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“A woman in her seventh month who has learned that she and the fetus will both die if the pregnancy continues has a choice erat three doctors in the “THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


entire nation who will perform an abortion.” a 


— David Valdes Greenwood, News 
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TALKING POLITICS: Spinning loyalty »y Set) Gitev................ a) 
The Gore camp has to explain why the VP stood up for his philandering boss. Plus, the 
politics of the Skakel case, and the incredible shrinking governor. 


DON’T QUOTE ME: It ain’t over by DanKennedy.................... 18 
They've caucused in lowa, and media pundits call it a race. But let's try not to forget about 
the primaries. 


Countdown to New Hampshire by Margaret Doris.................... 20 
The presidential front-runners canvassed lowa over the weekend, but the underdogs 
realize that winning in the Granite State is far more critical. 


Muzziled by Kristen Lombardi... 20.6.0 cece ccc nce esr ccccnenseesuces 22 
After a surgeon from UMass Memorial Health Care spoke candidly about the tensions 
wrought by managed care, he was ordered to leave. Consider it a sign of things to come. 


Failing gains by David Vaides Greenwood... 2... . 6... cece ence cece ees 29 
Abortion-rights opponents have plenty to celebrate these days. They're winning the battle 
of rhetoric — and could win the war over abortion access. - 


Nell before me by Andrew Weiner. . 2... occ cece e nce ee ee 32 
On national tour; he’s bigger than Madonna, bigger than Garth Brooks, bigger than Billy Joel. 
So why doesn't Neil Diamond get any respect? Our reporter infiltrates Diamond Nation at 

the Worcester Centrum to find out. 


_. Fred man talking i, c,h o  , ui ceute ee 34 
'- Cambridge filmmaker Fred Wiseman doesn't flinch from recording the unpleasant side of life, 

; such as men skinning foxes or a woman picking lice from someone’s head. He also doesn't 
flinch from laughing at our reporter. 
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BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 


WOMAN WITH A MISSION 


Ellen Kagan of Brookline is a public access 
television producer with a mission: universal 
health care for all Americans. 


“Health Care: Choice or Chance” originates 
at Brookline Access Television and is carried 
on public access television stations throughout 
Massachusetts, including BNN’s Channel 23. 
Now the program is expanding to 11 
Connecticut public access television 
communities beginning in May. 












You can watch the program on BNN’s 
Channel 23-on Tuesdays at 4 p.m. with 
leading experts in the fields of health care 
delivery. Public access television offers this 
special opportunity for original programming 
‘on subjects of importance to people. 
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of the Art,” Michael 

ns gets us ready for a 

~. multimedia, multi-event Bob Marley 
~ ¢elebration; Macy Gray comes to 
Avalon; Shear Madness celebrates 
its 20th anniversary; the Figgs play 
T.T. the Bear's Place; and Bill T. 
Jones comes to the Emerson 
Majestic Theatre. 


Dining: In “Dining Out,” Robert Nadeau sneaks a peek at 
Naked Fish; in “On the Cheap,” Sarah Lariviere orders an 
excellent $8 pizza; in “Noshing,” Mike Miliard gets drunk (with 
excitement) on Maynards Wine Gums; and in “Uncorked,” Thor 
Iverson offers tips for navigating next weekend's Boston Wine 
Expo. Plus, our indispensable guide to local restaurants. 





Legacy, page 16 


Why Morphine’s “last” album is its 
best, and how the band will 

- continue without frontman Mark 
_ Sandman. By Matt Ashare. 


Also: Peter Keough goes inside 
Mr. Death, Errol Morris's portrait of 
F 'Pred A. Leuchter Jr., the engineer- 
tumed-executioner-tumed-Holocaust-apologist; Robert David 
Sullivan checks out documentarian Frederick Wiseman’s 
Belfast, Maine, Christopher Millis looks at two art shows about 





piheekeile With iégetidary rock-and-roll 
rummes Earl Palmer, Lloyd, Schwartz listens to. Robert Spano 






conduct the BSO, and Yo-Yo Ma playing Bach dnd variations; 
Marcia B. Siege! goes to the New York City Ballet to see Twyla 
Tharp’s new choreography; and Carolyn Clay talks with 
Margaret Edson, the author of the Pulitzer Prize—winning play 
Wit, which:is about to open in Boston. 





next week 


In News and Features, BU’s urban apologist defends 
Southie Pride; in Arts, Akhnaten. 
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| Congressionally mandated reform of the IRS has been 
in place for two years, and the results dre in: these changes 
bénefit the wealthy at the expense of the poor 


SERIES OF reforms mandated by the 
A Republican Congress in.1998 directs 
the Internal Revenue Service to be 
more taxpayer-friendly. It’s a great idea. But 
the reforms, as currently implemented, are 
halfway measures that benefit corporations 
and wealthy individuals and 
leave lower- and moderate-in- 
come taxpayers out in the 
cold. Proper reform of the 
IRS — and there’s no ques- 
tion that such reform is des- 
perately needed — would 
benefit everyone. 

We shouldn’t be surprised 
that GOP-instigated reform 
leaves much to be desired. The 
legislation was drafted after 
Congress staged three days of 
sham hearings. Chaired by Senator William 
Roth (R-Delaware), the hearings consisted of 
anecdotal evidence — horror stories told by 
wronged taxpayers. Democrats were not al- 
lowed to examine the witness list until the 
night before the hearings began. And because 
the IRS cannot discuss specific cases without 
the consent of the taxpayers involved, the. 
agency was unable to offer evidence to 
counter any of the stories. One of the more 
horrific tales — that gun-toting IRS agents 
had knocked a taxpayer’s son to the floor and 
leered at the taxpayer’s daughter — was later 
discovered. to be false. 2 ' 

Does this mean that the IRS is innocent of * 
all charges raised during the hearings (which 
also featured accusations that agents stole 
property and harassed taxpayers over niggling 
details)? Not at all. The IRS is a famously dif- 
ficult institution to defend oneself against. 
Contrary to the principle that holds in the US 


ILLUSTRATION BY TONY MILLIONAIRE 


LETTERS 


We welcome responses from our 
readers. Letters should be typed 
(double-spaced) if possible, and 
must include the writer's name, ad- 
dress, and a telephone number where 
he or she can be reached during 
business hours for verification. The 
writer’s name and position or town 
will be published, but these may be 
withheld for good reason. 

Letters may be mailed to the 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Av- 
enue, Boston, MA 02215; faxed to 
(617) 859-8201; or e-mailed to let- 
ters@phx.com or to staff writers’ 
e-mail addresses (e-mailed letters. 


THEY ONLY LOOK the 
same: at least the Democrats 
don’t oppose gay rights. 


se 


court system, the accused are considered 

guilty until proven innocent. But the rigged 

hearings engineered an entirely predictable 

public outcry for reform, which resulted in the 

cynically applied IRS Reform and Restructur- 

ing Act of 1998. (President Bill Clinton 
signed the measure after polling 
revealed that White House op- 
position to the reform was ex- 
tremely unpopular.) 

As the IRS enters its second 
year under the reform legisla- 
tion, it’s clear that the mea- 
sure benefits wealthy taxpay- 
ers and private corporations 
(in other words, the very peo- 
ple likely to vote Republican) 
while leaving lower- to mod- 
erate-income taxpayers (the 

folks who tend to vote Democrat) to fend 
for themselves. 

All of this was detailed in a front-page New 
York Times article published on December 19. 
Congressional pressure on auditors to close 
cases more quickly — and stop harassing tax- 
payers — apparently benefits only those who 
can afford to hire tax attorneys and accoun- 
tants. In interviews with auditors, the Times 
found that IRS managers are pressuring em- 
ployees to simply close cases involving afflu- 
ent taxpayers, in order to avoid their dragging 
on. Conversely, little pressure is exerted on 
agents auditing lower- and moderate-income 
taxpayers. ; 

In fact, the IRS is stepping up pressure on 


“lowér-income taxpayers: Congress has man- 


dated a crackdown on taxpayers who claim 
the Earned Income Tax Credit. The measure 


was never a favorite of the GOP Congress (it . 


was enacted to ease the burden of Social Se- 


DALE STEPHANOS 


bian, and bisexual 
people against preju- 
dice based on sexual 
orientation. 

Bush and McCain, 
by contrast, oppose 
federal action in virtu- 

_ ally every area where 
sexual minorities have 
sought anti-discrimi- 
nation protection. 
McCain did offer to 
meet with the Log 
Cabin Club, but made 
it clear that he dis- 
agreed with its mem- 





must include a telephone number for 
verification and a hometown). All 
letters are subject to editing for considerations 
of space, fairness, and clarity. 


BARNEY FRANK WEIGHS IN 

Dan Kennedy has, of course, every right to 
be disappointed that the choice of presidential 
candidates does not cover a wider spectrum, 
but his December 31 article making the point 
[“Game, Set, Match,” News and Features] 
significantly understates the major difference 
_ between Bradley and Gore, on the one hand, 
and Bush and McCain, on the other, with re- 
_ gard to the rights of gay, lesbian, and bisexual 
| people 


| With the exception of their support for the 
| Defense of Marriage Act in 1996, both Gore 
_ and Bradley actively support legislative and 

| administrative action to diminish the force of 


| their presidential powers to. protect gay, les- 


bers on every issue in- 
volving homophobia. 
And though Mr. Kennedy could not have 
known that, he should not have been sur- 
prised by.McCain’s having decided to lead the 


' fight against Gore and Bradley for daring to 


propose that we end the policy discriminating 
against gays and lesbians in the military. Mc- 
Cain has a record of strongly opposing an 
anti-employment-discrimination bill, the abili- 
ty of gay and lesbian couples to adopt, re- 
defining hate crimes to include those that tar- 
get people because of their sexual orientation, 
abolishing the anti-gay-and-lesbian military 
policy, and allowing local schools to pursue 
programs to protect gay and lesbian youth 
without federal sanction. There is, in fact, no 
area of public policy where McCain has ex- 
pressed any support for action to oppose sex- 
ual-orientation discrimination. And George 
Bush has exactly the same positions. It is true 
that Bush is not a hatemonger, but that is be- 


alfway measures 


curity taxes on the working poor), and Re- 
publicans have been claiming that the credit 
is an easy target for taxpayer fraud. And so 
this year, to comply with congressional de- 
mands, the tax agency is expected to spend 
more resources ferreting out abuses of the 
earned-income credit. 

Sadly, not one of the presidential candi- 
dates is talking about the problems outlined in 
the Times article. Many of them — well, the 
Republicans, anyway — are prattling on 
about tax reform. Someone in the field — 
hello, Al Gore; hello, Bill Bradley — should 
be talking about tax justice. 


What you can do 

Contact your congressional representatives 
and let them know you'd like to see the IRS 
apply the same standards to the working poor 
that it does to the wealthy. Write to Congress- 
man Barney Frank, 2210 Rayburn HOB, 
Washington, DC 20515-3007 (202-225- 
5931); Congressman Michael Capuano, 1232 
Longworth HOB, Washington, DC 20515- 
2108 (202-225-5111); Congressman Ed 
Markey, 2108 Rayburn HOB, Washington, 


* DC 20515-2107 (202-225-2836); and Con- 


gressman Joe Moakley, 235 Rayburn HOB, 
Washington, DC 20515-2109 (202-225- 
8273, or e-mail jmoakley@mail.house.gov):... 
Write to Senator Edward Kennedy, 315 Rus- 
sell Senate Office Building, US Senate, 
Washington, DC, 20510.(202-224-4543, or 
e-mail senator@kennedy.senate.gov); and. 
Senator John Kerry, US Senate, Washington, 
DC, 20510 (202-224-2742; or e-mail 
john_kerry@kerry.senate.gov). * 

What do you think? Send an e-mail to 
letters@phx.com. 


cause he is not much of a monger, not be- 
cause he does not support positions that allow 
hate to go unchecked. 

From the standpoint of gay, lesbian, and 
bisexual voters, the most significant fact about 
this election is precisely the extent to which 
the two Democratic candidates are competing 
with each other to establish their credentials 
as opponents of homophobia while all the Re- 
publicans, including Bush and McCain, con- 
tinue the national Republican position of op- 
posing any effort to diminish prejudice 
against lesbians and gay men. 

Barney Frank 

US Representative, 

Fourth Congressional District 
Boston 


Dan Kennedy responds: Representative 
Frank is correct. The recent debate over 
“don’t ask, don’t tell” has thrown into sharp 
relief the differences between the Republican 
and the Democratic presidential candidates 
over full equality for lesbians and gay men. 
Unfortunately, McCain and Bush have made 
it increasingly clear that they are unwilling to 
match their inclusive rhetoric with concrete 
action. That was not fully evident at the time 
that I wrote my article. 
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ACTIVISM 
Seattle revisited 


Book your flights now. 

Activist groups that shut down Seattle during the 
World Trade Organization conference are planning 
another mega-protest at the April 16 and 17 meetings of 
the International Monetary Fund.(IMF) and World Bank 
in Washington, DC. “The movement for a just global 
economy is continuing to grow,” says Soren Ambrose, 
policy analyst with 50 Years Is Enough: The US Network 


} i 


into a referendum on global capitalism this past 
November — hope to do the same in Washington this 
April, when the IMF and World Bank convene. WTO 
officials and finance ministers from around the world are 
also expected to attend the meetings. 

The event, promises one organizer, will pick up where 
Seattle left off. “The biggest breakthrough in Seattle was 
the psychological breakthrough of going after real 
power, daring to fail, trying to shut the thing down,” says 
Mike Prokosch of Boston-based United for a Fair 
Economy and the newly formed Boston Global Action 
Network. “Now people are saying, ‘Let's go for it’” 


Making schools safe 


At long last, Boston public schools have joined 163 other 
public-school systems around the state in moving 
forward with programs that protect gay and 
lesbian students from harassment. On 
Monday, Schools Superintendent 
Thomas Payzant and Mayor Tom Menino 
declared their support for the Safe 
Schools Project and announced that city 
schools had received a $40,000 grant from 
the Massachusetts Department of Education 
to implement Safe Schools—related activities. 
The grant money will be allocated to 15 
of Boston’s 17 public high schools, where 
it will be used for programs that train 
teachers to deal with issues of 
homophobia in schools and for aggressive 
outreach efforts to gay, lesbian, bisexual, 
and transgender students who may be at risk 


VICTIMS’ RIGHTS 
A split decision on 


A decision by the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court has placed the state’s rape-shield law on shaky 
ground. The case in question asked whether defense 
attorneys could use a rape victim's prior prostitution 
convictions to challenge her credibility in court. Six of 
the court's seven justices heard the case and split 
evenly on the issue. 

Massachusetts’s rape-shield law prevents a victim's 
sexual history from being used as evidence in court un- 
less the history relates to the victim's conduct with the 
defendant; could have resulted in the injury or condition 
for which the victim blames the defendant; or would 
clearly give the victim a motive to lie. Many states en- 
acted such laws in the 1970s to protect rape victims 
from having their sexual histories used against them to 
prejudice the court. 

The judgment released last week involved the ap- 
peal of O.C. Houston Ill, who was convicted in 1996 of 
aggravated rape and other charges. Houston claimed 
that the victim was a prostitute whom he paid $3 in- 


GETTING with the ©f committing suicide. The Department 

program: Payzant of Education expects to name a citywide 

(above) and coordinator to run the program by next 

Menino. year, and all Massachusetts public 
schools will have the opportunity to 
apply for $3000 stipends to fund 


gay/straight student alliances. 
— Jumana Farouky 


As in Seattle, the goal is ambitious: “I think there 
could be thousands or tens of thousands [of protesters], 
and there could be a serious attempt to block the 
meetings,” predicts Prokosch. “Corporate power was the 
target in Seattle and is the target here.” 

For more information, visit the Web site for 50 Years Is 
Enough: The US Network for Global Economic Justice 
at http://www.50years.org or call (202) 544-9355. 

— Ben Geman 


During the trial, sie xii alatatted aaaeibees” 
previous prostitution convictions from being used to 
challenge her testimony. The appeal charged that the 
rape-shield law conflicted with another law that allows a 


HEALTH CARE 


A tribute to a New Hampshire abortion provider 


With the 27th anniversary of Roe v. 
Wade just past and the New Hampshire pri- 
maries just ahead, a film is screening 
tonight in Bedford, New Hampshire, that ex- 


rights is his fight against the merger of Eliot 
Hospital with Manchester's Catholic Medical 
Center. After CMC’s bylaws prevented a pa- 
tient from getting an emergency surgical 
abortion at the merged hospital, Goldner led 


plores a place and time in American history 
(namely, here and now) where 

the freedom to perform legal 

acts may be in jeopardy. Live 

Free or Die places the state’s 

motto in a human context by 

exploring the many trials of a 

Bedford physician whose com- 

mitment to providing abortions 

is challenged constantly. 

Produced and directed by FILMMAKERS put 
Rose Rosenblatt and Marion § Bedford on right-to- 
Lipschutz, Live Free or Die fol- _lifers’ radar. 
lows ob-gyn Wayne Goldner 
for a year and a half as he battles with sev- 
eral area institutions. The first glimpse we 
get of Goldner’s commitment to abortion 


the fight to dissolve the al- 
liance and was ultimately 
successful. A 60 Minutes 
story on the case brought 
Goldner to Rosenblatt and 
Lipschutz’s attention; it also 
put him on the radar screen 
of abortion foes, who de- 
scended on the small town. 
The documentary chronicles 
the opposition he and his 
family have faced from ve- 
hement right-to-lifers. “The 


point | want to make,” says Rosenblatt, “is 
that this is about a small group of terrorists 
who intimidated a small town.” 


Rosenblatt invited Al Gore and Bill 
Bradley to the Thursday screening, but the 
Bradley camp, at least, has phoned in with 
its regrets. Some people have promised to 
attend, however: members of New Hamp- 
shire Right to Life, who will be protesting 
the film. Rosenblatt hopes abortion-rights 
advocates will show their support just as 
vehemently. “It's very important for people 
who are pro-choice to understand how dire 
the situation is with respect to the abortion- 
provider crisis,” she says. “They should not 
take these rights for granted.” 

Live Free or Die will screen January 27 
from 7 to 8 p.m. at the public library in 
Bedford, New Hampshire. A discussion 
will follow. Although there are no plans to 
screen the film closer to Boston, negotia- 
tions are under way with PBS and HBO to 


air it nationally. 
— Mike Miliard 
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Ad six justices agreed with the lower couse ruling 
but disagreed over whether the rape-shield required the 

“The danger of this decision is that it opened up a 
wider door for the admissibility of information previously 
protected by rape-shield,” says Wendy Murphy, a former 
assistant district attorney who now works pro bono with 
many rape-crisis centers. “What this decision speaks to, 
what galls me, is the extent to which the court will allow 
the defendant to use sexism to win. 

“The woman in the case was clearly a prostitute,” 
Murphy notes, “but that is the exact reason why the 
court cannot allow these claims to be made. The de- 
fense is playing on a visceral feeling about prostitutes.” 

According to court records, the woman quickly 
sought help from police after the incident in question 
and was transported to the hospital, where a nurse ob- 
served fresh bruises. The victim at the time was charac- 
terized as “disheveled, rambling, crying, and upset.” 

“You can have sex for five minutes and change your 
mind,” Murphy says. “That is all about autonomy and 


* control over your body. If it's true that we all have the 


freedom to say ‘I don’t want to do this; then we have to 
draw very hard lines around the credibility question.” To 
a judge, she points out, “prejudicial value from prior his- 
tory outweighs probative value. It's a no-brainer.” 

— Mary Beth Polley 











MEDIA 
McCain and the FCC: 


And now, the rest of the story 


Senator John McCain's presidential campaign 
appears to be back on track following criticism earlier 
this month that he pressured the Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC) to act on a matter 
that would benefit one of his financial contributors. 
McCain's political recovery, though, has been helped 
along by the media's stunningly incomplete portrayal of 
what the dispute was about. 

The story went national on 
January 5, when the Boston 
Globe's Walter Robinson 


campaign, and that McCain 
had accepted cut-rate 
transportation on Paxson’s 
corporate jet. 

McCain, all wounded 
indignation the following 
evening at a Republican forum 
in New Hampshire, replied that 
the FCC had delayed acting for 
no reason other than sloth and 
inertia, and said that, in any 
case, he had not urged the 
agency to decide one way or 


the other. (That's technically McCAIN was up to no good after all. 


true, though Robinson reported 

that FCC officials believed 

McCain was improperly leaning on them to approve the 
transfer.) “The average time the FCC takes in such a case 
is 418 days, and this was 700 days,” McCain said. 

What's missing from that invocation of bureaucracy-run- 
amok is a crucial fact: the license transfer has been an 
extremely contentious issue in Pittsburgh for two and a half 
years, with a reported 40,000 calls, letters, and petition 
signatures being registered to protest the impending loss 
of one of the city’s two public television stations. 

The transfer was proposed by WQED, the foundation 
that runs Pittsburgh’s public TV stations, WQED and 
WQExX. The foundation has been wrestling for years with 
a $12:million to. $14 million deficit. In 1996, it tried to sell 
the smaller station, WQEX, only to be turned:down by the 
FCC, which refused to allow an educational-broadcasting 
license to fall into the hands of a commercial operation. 
‘QED’s next step was to drop all original programming 
from ’QEX and simply simulcast the ’QED line-up. Thus 
having made its second station seem irrelevant, the 
foundation then proposed a complicated maneuver 
whereby WPCB, an evangelical Christian station, would 
take WQEX’s spot on the dial. Paxson Communications — 
which owns or operates approximately 70 television 
stations, with about 50 additional network affiliates — 
would grab the position WPCB was vacating. WQED and 
WPCB’s owner, Cornerstone TeleVision, would then split 
$35 million in Paxson money. 

The FCC actually approved this arrangement in 





December, but it fell apart last week. According to the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Cornerstone concluded that it 


could not operate within the strictures of the FCC’s rules for 


“This is a controversial case with enormous community 
involvement,” says West Virginia University sociology 
professor Jerry Starr, a leader of the opposition and the 


ultraconservative religious 
broadcaster to take over an 
educational license, all financed 
by Paxson.” Adds Andy 
Newman, editor of the weekly 
Pittsburgh City Paper. “It was a 
huge issue in this market.” 

For the most part, though, 
the media have been content to 
accept McCain's explanation 
that he was simply trying to jolt 
a slow-moving bureaucracy. 
Among the few exceptions have 
been the Wall Street Journal 
éditorial page, which published 
a negative slant on Starr’s 
activities on January 7 
(without, says Starr, even 
bothering to contact him), and 
the Media Channel 
(http:/www.mediachannel.org), 
a new online project headed by 
progressive media activist 
Danny Schechter. 

Far more typical of media 
reaction were Bob Schieffer, host of CBS's Face the 
Nation, who went on Imus in the Morning last week to 
pronounce McCain's FCC intervention a non-issue, and 
Globe columnist David Nyhan, who wrote that he fully 
endorsed McCain's explanation that “he did nothing more 
than needle the FCC and other bureaucracies to stop foot- 
dragging on decisions pending.” Proving that ignorance is 
no impediment to ham-handed opinionmongering, Slate's 
Timothy Noah defended McCain by observing that “this 
was the second of two PBS affiliates in Pittsburgh. How 
many public TV stations does Pittsburgh need?” 

In fact, Jerry Starr contends that WQEX was actually the 
more interesting of Pittsburgh's two public stations — 
featuring local public-affairs shows and such non-PBS fare 
as the human-rights series Rights & Wrongs (co-produced 
by the aforementioned Schechter) — before management 
sentenced it to death by simulcasting. 

It would appear that Walter Robinson's muckraking job 
was merely a good start. McCain didn’t just pressure the 
FCC to stop stalling on a decision that could benefit a 
contributor. He pressured the FCC to sign off on a sleazy 
deal that would deliver a publicly owned station into the 
hands of the religious right, acting against the best 
interests of the public and in the face of vehement 
community opposition. 

When campaign-finance-reform advocate McCain says 
the system corrupts everyone, he’s not kidding. 


— Dan Kennedy 


A ‘Krafty’ multinational gets smoked 


A camera sweeps across a '50s- 





guy who insisted on being called El 


very quick and dirty,” says Bunny. 


style kitchen, lingering on a woman Jefe” (The Chief). “This ad, if we do say so ourselves, 
lovingly stirring a pot of food. A kid Silly names aside, Bunny (a well- looks pretty slick, ready for prime 
enters, puts his baseball mitt on the known local author) insists the time.” 
table, and says group's intentions are The ad’s high quality is due in 
excitedly, “Kraft serious. “Kraft owns a part to the number of artists who 
Macaroni & Cheese!” whole lot of food have donated their time to the 
Mmmm. products,” she says project. “We've been overwhelmed 
The scene is the “They've been beefing by the responses,” says Bunny. “All 
epitome of a up on this family- sorts of people with incredibly 
wholesome, all- values image. But diverse backgrounds, from jingle 
American lunchtime people don’t realize writers to actors.” 
— but for the fact that that Kraft is owned: by The Kraft ad also marks Anti-Ad’s 
the mac and cheese Philip Morris. We first collaboration with respected 23- 
the boy's mom places wanted to make the year-old local boycott agency INFACT, 
before him is link.” Exposing the link, which is helping to distribute the spot 
swimming with Bunny continues, to local cable-access channels, and 
cigarette butts. As the makes a mockery of which, as Bunny puts it, “provided the 
boy tucks into his Kraft’s wholesome lordly sum of $300” for the ad's 
food — “My favorite!” image. “As smokers in . 
— the film cuts to the US die off or quit,” Smail beer, perhaps, when 
footage of kids in she says, “Philip Morris | compared to the spin money Philip 
Cambodia doling out free packs of has had to recruit kids in the Third Morris shells out each year. “It's our 
Marlboros. “Send a message to World” to tout and consume its $300 against their $100 million,’ says 
Philip Morris,” says a voice-over. ; INFACT's Sangita Nayak. “But it helps 
“Boycott Kraft.” The Anti-Ad Agency has been when you have truth on your side.” 
This subversive TV ad is the work around for a couple of years, For details on Anti-Ad's anti-Kraft 
of the Anti-Ad Agency, a collective of targeting giants such as Nike with campaign, call INFACT at (800) 688- 
six local artists who go by the noms witty, trenchant ads, but the anti-Kraft 8797. Or log onto 
de guerre Bunny Sabotage, Kitty campaign marks its most ambitious http://www. freespeech.org/antiad and 
Sedition, Johnny Revolt, Tommy spot to date. “Before, it was just Kitty http://www. infact.org. 
Subvert, Suzy Culture Jam, and “one and me shooting in a couple of days, — Chris Wright 
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Needling away at Massachusetts’s 38-year-old 
tattoo ban, an Essex County judge recently 
declared the age-old art form a constitutionally 
“protected freedom of expression.” Taking the 
lead from this decision, courts around the 
Commonwealth have been overturning quirky 
laws in an unprecedented frenzy. (Note: we 
didn’t make these laws up. Really, we didn’t.) 





embalming fluids 


Arguing that, like tattooing, postmortem 
preservation is a dying art, a Salem court 
overturns the 
decree that 
“No person 
shall sell, 
offer for sale, 
or supply 
others with 
any embalming fluid . . . which contains more 
than five milligrams of arsenic per litre.” A 
week after the ruling, Al Gore quietly forfeits his 
chance at the Democratic nomination and 
relocates to the Bay State. 
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in polls 


A Boston Superior Court 
repeals Section 73 of 
Massachusetts General 
Law Chapter 54, which 
forbids smoking and 
intoxicating liquors at 
all polling places and 
town meetings. Senator Edward Kennedy votes in 
the state primaries for the first time in 40 years. 


©} Alcohol sold during riots 


The Commonwealth 
overturns the law 
barring the “sale or 

delivery of alcoholic 
beverages in times 
of riot or great 
public 
excitement.” Sam 
a Gershon. announces that 
he will begin selling mimosas 
during Filene’s Basement’s 
semiannual bridal-gown sale. Proceeds will help 
the Basement recover from 
Chapter 11. 


Auction of stray 
beasts 


House Speaker Tom 
Finneran repeals Section 
5 of General Law Chapter 
134, which requires a 
three-month waiting 
period before stray 
beasts found roaming can be auctioned off. In 
doing so, Finneran solves the Patriots’ post-game 
traffic woes. 


impotence not grounds 


Faced with the widespread 

proliferation of drugs to combat penile 

dysfunction, Massachusetts declares 

impotence an unsuitable basis for 

divorce. Liddy Dole praises the state for 
its forward-looking move. 





— 
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The Boston Phoenix has been covering 
the trends and events that shape our 
times since 1966. The following selec- 
tions, culled from our back files, were 
compiled by Jumana Farouky. 








ANGELES POLICE: 54 
0.J. SIMPSON: heroes just 


can’t die. 





Friend or foe? 
5 years ago: 
January 27, 1995 

The O.J. Simpson trial brought the 
death-penalty question to the nation’s 
front pages, but Dan Kennedy explained 
why Simpson would never get the chair. 

“Watching twisted killers such as Ted 
Bundy and John Wayne Gacy die satis- 
fies not just our sense of justice, but also 
some dark, undefinable instinct we have 
to appease the uncontrollable forces that 
swirl around us. . .. Watching O.]. 
Simpson be led off to the gas chamber, 
on the other hand, would be like watch- 
ing a friend — no, like watching the 
high-school football star who was two 
years ahead of you and whom everyone 
admired —— meet his untimely demise. 
For one night, anyway, Simpson may 
have been as evil and twisted as Bundy 
and Gacy, but his execution would not 
serve the ritualistic purpose that theirs 
did.” 


Auld lang sigh 
1 0 years ago: 
January 26,1990 

Jim Hershberg, who visited the 
USSR a week after New Year’s, noted 
that perestroika had marred the usual 
festive celebration. 

“According to informed, well-placed 
sources (a bunch of random Muscovite 
acquaintances), hardly anyone bothered 
to say ‘Happy New Year!’ An architec- 
ture student tells me he tried out the 
salutation but got only silence and glares 
in response. A friend relays this bitter 
joke, which was making the rounds: 
“What are you making for New Year’s 
dinner?’ That’s it — no punch line. For 
given the pervasive shortages, the idea 
that one could buy food worthy of a spe- 
cial dinner was absurd on its face.” 


Not one to bragg 


1 5 years ago: 
January 29, 1985 
When Billy Bragg opened for Link 








BILLY BRAGG: rough sounds for 
a rough world. 








Wray at Jonathan Swift’s, in Cambridge, 
Robert Polito quickly took a liking to the 
unlikely rock hero. 

“Undernourished, slug-pale, and 
squinty on stage at Swift's, Bragg 
seemed to have taken all his visual cues 
from refugees, down to his prison hair- 
cut, Salvation Army-—issue polo shirt and 
jeans, and shabby guitar. He has an im- 
mediate geekish charm, and he used it, 
together with the quips and burlesques, 
to convince an audience that had come 
to hear Link Wray. . . . Bragg’s voice is 
all London fog — at one point he joked 
about his desire to be known as the “Bo 
Diddley of barking.’ But his phrasing is 
so wily and urgent that this harshness 
appears to derive from the world as de- 
scribed in his songs, not from his vocal 
limitations.” 





BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN cures 
America of the ’60s. 





Equal opportunity 


y) 0 years ago: 
January 29, 1980 

As Americans were held hostage in 
Iran and violent unrest brewed in Russia, 
Afghanistan, and Pakistan, announce- 
ment of a possible peacetime draft 
forced Anita Diamant to consider the 
role of women during wartime. 

“When I ride the T to work the next 
morning, I remember ‘peacetime draft’ 
and see the 17-year-old boy next to me 
as cannon fodder. The women across 
the aisle become nurses, munitions 
workers, breeders of soldiers. A feminist, 
I stare at my hands; they’re empty. . . . 
My friends and I can barely look one an- 
other in the face when we talk about the 
crises. ‘War, it’s like football, right? 
What have we got to do with it? It’s their 
game,’ said a woman I know.” 


Less is more 
2 5 years ago: 
January 28, 1975 


When a fellow music critic com- 
plained about the lack of excitement in 
rock, Peter Herbst defended mid-’70s 
pop as a reaction to the turbulent ’60s. 
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JOHN & YOKO: you can’t have 
one without the other. 





“We are now going through a sorting- , 


out period, a time in which the less ser- 
viceable impulses of the 60s are being 
reworked or discarded altogether and 
the usable nothings are being gradually 
incorporated into adult lifestyles. This is 
exactly what the best rock of today is 
doing: the seeming derivativeness of 
Bruce Springsteen, the Raspberries, and 
10 C.C. is really a process of winnowing. 
So it’s perfectly logical that rock isn’t as 
exciting as it once was; the times are 
more quiescent and we’re more reflec- 
tive. The more productive question is 
whether the music being made today is 
any good.” 


Oh, Yoko 
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Ae date 


+ 


30 Jonuary 28,1970. 


In his review of John Lennon’s Live 
Peace in Toronto, Charles Giuliano 
couldn’t ignore its obvious influence. 


Beatle.’ Later, he became the ‘Smart 


Beatle’ (the one who penned a couple of“ 
slim volumes). It seemed only —_ that 


he should be the divorced Beatle: 

pick up an avant-garde Sarah 
Lawrence—smart type (Yoko Ono)... . 
If John is your hero and everything he 
does is therefore golden, then the Plastic 
Ono Band is a must for your complete 
Beatles collection. Inasmuch as Yoko is 
more or less absent from side one, half 
of the issue is really worth having — un- 
less, of course, you are so far gone that 
the Yoko side is really where you are at.” 


Where are they now? 

Dan Kennedy is senior writer at the 
Boston Phoenix. Jim Hershberg is the 
author of James B. Conant: Harvard to 
Hiroshima and the Making of the Nucle- 
ar Age (Stanford University Press). Anita 
Diamant is a contributor to the Boston 
Globe Magazine. Peter Herbst is the edi- 
tor of Family Life magazine. 
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CHiPs meets Armani on the bridge of your nose 


T USED TO be that only pilots, porn stars, and guys named 

Paulie had the audacity to wear aviator sunglasses. But over 

the past couple of years, these oversized teardrop-shaped 
shades have caught on with Brit rockers, actors, and hipsters _ 
everywhere. It's gotten to the point where you can even get a de- 
signer pair from Armani or Prada. 

The aviator, made popular by Ray Ban in the 1950s, has sur- 
vived all kinds of sunglasses trends — the cat’s-eye, the sport 
wraparound, the mod black frame with colored lenses. Aviators 
right now are James Dean cool, Erik Estrada chic. They give the 
impression of ’70s mobster elusiveness. The campier, the better 
— one prized look is a rose or yellow lens with a graded tint. 

The price for high-end aviators can be stratospheric; 
Serengetis with a copper frame and rose-colored lenses cost 


$139.99 at Sunglass Hut. These CODE glasses (above right), 
with silver frames and rose lenses, are sized a bit smaller to fit 
women; they're available at Sunglass Hut:for $59.99. 

The good news is that aviators never went out of style at 
the gas-station rack, so you can find’them just about any- - - 
where. Take the Sunchasers that we found at Osco Drug — a 
perfectly respectable $5.99 Ray Ban knockoff with gold 
frames and green lenses. Urban Outfitters sells a similar-looking 
pair for $12. 

As for the original: well, the classic American Ray Ban isn't so 
American anymore. Last June the brand was bought by a high-end 
Italian eyewear company called Luxottica, which plans to introduce 
a new line — possibly with new prices — this coming spring. 


— Leslie Robarge 
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moon SIGNS BY SYMBOLINE DAI 


NEVER THE MOON wanes and moves toward the new phase, as it does 
this week (though it's not new until February 5), I'm always curious to see 
what news stories get the most real estate on various screens and pages. For exam- 
ple, during the past waning-moon cycle, we had the Elian Gonzélez custody battle. 
Remember what happened? During the last few days of the waning cycle, the Immi- 

gration and Naturalization Service recommended that the tot be returned to Cuba 
and his father. However, when the moon turned new and began waxing again, the 
judge handed down her decision that Elian could stay in the US. She’s since been 
accused of all kinds of malfeasance, but the conclusion one can draw is this: expect 
reversals between the waning and waxing cycles. 


Thursday, January 27 

Waning moon in Scorpio. 

The morning's void-of-course 

moon should make for inter- 
esting wrong numbers and mistaken 
addresses. When's the last time you 
called your sweetheart “sweetheart” 
because the correct name wasn't on 
the tip of your tongue? Scorpio moons 
tend to bring out the calculator — that 
imposing Texas Instruments model. 
Scorpios should bear in mind that from 
now through the first week of February, 
they're going to strike others as less 
committed than they are. And Taureans 
are tempted to make an investment in 
their natural beauty this week. Moon 
VOC 7 a.m. to noon. 


Friday, January 28 
Waning moon in Scorpio, 
last quarter. The last quarter 


often signals a turning point in the un- 

folding of an event or project, especial- 
ly if you begin your count from the last 

new moon (which was January 6, in 


Capricorn). Action can be suspended, 
however, on the very day of the last 
quarter. Scorpios should resist that 
feeling of disappointment until the 
moon passes from their sign, and 
Aquarians (especially with late-January 
and early-February birthdays) are 
“pushing it” on the job. 


Saturday, January 29 

Waning moon in Scorpio. A 

great day for solitary activi- 
ties, especially relating to gardening or 
health improvement (this includes buy- 
ing medication). After 11 p.m., the 
moon moves into Sagittarius — if 
you're at a party, see whether the vol- 
ume doesn't get cranked up around 
that time, when everyone remembers 
the neat joke they heard at work on Fri- 
day. Scorpios, sometimes taking action 
to remove the bad stuff is too easy — 
‘nuff said. Leos, your time to shine is 
when the moon moves into Sagittarius 
— hold off romantic maneuvers until 
then. Moon VOC 2 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. 


Sunday, January 30 
Waning moon in Sagittarius. 
Great day for the slopes (ski, 


not Cartesian), super day for 
outdoor activity. Sagittarian moons 
make us all want to run and be enter- 
taining. If you're selling something, a 
small effort should find you a buyer. 
Unless you're a Sagittarius, because 
you guys have been having some frus- 
trating episodes of missed connections 
since January 5. Virgos, too, are feel- 
ing that they're not being taken seri- 
ously — especially the really attractive 
Virgos. Geminis just don't know what 
to do, and will need to tell you about it. 


Monday, January 31 

Waning moon in Sagittarius. 

Having the workweek start 
with a fire/earth pattern means that 
people (especially Aries) will have 
some real enthusiasm today, but to- 
morrow will find the less-disciplined 
committing various acts of outrage de- 
signed to get them supervision. Sagit- 
tarians, be careful of your temper 
around folks who don’t understand 
your short fuse. Geminis (especially 


_ with birthdays after the first week of 


June), tread carefully around older, in- 
temperate females. 


Tuesday, February 1 

Waning moon in Capricorn. 

Though you probably won't 
feel like it, given the moon's waxing 
phase, this is actually a terrific time for 


making responsible, major purchases 
(not in the a.m., however). Capricorns 
need to practice flirting, especially 
goats with January birthdays, although 
they're still not into spending time with 
“the group.” Libras find that words flow 
easier than they did earlier in the 
month, but they’re still in danger of get- 
ting a little chunky on the Chunky Mon- 
key. Virgos, on the other hand, are just 
frustrated, especially with the males (or 
masculine principles) in their lives. 
Moon VOC 8 a.m. to noon, 


Wednesday, February 2 
Waning moon in Capricorn. 
Midweek biahs could set in, 


especially if the heart has gone out of 
a project. From now till the new moon 
on February 5, it’s a trudge. Capri- 
corns, take care that your realistic (or 
gloomy) outlook (or bias) doesn’t in- 
fect folks less tough-minded than you. 
Such as Pisces, who still may be re- 
sisting the notion that they’re suc- 
cessful (!), extremely persuasive (!!), 
and capable of flourishing with the 
new responsibilities (!!!) that they ac- 
quired in January. Cancers (especial- 
ly with July birthdays), on the other 
hand, are finding that people are re- 
sponding to them more warmly, in-_ 
creasing their feelings of loyalty. This 
should increase their sense of per- 
sonal ease, but it often triggers free- 
floating paranoia. Don't forget, little 
crabs: Capricorn is not a happy sign 
for you. me 
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* Includes XW-RT100 Receiver with AC 
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transmitter, AT-GCW guitar cable, and 
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OUT THERE 


The best of our brilliant century, so far 


2ist! 


VERY YEAR ABOUT this time I start to feel an 
empty space in my life: it’s been a full four weeks 
since L last read a year-end list. 

Year-end lists are a staple of journalism, and this year 
we had a quadruple whammy: the close of a year, a 
decade, a century, and a millennium. This opened up a 
world of possibility in year-end lists — the Top 100 Peo- 
ple of the Millennium (Biography magazine); 25 Ameri- 
cans Who Shaped the Modern Era (U.S. News & World 
Report) — and also raised interesting questions about 
timing. Journalists like to be first in print with a story, but 
a wrap-up demands a certain restraint. The results were 
amusing: Time magazine declared “Millennium madness 
last January. Imposing thinkers such as Peter Jennings 
raced to publish their book-length summations ofthe 
century with more than a year left on the clock, meaning 
that several distinguished people who made their marks 
very late in the 20th century, such as Britney Spears and 
Mahir, got left out entirely. 

No matter. In journalism, being early is nearly always 
preferable to being right. So in that spirit, let me be the 
first to offer a look back on our crazy century, the 21st. 
Sure, there may be a couple of important events still on 
the way — digital food, the six-term presidency of 
George V.W. Bush — but you can’t say anyone beats the 
Phoenix to the punch. 

Herewith, the Top Six Things of the 21st Century. I’d 
like to offer a Top 10, but not enough has happened yet. 


» 


1) Wedding of the Century: Time Warner and AOL 

Let’s get this straight. America Online — a 15-year-old 
company whose primary contribution to 
world culture has been the dissemination 
of 6.5 billion unwanted disks — acquires 
a family of companies that have influ- 
enced decades of American life. This is 
huge. It also feels a bit like Scientology 
acquiring the Catholic Church. The big 
reason given for the merger is “synergy” 
— AOL will now have access to 120 mil- 
lion magazines a week in which to dis- 
tribute yet more unwanted CD-ROMs, 
and AOL subscribers who want to read 
Sports Illustrated or watch Warner Bros. 
cartoons will be able, in the privacy of 
their own homes, to wait 20 minutes for 
them to download. 

Still, synergy seems like a pretty lame 
rationale for a $160 billion merger, and 
I’ve come up with another theory to ex- 
plain it. Remember who Time magazine 


- named Man of the Year for 1999? It was 


Jeff Bezos, the head of Amazon.com. My 
theory is that this didn’t sit too well with 
Steve Case, the chairman of AOL and a 
man who has been in the Internet business months longer 
than Bezos. So Case took out his checkbook and just 
bought the magazine and the horse it rode in on. Ch- 
ching! Screw you, Bezos! This year’s Man of the Year: 
Steve Case! Man of the Year 2001: Steve Case! 

You heard it here first. 


2) Politician of the Century: Jane Swift 

Who says the lieutenant governor’s job consists of 
smiling, taking your lumps, and propping up your boss 
when he’s had a few too many? That was a job for lieu- 
tenant suckas. Jane Swift is a lieutenant governor for the 
21st century: random, unapologetic, and as perk-mad as 
a Massport head. 

I admit, however, to a certain grudging respect for Jane 
Swift. When I’m stuck in traffic, I always imagine myself 
soaring over the heads of all those bastards clogging up 
the road-ahead of me. Jane Swift clearly imagines the 
same thing, and, unlike me, she has a state helicopter at 
her disposal. - 


5) Career Move of the Century: Resigning 

The 20th century ended with a political bang: Boris 
Yeltsin woke up from a bender to discover he’d been 
president of Russia for several years and didn’t want the 
job anymore. For Americans, a bigger watershed came on 
January 3, when Charles Schulz ran his last Peanuts strip 
and retired from cartooning. And in the middle of a huge 
government investigation, cyberguru Bill Gates just quit, 
handing over the reins of Microsoft to an old buddy from 
Harvard. If nothing else, the 21st century is shaping up as 


DAVID SIPRESS 


a time of leisure for those who made their nut in the 20th. 
But it also leaves me with a question: legally, if you’re 
promoting from within, you have to post a job publicly. 
Did you see the Microsoft job listed? Neither did I. Try 
again, Bill, and this time make it a real search. 


4) Football of the Century: Elian Gonzales 

Late last century, a six-year-old Cuban boy was pulled 
to shore in south Florida after his mom drowned in an 
immigration attempt. Early this century, the INS decided 
to send the boy back to his dad, who still lives in Cuba. 
Protests erupted among the anti-Castro crowd in Florida, 
and a group of US representatives bravely authored a 
congressional bill to grant the boy citizenship. Critics dis- 
agree about what this means: eithef 21st-century Ameri- 
can politics are secretly rust by a handful of right-wing 
Cuban expats, or 21st-century*patriotism is so hard-core 
that politicians have no trouble deciding that a six-year- _ 
old boy would be better off having the American System 
of Government than a father. 


5) Candidate of the Century: John McCain 

In the late 20th century, we had a rough-edged na- 
tional candidate who was tortured in an enemy prison 
camp. His name was James Stockdale, and we couldn’t 
make enough fun of him. This century, that candidate 
is John McCain, he gives out “Hero” buttons, and 
we’re lining up to give him back rubs. The difference 
isn’t just the divergent personal lucidity of the two men: 
it’s eight years of a self-serving slickster in the Oval Of- 
fice, a man compared to whom Kid Rock seems like a 


model of moral rigor. The question: in our national 
dalliance with McCain, are 21st-century Americans fi- 
nally embracing the kind of robust, plainspoken charac- 
ter who deserves a shot at the White House? Or are we 
delivering ourselves into the hands of an anti-abortion, 
pro-military loose cannon? The answer was not yet 
clear at press time. 


6) Fizzle of the Century: 1/1/00 

I admit I bought some extra flashlights before the end 
of the last century. I made sure there was plenty of 
canned food and an extra case of beer in the pantry. I 
withdrew a couple hundred bucks, stockpiled firewood, 
counted down, closed my eyes, and then . . . 

Hmm. The calendar turned over, the lights stayed on, 
the water kept flowing. Even my crummy old laptop still 
knew what day it was. So what was all the fuss about? 
You could write this one off as media overkill, but I think 
we all played.a part. Secretly I wanted the year 2000 to be 
different from the year before, and you probably did too. 
The turn of the millennium had an edge of fear that made 
it all the more delicious, and afterward I couldn’t help 
feeling disappointed that something hadn’t gone wrong 
— that I wasn’t forced to defend my apartment from wild 
bears for at least one night. It would, at least, have made 
the fin de siécle into something more than the start of an- 
other workweek. 

On the positive side, it’s safe to say the century’s been 
all uphill from there. @ 


Stephen Heuser can be reached at sheuser@phx.com. 
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BY CECIL ADAMS 


The continuing controversy over gay marriage has gotten me 
thinking about regular old marriage. Why do we have mar- 
riage laws at all? What business is it of the government who I 
shack up with? And why do gays want to get entangled in an 
institution that, judging from the example of Murphy Brown et 
al., many heterosexuals would just as soon dispense with? 

SWM looking to stay that way 
Chicago 


Good point. Gay men and lesbians are often portrayed as 
subverting the social order. But what are they trying to do? 
Join the military! Get married! Fix up the house and raise 
kids! In short, build the kind of world the religious right 
dreams of, except that the basic social unit is a happily mar- 
ried couple of the same sex. 

No one disputes that the original purpose of the marriage 
laws was to facilitate procreation. But is this objective obso- 
lete? Lots of people think so. “The present law of marriage is 
based on an outmoded appreciation of marriage as it operates 
in present-day society,” one law-review article says. Marriage 
is now primarily an economic and emotional relationship, the 
thinking goes. Marriage conveys a host of benefits unrelated 
to childbearing (tax breaks, family insurance coverage, etc.), 
and many married couples never have children. With the liber- 
alization of adoption rules in some jurisdictions, some gay 
couples raise children, and using “procreative technologies” 
such as artificial insemination, some lesbians bear thém. 

Following that line of argument, one might easily conclude 
that it’s unfair to deny marital benefits to people in long-term 
conjugal relationships solely because they’re homosexual. 
That was the rationale behind two‘recent court rulings that 
marital rights should be.extended to homosexual couples; one 
by the Vermont Supreme Court (the text of the ruling is 

available online at http://www.lambdalegal.org/sections/ 
library/decisions/vermont), the other by the Canadian 
Supreme Court (http://www.droit.umontreal.ca/doc/ 
csc-scc/en/pub/1999/vol2/html/1999scr2_0003.html). 
Friggin’ liberals, some may think. But where’s the harm? If 
gay men and lesbians want to buck the hetero trend away 
from marriage and face the prospect of divorce and spousal 
support, why-should the straight world care?.No one with 
half a brain thinks homosexuals want to “convert” straight 
people, destroy the family and traditional marriage, etc. Gay 
marriage would serve the public interest by increasing stabili- 
ty, reducing the social cost when relationships dissolve (by 
making the disadvantaged partner eligible for spousal sup- 
port), and maybe even reducing the spread of AIDS. And re- 
search to date suggests that children raised by homosexuals 
turn out about the same as children raised by heterosexuals. 
Still, you can accept gay marriage without wanting it en- 
acted by judicial fiat. The law’s failure to countenance gay 
marriage is hardly an injustice on a par with anti-miscegena- 
tion laws. Despite the changes of the past 50 years, the state’s 
chief motivation in promoting marriage remains the orderly 
propagation of the species. The rise in births among unmar- 
ried women notwithstanding, three-quarters of all children 
are still produced by married couples. The percentage of 
married couples with children under 18 living at home has 
dropped only slightly since 1950 (48.4 percent then, 46.5 
percent now). Two people of the same sex raising children 
remains a relatively minor social phenomenon (just 167,000 
US households, not all of which necessarily involve gay men 
or lesbians). The number of single-parent households has 
risen sharply, but if anything the problems associated with 
such families have increased society’s stake in encouraging 
conventional marriage. 

Gay marriage presents a host of tricky issues. Why should 
marriage be restricted to conjugal relationships? Suppose a 
couple of wiseacre straight roommates waltz into City Hall 
demanding a marriage license. We live together and share ex- 
penses, they argue. You’re telling us we can’t get a marriage 
license because we don’t have gay sex? I don’t claim such 
problems are insuperable, but they do suggest that the appro- 
priate place to decide this issue is the legislature, not the 
courts. @ 

Comments, questions? Take it up with Cecil on the Straight 
Dope message board, http://www.straightdope.com, or write 
him at the Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston, 
MA 02215. Cecil’s latest compendium of knowledge, Triumph 
of the Straight Dope, is available at bookstores everywhere. 
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The Gore camp prepares to explain why the VP stood 
up for his philandering boss. Plus, the politics of the 
Skakel case, and the incredible shrinking governor. 


») Spinning loyalty 


BY SETH GITELL 







OW’S THIS FOR a bit of politi- 
cal spin? If Al Gore had not 
been so loyal to President Bill 
Clinton during the impeachment hear- 
ings, America would be a shambles 
today. Any other action by Gore would 
have torn the country apart and caused 
the stock market to plummet. 

That’s the latest line coming pri- 
vately from portions of the Gore camp 
to explain what’s likely to become a 
major issue in the general election 
should Gore win the Democratic 
nomination. Like Naomi Wolf's alpha- 
male strategy and Gore’s decision to 
move his center of operations to 
Nashville, which inspired controversy 
earlier in the campaign, this issue is 
likely to stir debate within the Gore 
team. Expect it to come into sharper 
focus as Election Day approaches. 

The vice-president does have a 
problem. On December 19, 1999, the 
day the House of Representatives 
voted to impeach his boss, Gore 
joined House Democrats and the 
president on the White House lawn 
for a rally in Clinton’s defense. Gore 
declared that the impeachment vote 
“does a disservice to a man I believe 
will be regarded in history books as 
one of our greatest presidents. There” 
is no doubt in my mind that the ver- 
dict of history will undo the unworthy 
judgment rendered a short while ago 
in the United States Capitol.” Today, 
if you travel to the vice-president’s 
campaign headquarters in Nashville 
and look up, you'll see a giant bill- 
board of Gore embracing Clinton. 
The caption reads, ONE OF OUR 
GREATEST PRESIDENTS. 

The billboard was paid for by the 
Republican National Committee. 

In the face of such digs, the new 
Gore campaign tack is “part inocula- 
tion,” according to Democratic strate- 
gist Mary Anne Marsh. “It’s trying to 
have it both ways,” she says. “For the 
people who like Clinton, they already 
like Clinton. For the people who * 
didn’t like Clinton, it allows Gore to 
say, “What choice did I have?’” ~ 

The maneuver should appeal to the 
new constituencies the vice-president 
is trying to attract, notes Henry 
Sheinkopf, a New York-based Demo- 
cratic consultant. “There is a sense 
that Clinton’s behavior is in the back 
of people’s brains, especially among 
fundamentalist Christians, whom 
Gore has tried to reach out to,” he 
says. “The notion that saying he did 
the right thing to protect the country 
makes sense.” 

“1 think it’s a good explanation for 
his loyalty in spite of what some may 
see as immoral behavior,” Sheinkepf 
says. “He put the country’s betters: 
ment above his own feelings. It'sa: 
way to make him a patriot for bon a 
nouncing the president.” bie 

But not everyone thinks Gore's loy- 
alty needs any explaining. “The vice- 
president would say, ‘This was an at- 


_ tempt to take the president out —an 


attempt to destroy an administration,’ ” 
says one close Gore ally. “The vice- 
president was not going to allow that 
to happen. I think the vice-president 
can say very simply and very honor- 
ably, ‘I was not going to walk away 





GORE’S TEAM can’t decide how best to explain the vice-president’s ike 
vigorous defense of the impeached Clinton. 


from the most successful presidency 
of my lifetime.’” Still, the source ac- 
knowledges that the campaign is 
working on ways to shield Gore from 
Republican attacks on this issue. 
“They're all kind of trying to figure 
out how to spin this so it doesn’t in- 
jure him.” 

Part of the problem, some 
Democrats say, is the tone of the 
Clinton love-fest that Gore took part 
in more than a year ago. “I think he 
should have toned his rhetoric down a 
touch. I think the White House rally 
was a mistake,” says US Representa- 
tive Barney Frank, who staunchly de- 
fended the president during the im- 
peachment trial but did not join his 
House colleagues on the lawn that 
day. “What I said throughout was that 
the president was entitled to fairness 
but not to indignation. He was a guy 
who screwed up. I did not think tri- 
umphalism was appropriate on that 
Saturday.” Frank has yet to endorse a 
Democratic presidential challenger. 

In Gore’s defense, though, the vice- 
president was in no position to “ignore” 
the rally, Frank says. “You didn’t know 
I wasn’t there,” he points out. “But if Al 
Gore wasn’t there, [the press] would 
have written about it. He didn’t have 
any choice. No vice-president has any 
choices Nobody blamed Gerald Ford for 
standing by Nixon.” 

Political consultant Michael Gold- 
man, a local adviser to Bill Bradley, 
notes that the dilemma underscores 
an underlying tension in the Gore 
campaign. “The problem for these 
guys is that everything good about 
this administration, they want to take 
credit for,” he says. “Everything bad 
about the administration, they want to 
distance themselves from.” 

“This guy has no rudder,” says Re- 
publican National Committee 


- spokesman Mike Collins of AlGore. 
“First he-was being loyal out of friend- 


ship. Then he said [he was defending] 


one of our greatest presidents. Then - 


x 


_ he saidjhe found his behiavior te; es 
hensible. Now they say, ‘He did it to 


keep Wall Street from going into a ~ 

panic.’” As he says this; Collins can’t 
keep incredulity from creeping i 

yoice. Consider it a foreshadowing of 
what Gore would hear from.the GOP 
in a face-off against George W. Bush 

or John McCain. 

Footnote: the Gore camp can’t be 
happy with the latest television ads: 
from the diet company Jenny Craig, 
featuring Monica Lewinsky. The ads 
are unpopular because they apparently 
remind the public of something every- 
one would rather forget. Because they 
are paid advertising for a private com- 
pany, they fly under the scrutiny of 
federal election authorities. But people 
like Mike Collins must adore them. 

* 

As Connecticut attorneys prepare to 
litigate the case of Michael Skakel, 
who stands accused of beating 15- 
year-old Martha Moxley to death with 
a golf club in 1975, political junkies 

AP/WIDE WORLD 





MICHAEL SKAKEL ratted out 
Michael Kennedy to the DA. Don’t 
expect the Hickory Hill crowd to 
rush to his defense. 


are watching closely for potential fall- 
out. Skakel; 39, is a nephew of Ethel 
Kennedy andthe first cousin of former 
congressman Joe Kennedy. He’s.also 
the Kennedy relative who ratted out 
~.- See POLITICS, page 16 
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POLITICS, from page 14 
the late Michael Kennedy for his alleged af- 
fair with a Cohasset teenager. 

The case is being heard by juvenile court 
judge Maureen D. Dennis. But prosecutors 
are working to transfer the case from the 
juvenile court to the criminal court in 


Skakel himself is from tony Greenwich, 
and that’s GOP country, says Peter Beck, 
the town’s Democratic Party chairman. 
“The only time a Democrat wins [elec- 
tions] is in unusual circumstances,” he 
says. “We elected the tax collector this 
year. That’s a big job in this town.” The 


Paul Cellucci did a remarkable job 
impersonating the chairman of the 
Lowell School Committee during his 
State of the State address. 


Stamford. If they succeed, Skakel will be 
tried as an adult (possible under 1975 law). 
If that happens, watch for the Kennedy 
connection to come up during jury selec- 
tion. During voir dire, attorneys on both 
sides can ask prospective jurors questions 
about their feelings and attitudes toward 
the case. 

“Voir dire in Connecticut is wide open. A 
question might be asked, ‘What do you 
think of the Kennedy family?’ ” says Boston 
attorney and New England Cable News 
legal editor Jeffrey Newman. Compare that 
with Massachusetts, where voir dire is lim- 
ited to statutorily mandated questions that 
prospective jurors answer en masse by rais- 
ing their hands. Judges rarely allow addi- 
tional questions. 

Peter Truebner, a former New York 
prosecutor and a criminal-defense attorney 
with 20 years of experience in the Stamford 
court system, says he’d query jurors about 
their feelings toward the Kennedys. “I think 
you’d have to probe. You’d have to ask, 
“You always liked John Kennedy. Would 
that fact make you more or less likely to be 
fair in this case?’ ” Truebner notes. “There 
may be a pre-trial motion to prohibit any 
reference to Skakel as a Kennedy or a 
Kennedy relative. A judge could fairly ex- 
clude it from the evidence. I’d be inclined 
to think from a defense standpoint, you 
would not want that fact before the jury.” 


At BETH ISRAEL DEACONESS MEDICAL CENTER, you'll find physicians and specialists known for both their medical 


court’s jurisdiction cuts a swath through 
Fairfield County, and other communities in 
the area are more diverse, Beck notes: 
“Stamford is a Democratic town. Darien 
and New Canaan both tend to be Republi- 
can. Norwalk is working/middle class. 
Westport is sort of like Greenwich, but 
more politically liberal.” Still, the jury pool 
will probably include a greater-than-aver- 
age number of Republicans. 

“There may be an anti-Kennedy bias 
from staunch Republicans,” says Harvard 
Law professor and defense attorney Alan 
Dershowitz. “If it were to come fo a jury, 
of course, you’d have to get the Kennedy 
haters off.” 

An even more pressing issue may be 
Skakel’s religious background. He’s an 
Irish Roman Catholic being tried for mur- 
der in one of the last remaining WASP 
communities in the country. Writes Do- 
minick Dunne of a Catholic family in his 
1993 fictionalized account of the case, A 
Season in Purgatory: “They were neither 
accepted nor received by the society of 
their city, for the Irish — even the rich 
Irish . . . were considered in those days to 
be not altogether correct.” 

Skakel’s family connections drew the in- 
terest of Dunne, who, in turn, involved for- 
mer Los Angeles police detective Mark 
Fuhrman in the murder mystery. 
Fuhrman’s 1998 book about the case, Mur- 


HERE’S 


der in Greenwich, is credited by some with 
sparking the DA’s decision to take the case 
to a grand jury. 

What’s more, Fuhrman’s book agent for 
the project was Lucianne Goldberg, a for- 
mer friend of Dunne’s. Goldberg, of 
course, was in cahoots with Linda Tripp 
in the events that eventually led to the im- 
peachment of the president. Jeffrey 
Toobin, in his new book A Vast Conspira- 
cy (Random House), reports that Gold- 
berg, with Tripp on the telephone, asked 
Fuhrman whether semen preserved on 
clothing could be tested for DNA purpos- 
es. Goldberg did not tell Fuhrman the 
identities of the people involved. Fuhrman 
told Goldberg that it could. Tripp subse- 
quently persuaded Monica Lewinsky to 


PAUL DRAKE 


DIMINISHED? For the governor, 
moving the big speech to Lowell was 
a good idea poorly executed. 


save the blue dress that had the presi- 
dent’s “genetic material” on.it. So now we 
face the remarkable circumstance of hav- 
ing Fuhrman, Goldberg, and Tripp on. the 
same side against Skakel. Who says this 
isn’t going to be bigger than O.J.? 
Footnote: none of the Kennedys have 
rallied to Skakel’s defense. Senator Ted 
Kennedy issued a statement about the case 


WHY 


that can only be described as tepid: “I 
haven’t seen any of the reports,” he said. 
“It’s a very sad situation.” Don’t expect to 
see Hyannis or Hickory Hill come running 
when it’s time for Skakel to find character 
witnesses. 

* 

Governor Paul Cellucci appeared to do a 
remarkable job on Thursday, January 20, 
of impersonating the chairman of the Low- 
ell School Committee. His much-analyzed 
decision to hold the State of the State ad- 
dress at Lowell High School, rather than. at 
the State House, didn’t have the intended 
effect: Cellucci failed to come across as a 
populist fighting-the ugly tentacles of Bea- 
con Hill. Instead, the setting seemed to di- 
minish the governor — an impression in- 
tensified by his 20-pound weight loss of re- 
cent months. 

Cellucci’s address had none of the 
majesty associated with Ronald Reagan, 
Bill Clinton, or other masters of political 
stagecraft. Louisiana governor Huey Long, 
perhaps the greatest “populist” of our cen- 
tury, realized that in order to fight effec- 
tively for the working people, he first need- 
ed to give them something to be proud of. 
The spectacle of state dignitaries squeezed 
into chairs meant for students was not what 
the governor needed to energize his tenure. 


. 

Finally, hats off to Democratic strategist 
Mary Anne Marsh. Her instincts told her 
that Something was wrong with Bill Bradley 
well before he announced last week that 
he’d suffered four more episodes of irregu- 
lar heartbeat. Marsh told me that she found 
Bradley’s failure to respond to Gore’s at- 
tacks on Medicare and Iowa farm relief dis- 
concerting. She couldn’t understand how 
someone fighting for his political life could 
be reacting with such languor. Maybe his 
heart problem is more serious than he’s let- 
ting on, she said. Soon, we had the news §, 
proving Marsh’s theory correct. , 


Seth Gitell can be reached at 
sgitell@phx.com. 
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DON’T QUOTE ME 


lowa speaks, and the pundits rush to judgment. 
But first there’s the small matter of the primaries. 


It ain’t over 


BY DAN KENNEDY 


ONDAY NIGHT’S IOWA caucus- 
M es were supposed to mark the offi- 

cial opening of the 11-month pres- 
idential campaign. The results — viable, 
energized contenders in both parties, with 
everyone living to fight another day except 
for Orrin Hatch and possibly Gary Bauer 
— portend a rock-’em, sock-’em steel-cage 
match of a New Hampshire primary this 
coming Tuesday. But to judge from the 
post-lowa media blather, you’d think we’d 
already had it up to here with these guys. 

“Doug Bailey, cut to the chase here. Is it 
over?” asked Christopher Lydon, host of 
WBUR Radio’s The Connection, on Tues- 
day morning. Mind you, that was Lydon’s 
opening question. Bailey — editor of the 
Hotline, a daily political newsletter — 
sounded momentarily flustered before an- 
swering no. To be fair, Lydon quickly 
agreed with Bailey that the lead-up to New 
Hampshire can be “the best eight days in 
American politics.” But Lydon wasn’t the 
only one ready to call it a campaign. 

On NBC’s Today show, Katie Couric 
asked Al Gore whether he would urge Bill 
Bradley to get out of the race for the good of 
the Democratic Party. Granted, Bradley 
had just taken a 63 percent to 35 percent 
shellacking, but Couric’s proposition was 
bizarre and preposterous. Bradley lost in a 
state where caucusgoers had to get up in 
front of their friends, neighbors, and union 
officers to vote against the establishment 
candidate. Even though Bradley’s New 
Hampshire numbers appear to be slipping, 
that state’s open-primary system is far 
more congenial to an insurgent candidacy 
such as his. Which is why Gore responded 
to Couric by saying, well, no, there’s the 
matter of the primaries to be dealt with 
first. Duh. 

On ABC’s Good Morning America, Clin- 
ton-flack-turned-political-analyst Dee Dee 
Myers told Diane Sawyer that the race was 
pretty much over on the Republican side. 
With George W. Bush taking 41 percent 
and John McCain just five percent, Myers 
said, it was difficult to see how Bush could 
be stopped, even if McCain won New 
Hampshire. Now, Myers is hardly the first 
pundit to observe that Bush’s financial and 
organizational advantages may well make 
him unbeatable. But her underlying 
premise — that McCain’s hopes had been 
done in by the Iowa results — was ridicu- 
lous, given that McCain hadn’t even cam- 
paigned in Iowa. 

The media story of the lowa caucuses was 
one of too many reporters, analysts, and talk- 
ing heads chasing too little news. The results 
were in before 9 p.m. on Monday, giving the 
all-news cable networks four hours to pick 
them over and attempt to explain what it all 
meant, and how it would play out in New 
Hampshire. . 

As television often does, though, it drained 
the caucuses of excitement — wrung out 
every last drop — and left precious little to 
scrutinize. In a characteristically perceptive 
analysis in Tuesday’s New York Times, R.W. 
Apple Jr. wrote that, by directing their full 
glare on what was once a tiny, barely noticed 
event, the media have made it difficult for 
candidates to evolve as the campaign moves 
forward. Apple compared this year’s caucus- 
es with those of 1976, when Jimmy Carter’s 
surprising victory paved the way for his even- 
tual election as president. “Mr. Carter was 
free to define himself in the later stages of the 
campaign, and to keep his party reasonably 
united behind him,” Apple wrote. “Today the 
nation sees not only the Iowa results but the 
campaign that produces them.” Exhibit A: 


Bush, who was forced to be more specific in 
his anti-choice stand than he wanted to in 
order to fend off right-wingers Steve Forbes, 
Alan Keyes, and Gary Bauer. Bush may pay 
dearly for that later in the campaign; yet if 
he’d stayed fuzzy and had therefore come in 
with less than 40 percent, the media would 
have pronounced his Iowa effort a failure. 
Indeed, the most absurd aspect of the 
lowa caucuses is the expectations game — 
or “winning versus declaring victory,” as 
ABC’s Ted Koppel put it in his introduction 
to Nightline on Monday night. What’s strik- 
ing, though, is how both sides, the media and 
the candidates, have learned to play it. Bush 
called his less-than-overwhelming 41 percent 
a “record-shattering victory,” since it beat 
Bob Dole’s 37 percent of 1988. (Not that it 
mattered: Bush’s father beat Dole in New 
Hampshire a week later.) Steve Forbes, who 
came in 11 points behind Bush with an ad- 
mittedly surprising 30 percent, was bouncing 
around like a cyborg with a brand-new bat- 
tery pack. Alan Keyes’s 14 percent won him 
nothing more than bragging rights to the 
loony right-wingers both he and Gary Bauer 
were appealing to. But that didn’t stop Keyes 


# 


from popping up on CNN at 12:30 a.m. on 
Tuesday and telling Larry King that Bush’s 
voters were “duped into supporting him” by 
“phony polls.” He added: “I think I will win 
the nomination.” Surely that’s not the only 
strange thought he harbors. Only Bradley ap- 
peared to acknowledge the immensity of his 
defeat, even though he actually exceeded the 
31 percent benchmark he had set for himself. 

As Time magazine’s Margaret Carlson put 
it on CNN, “It’s unpunditlike to say the win- 
ners are the winners.” 


N A WORLD of 24-hour cable news chan- 

nels and the Internet, the biggest media 
losers are the political weeklies — the New 
Republic, the Weekly Standard, and the Na- 
tion. At their best, the weeklies provide the 
sort of tart, nasty-edged commentary that 
simply isn’t available elsewhere. But, being 
chronically short of cash, they can’t afford to 
move into the Internet age with anything 
more than a token presence, leaving them 
well behind the curve. The Standard got 
lucky this week; its Web site featured a 
week-old column by Andrew Ferguson 


lamenting the decline of negative campaign- 
ing (“Mud isn’t what it used to be”) that 
turned out to have been timed perfectly. 
This, after all, is a campaign in which there 
have been more Bush commercials about 
Forbes’s negative ads than there have been 
actual Forbes negative ads. This week, Mc- 
Cain unveiled a commercial in which he ac- 
cuses Bush of negative campaigning. And in 
a move that’s stomach-turning even by the 





doesn’t explain why York wrote an entire fea- 
ture about the articulate wingnut, but what 
the hell. On the other hand, Slate, which has 
been the number-one stop for media and po- 
son, didn’t quite manage to rise to the occa- 
sion. The best was a piece by Jacob Weisberg 
in which he described in some detail the tedi- 
um, the disorganization, and the petty grand- 
standing that make up caucus night. “The 
usual complaint about the Iowa caucus is that 
it’s unfair to give so much power to a small 
state that’s not representative of the rest of 
the country,” Weisberg wrote. “The lesson I 
take away is that the caucuses are much 
worse than that. They give vast power to a 
tiny minority in a small state — those willing 
to put up with a huge amount of bullshit.” 


HERE’S A LOT of repetition amid the 

punditry, and for that,you can blame the 
pernicious effect of media mergers and part- 
nerships. On Tuesday morning, four major 
Web sites — WashingtonPost.com, 
Newsweek.com, MSNBC.com, and Slate — 
featured news analyses by Washington Post 
staff writers David Broder and Thomas Ed- 
sall, And as New York University journalism 
professor Jay Rosen has observed, the Post’s 


National Review won the best-fun- 
fact award on Tuesday morning: it 
turns out that Forbes spent nearly 
$200 for each of his 25,000 votes. 


standards of politics, Bradley released a 30- 
second spot in which Niki Tsongas accuses 
Gore of using the same negative tactics 
against Bradley that Bill Clinton did against 
her late husband in 1992. The implication is 
that Clinton and Gore, having killed Paul 
Tsongas, are now trying to kill Bradley. It’s 
typical Bradley: go for the jugular while hid- 


PHOTOS BY MARK OSTOW 





IT’S OFFICIAL: George W. Bush and Al Gore are the front-runners. But the press went gaga in 
making that point and seemed to forget that the race isn’t over yet. 


ing behind someone else, all the while main- 
taining a sanctimonious distance from the 
crime scene. 

National Review, a conservative biweekly 
that has sunk some money into its Web pres- 
ence, won the best-fun-fact award on Tues- 
day morning: it turns out that Forbes spent 
nearly $200 for each of his 25,000 votes. 
Wrote Gary Geipel: “The image of Jimmy 
Carter’s walk across Iowa with his garment 
bag may need to be updated with a new 
stereotype.” But the real instant-analysis 
mantle (at least when it comes to the written 
word) has been passed to the big Web-only 
publications, Salon and Slate. Wiseass 
wanna-be Jake Tapper laid an egg with his 
lead for Salon — “Something no one ever 
told me about caucuses is that they can be 
rather stinky,” he wrote, making a remark- 
ably lame observation about the olfactory ef- 
fects of long johns, hot rooms, and sweat. But 
Tapper’s colleague Anthony York told a use- 
ful truth about Keyes: “Of course, the fact 
that Keyes’s third-place finish . . . is big news 
coming out of Iowa is a symptom of the 
media’s boredom with the race to date.” That 


entangling alliances mean an increasingly 
wider audience is being exposed to material 
simply because it originated with the Post, not 
because it’s the best. Indeed, the Post’s lowa 
coverage was bombastic in comparison to the 
Times’. The Times treated Iowa as another 
stop along the campaign trail; the Post, as 
electoral Armageddon. Edsall’s Bradley analy- 
sis, for instance, asserted in His Girl 

Friday—ike clichés that the candi- 

date “stumbled badly” and suffered 
_ a “stinging setback.” In the Times, 

James Dao focused more substan- 
| tively on | ion of ' 

_ proach for New Hampshire, writing 
about “concerns among some aides 
. about the state of his campaign.” 
Not that the Times is immuné from 
the urge to merge: it had a less am- 
bitious partnership with MSNBC 
before it was dropped in favor of the 
Post, and just last week the Times 
announced a new alliance with ABC 
News. Go to ABCNews.com, and 
you can watch a daily Webcast featur- 
ing Times political reporters such as 
Adam Clymer, who has a TV pres- 
ence that makes you understand why 
he’s spent his distinguished career as 
a print journalist. 

So now it’s on to New Hamp- 
shire. The ultraconservative Manch- 
ester Union Leader, which has en- 
dorsed Forbes and which is the only 
statewide newspaper, offered some 
of what’s in store in its Tuesday 
editions. The front-page headline 
— FORBES HAS GOOD NIGHT, BUT 
BRADLEY DOESN’T — was notable for its fail- 
ure to mention either of the winners. The 
paper played up a snippet about some guy 
getting dragged away by Texas Rangers after 
jabbing his finger into Bush’s face shortly 
after Bush arrived in Manchester at 3 a.m. 
And inside, there were — count ’em — two 
pro-Forbes editorials, one a reprint from 
the weekly Weir Times, and the other an ef- 
fort by editorial-page editor Bernadette 
Malone Connolly to convince her fellow 
twentysomethings that Forbes really, really 
is a very cool dude. “[T]here is no excuse 
for apathy this year,” she wrote. “One guy 
in the race is actually — ready for this? — 
a straight talker.” 

Had enough? You've got to be kidding. 
Thanks to the ridiculously short primary 
schedule and the warping role of big money, 
the nominees will be decided in a few weeks 
anyway. In the meantime, though, we might 
as well enjoy it. And ignore the pundits who 
want to believe that it’s already over. ie 





Dan Kennedy can be reached at 
dkennedy@phx.com. 
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CAMPAIGN 2000 


While the presidential front-runners canvassed 
lowa over the weekend, the underdog 5 
campaigns focused on the Granite State 


Coun 


BY MARGARET DORIS 


ANCHESTER, NEW 

HAMPSHIRE — “This is my 

secret for visibility!” exclaims 
Kevin Keefe, field director of the Bill 


-Bradley campaign, grabbing what 


look like old washrags off his desk 
and swinging them triumphantly aloft. 
“Battery-powered socks!” 

Visibility is shorthand for going 


we 


own to 
New Hampshire 


former furniture warehouse here. It 
requires fire in the bellies of those vol- 
unteers, sustained by the thought that 
they can actually make a difference. 
Which, of course, they can. 

In his account of George McGov- 
ern’s 1972 campaign, McGovern 
campaign manager and future presi- 
dential candidate Gary Hart stressed 


other phenomenon that’s changed 
campaigns — cheap airfare,” says 
Keefe, who did New Hampshire field 
organizing for Dick Gephardt in 1988 
and for Bill Clinton in 1992. For only 
a couple hundred bucks — less than 
the credit limit on most college stu- 
dents’ Visa cards — a volunteer can 
fly in for a week or a weekend from al- 
AP/WIDE WORLD 


BARNSTORMING BY BUS: McCain will be crisscrossing New Hampshire without rest until primary day, 
hoping his persistence translates into a win over George W. Bush. 


door to door, handing out campaign 
literature. It’s standing at roadsides, 
holding BEEP-BEEP FOR BILL BRADLEY 
banners. It’s yard signs, town-hall 
forums, phone calls. It’s blisters, 
chilblains, dog bites. 

Visibility is the tip of the organiza- 
tional iceberg. And organization is 
what wins New Hampshire. Organi- 
zation is why John McCain will win 
next Tuesday’s primary. It’s why if 
Bill Bradley doesn’t (and he really 
ought to), no one will be able to 
blame Kevin Keefe. Only once since 
1972 has a non-incumbent candidate 
won both the Iowa caucuses and the 
New Hampshire primary. Only once 
has a party nominee won the White 
House without first winning New 
Hampshire. Which is why in New 
Hampshire last weekend, neither the 
Bradley nor the McCain campaign 
was giving the lowa caucuses any 
thought at all. 

Visibility, however, was command- 
ing some extra consideration. Visibili- 
ty is damn hard when the thermome- 
ter reads one below zero. It requires 
battery-powered socks. It requires 
disposable hand warmers, which 
Keefe orders by the carton to hand 
out to the hundreds of new volunteers 
— mostly young, mostly college stu- 
dents — arriving weekly at the state 
headquarters, located in a cavernous 


the importance of organization. “The 
characteristics of a good political or- 
ganizer are universal: efficient, low- 
key, persistent, methodical, durable 
(mentally and physically), orderly to 
the point of compulsion,” he said. 
And though maybe Hart’s description 
isn’t actually universal — “low-key” is 
not exactly a talking point on Kevin 
Keefe’s résumé — the compulsive ac- 
cumulation and considered applica- 
tion of data is still the hallmark of a 
successful campaign. The walls of 
Keefe’s office are lined with maps: 
“All I do is color and put maps on all 
day,” he says. 

There are maps dividing the state 
into regions; Keefe can tell at a glance 
where his teams of field coordinators 
are and what volunteers they’re re- 
sponsible for. There’s a canvas map, 
showing all the towns “where we’ve 
knocked on every door.” (“The top 27 
towns, we’ve fully canvassed twice,” 
he says. “Keene’s been fully canvassed 
three times.”) There are “lit drop” 
maps, showing where campaign mate- 
rial has been distributed, and highway 
maps, which Keefe can use to puzzle 
out the quickest way to the farthest 
backwater burg. There’s a huge map 
of the United States, where staffers 
post updates on the cheapest fares 
from any of the 48 contiguous states 
to Manchester or Boston. “That’s an- 


most anywhere in the country. 

But it is, of course, the Internet 
that’s changed campaign organizing 
the most (see “Virtually Revealing,” 
News and Features, January 21). Visi- 
tors to Bradley’s Web site can volun- 
teer with a simple push of a button. “In 
the past, if you don’t have something 
for them to do, you'd lose them,” 
Keefe says. With the Net, though, 
“they keep ’em warm, they send ’em 
e-mails. When we do need ’em, they’re 
all on a database. We pop ’em up an 
e-mail — ‘Come to New Hampshire, 
we need you’ — and they come.” 

And keep coming. On January 2, 
62 volunteers arrived. On January 5; 
136 showed up. Every day, at least 
100 new faces appear at headquar- 
ters. On any given day, Keefe esti- 
mates, the campaign is responsible for 
housing anywhere from 150 to 250 
volunteers, most of them in private 
homes. Keefe himself has been bunk- 
ing in a home in Londonderry, in 
what the owners call the Pig Room. 
More than 300 pig items smile be- 
nignly on Keefe as he sleeps. A col- 
league was sleeping in the adjacent 
Doll Room, but “he used to have 
nightmares — he thought they were 
all staring at him.” So he’s moved 
back to Manchester and the Flop- 
House, a donated hostelry whose 
newsletter recently advised residents 





not to smoke, to have all visitors out by 11 p.m., and to 
“bring a bag of trash to work each day” in order to reduce 
the household burden. 

On Saturday night, Keefe presides over more than 100 
volunteers as they prepare lit drops and mailings and make 
phone calls. At one table, young student-council types stuff 
envelopes and cloak sexual tension in coy talk of superdele- 
gates. A carload of high-school students from New. York — 
well suited for roles in Revenge of the Nerds V — are gently 
admonished after writing “Sorry I missed you — Chewbac- 
ca” on some of the pamphlets for a literature drop. In a back 
room, two vanloads of students from Pitt make phone calls 
to prospective voters. The phone lists are bad; there seem to 
be a disproportionate number of dead voters. “I’m sorry for 
your loss,” one student says, pressing on gamely, “Is there 
anything you’d like to know about Bill Bradley?” 

“I work in human resources,” he explains later. “I’m used 
to cold calls.” ; 

“The best thing about kids in their first campaign is their 
energy,” says Keefe! “They don’t know what you can’t do, 
so they invent things. They throw out ideas . . . 

“Some of them,” he admits, “are screwy.” 


N SUNDAY morning, Joan Rogers of Plaistow is stamp- 
ing postcards in Senator John McCain’s Merrimack 
Street campaign headquarters. “I’m 49,” she says, “and this 
is the first campaign I’ve volunteered in.” She’s been work- 
ing sirice last summer; for the past week she’s been bringing 

along two friends, also first-timers. “An average person is 
never going to have a chance again,” Rogers explains. Adds 
her friend Terrie Kahl: “Maybe politics could be improved 
for a change, or changed.” 

“The enthusiasm of first-time volunteers is amazing,” says 
a McCain staffer who asked not to be named. “They'll do 
anything. After 20 years [of volunteering], you go, “What 
can I get out of?’” 


The phone lists are bad; 
there seem to be a 
disproportionate number 
of dead voters. 


McCain agrees. “We have people involved in our campaign 
who have never been involved before,” he says. “Fifty thou- 
sand people have volunteered over the Internet” to work on 
the national campaign. Unlike the Bradley effort, however, 
McCain’s state campaign is relying almost exclusively on New 
Hampshire volunteers, most of = middle ed or older. 

His campaign makes it easy to get involved. At each stop, 
there are sign-up sheets where attendees are asked to indi- 
cate their interests, from active volunteering to receiving 
mailings. No one leaves without being urged to take 20 
pieces of literature to distribute to friends and neighbors. 
After a Sunday “town meeting” appearance in Salem, sup- 
porters are encouraged to help themselves to McCain yard 
signs and eight-inch metal spikes. “We went down to Home 
Depot and got a bunch of spikes,” explains State Represen- 
tative Janeen Dalrymple, noting that the sudden drop in tem- 
peratures has frozen the ground rock-hard. Yards signs 
don’t do much good, after all, if they’re left in the trunk of a 

car or pinned up in a basement rec room. 

McCain and his “Straight-Talk Express” will be bus- 
storming the state, crisscrossing New Hampshire without 
stopping until primary day. Several times a day, McCain 
does his high-wire act: taking unscripted, unscreened ques- 
tions from the audience while the television cameras whir. In 
Concord, a man wants to know what McCain is going to do 
about the fact that Clinton is a KGB operative. In Salem, a 
man complains that the military is forcing his son to take 
early retirement. Back in Concord a little girl, a stooge for 
her parents, wants to know what the candidate thinks of 
school vouchers. McCain doesn’t take a single false step. 

In a back room of his New Hampshire headquarters is a re- 
vealing set of numbers. Staffers are updating a four-category 
comparison of McCain and Bush. Trips to New Hampshire: 
McCain 28, Bush 9. Days spent in New Hampshire: Mc- 
Cain 62, Bush 9. Town-hall forums: McCain 94, Bush 1. En- 
dorsements by state legislators: McCain 76, Bush 65. These 
figures, they are hoping, mean more than any Iowa caucus. 


EVIN KEEFE is psyched. One of those screwy kid ideas 

might just bear fruit. Why, a kid wanted to know, don’t 
we do a literature drop at Dunkin’ Donuts? Everybody goes 
to Dunkin’ Donuts. Keefe figures there’s a least one Dunkin’ 
Donuts for every precinct in New Hampshire. So if he can 
do a lit drop at every Dunkin’ Donuts — say, “A Slam 
Dunkin’ for Bill” on Thursday — it’s the perfect dry run for 
primary day. “If we can get people to stand in front of 
Dunkin’ Donuts, we can get them to stand in front of polling 
places,” he explains. “If you give ’em a smile, hand ’em a 
piece of literature, you steal a couple of votes from the other 
guy that way ... you keep yours solid.” 

_ Visibility. “It’s all of these things together,” Keefe says. 
“One person’s going to get turned on by this piece of lit. 
One by a phone call. One by the visibility and enthusiasm. 
And you don’t know which for which, so you just try and hit 
all the buttons.” - 


Margaret Doris is a freelance writer living in Newton; she 
has written about presidential politics since 1984. 
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In November, an academic surgeon from UMass 
Memorial Health Care spoke candidly about the 
tensions wrought by managed care. Days later, he was 
fired. He refused to leave. Now he’s fighting for his job. 
Consider it a harbinger of things to come. 


BY KRISTEN LOMBARD! 


N THIS ERA of profit-driven health care, one thing liver surgeon William Meyers has 
learned is to be careful of what he says. 
In a lunchtime conversation at a fundraising strategy session in November, Meyers, who 

heads the surgery department at UMass Memorial Health Care in Worcester, told two UMass 
Memorial donors about the tension that exists between hospital administrators and doctors. 
Talk centered on whether UMass Memorial’s leadership had “lost touch” with doctors. Mey- 
ers noted that although administrators and doctors often don’t get along — a situation ag- 
gravated by managed care — he believes UMass Memorial to be “in better shape” than most 
institutions facing cutbacks and mergers. 

Days after the lunch, Meyers was called before Dr. Peter Levine, the UMass Memorial 
CEO, and fired for having made a “discrediting remark.” Levine ordered Meyers to pack his 
belongings by 7 a.m. the next day. A stunned Meyers refused, unwilling to abandon his posi- 
tion at UMass Medical School — a position in which he’s catapulted the surgery department 
to national prominence and attracted millions of dollars in research grants, as well as world- 


renowned surgeons, to UMMS. 


As word of Meyers’s “firing” spreads, 
academics across the nation are reacting 
with shock. “We’re all looking at this with 
incredulity,” says Andrew Warshaw, chair- 
man of the surgery department at Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital. And a UMass 
Memorial insider (who, like many, asked to 
remain anonymous) exclaims, “You could 
have knocked me over with a feather when 
I heard the news. . . . Firing a chair in this 
fashion is the rarest of rare birds.” 

Administrators at UMass Memorial 
have said little to shed light on what looks 
like a precipitate action. They have 
worked behind the scenes to have Meyers 
removed. The administration first offered 
to pay Meyers several years’ worth of 
compensation to leave quietly; when he 
declined, Levine formally requested that 
Aaron Lazare, the UMMS chancellor, ini- 
tiate a job-evaluation process that could 
lead to Meyers’s dismissal by February. 
Since then, the administration has tried to 
set up a paper trail after the fact: Meyers 
received two registered letters of repri- 
mand and a document outlining 22 sepa- 
rate instances of “institutional disloyalty.” 
Meyers claims that the administration 
hired at least one private investigator to 
look into his background. 

Meyers’s predicament serves as a chill- 
ing example to academic physicians at 
UMMS of what they may be risking by 
speaking freely. In the two years since the 
UMass Medical Center, a teaching hospi- 
tal, merged with the private Memorial 
Hospital in March 1998, it has offered an 
unwelcome dose of corporate life to the 


medical teaching world. Yet the increas- 
ing corporatization of health care — and 
its attendant restrictions of free speech — 
isn’t unique to UMMS. Just last year, 
New England Journal of Medicine editor 
Jerome Kassirer was fired for his opposi- 
tion to the practice of using the journal 
logo on spinoff publications. And Farrin 
Manian of St. John’s Mercy Medical Cen- 
ter, in St. Louis, was fired last October 
for publishing a newspaper opinion piece 
in which he stated that financial pressures 
were jeopardizing the quality of patient 
care. Ultimately, clashes like these could 
mark profound changes for academic 
medicine. 


HAT MEYERS should have to defend 

himself and his work would have 
seemed improbable just a few years ago. 
Then, UMMS fought hard to lure the pio- 
neering physician to Worcester. Meyers 
was well known for his work; he per- 
formed the first liver transplant in the 
South, in 1983, and served as chief of 
general surgery at Duke for 13 years. In 
1995, UMMS chancellor Lazare ap- 
proached Meyers about chairing the 
surgery department and asked him to cre- 
ate a wish list of what he’d need to set up 
a nationally ranked department. Soon af- 
terward, Meyers was offered an impressive 
package that included a $350,000-plus 
salary and seed money for new clinical 
programs. 

Since his UMass tenure began in 1996, 
Meyers has accomplished much of what 
he set out to do. He built up his depart- 


ment’s research program by attracting 
first-class scientists to study trauma, can- 
cer, and transplantation. The division cur- 
rently boasts $5.5 million in federal re- 
search grants. 

In 1998, he helped establish the highly 


Py 
UMASS MEMORIAL CEO Peter Levine didn’t 
like what he heard — so he fired a department 


chairman. 


sachusetts hospital outside Boston allowed 


to do so. 


What Meyers takes great pride in is what 
he calls the “spirit of collaboration” among 
the city’s physicians today. When he first 
moved to the area, he noticed that doctors 
at UMass Medical Center, Memorial Hos- 
pital, and St. Vincent Hospital often saw 
each other as competitors, although they, 
dealt with the same medical students. 
“There wasn’t much of an esprit de corps,” 
he recalls. So he coordinated a Saturday- 
morning conference for surgical residents 
and physicians, which has evolved into a 
regular, well-attended event. As a result, he 
says, “the hostility is changing.” 

It is in this same collaborative vein, Mey- 
ers maintains, that he’s gone to administra- 
tors whenever he sees. need for improve- 
ment. Indeed, Meyers, who backed the 
merger of UMass Medical Center and 
Memorial Hospital, has a habit of challeng- 
ing the new leadership on a host of issues, 
including boosting fundraising and improv- 
ing employees’ benefits. 

Meyers has been most pointed and vocal 
over UMass Memorial’s billing methods. 
For months Meyers, along with fellow sur- 

geons, pressed the administration to 
reconsider how it collects money 
from insurance companies, so that 
patient bills and payment appeals 
could be processed more efficient- 
ly. “All we were trying to do was 
improve the system, and we were 
met with resistance,” he claims. 
Yet his unremitting pressure even- 
tually led to a task force that’s 
about to implement ideas Meyers 
lobbied for — a sure sign, among 
colleagues, that his complaints 
haven’t been unjustified. 

“Meyers has been heavy-handed 
in his criticism,” says one long- 
time UMMS employee, “but not 
without solid foundation.” 


ERHAPS LEVINE thought he 

would improve things at 
UMMS by firing Meyers, but he 
should have thought twice before 
he acted. Ever since the scandal 





successful liver-transplant program, navi- 
gating a lengthy political process that pitted 
UMMS against Boston’s teaching hospi- 
tals. And just last year, Meyers and his col- 
leagues won special state approval to pro- 
duce a new heart-transplant program, mak- 
ing UMass Memorial the only Mas- 


became public, paranoia has de- 
scended upon everyone from surgical resi- 
dents to staff physicians. Morale has suf- 
fered; rumors have swirled. “People are 
afraid,” acknowledges one surgeon. “They 
worry, if someone like Meyers can be 
forced out, who will be next?” 

The uncertainty — specifically, the un- 





certainty of Meyers’s fate — translates into 
tangible'costs as well. The flap, which has 
coincided with thé ‘annual recruitment 
campaign, has prompted prospective stu- 
dents to re-examine UMMS. “Applicants 
want to go to a place where they know who 
is chairman,” explains Robert Quinlan, a 
UMass Memorial chief surgeon who had 
worked at Memorial Hospital for 19 years 
and is a friend of Meyers’s. 

Another surgeon sighs and reveals that 
prime residents and staff newcomers, some 
of whom were set to start on January 1, 
have delayed because, he says, “they don’t 
know if their boss will lose his job.” . 


fects. Warns one veteran UMMS employee: 
“This department has achieved an excellent 
national reputation, but you can destroy the 
reputation quicker than you can build it.” 

Not only has the controversy tarnished 
the fledgling system’s own image, but, ac- 
cording to one official, it’s hindered 
fundraising efforts for the anticipated 
$100,000 UMMS research facility. 
“UMass Memorial has taken real hits,” the 
official laments — hits that he, among oth- 
ers, attributes to Meyers’s “unfortunate” 
choice to go public rather than push quietly 
for resolution. 

In a faculty memo released to the 


That Meyers should have to 
defend himself and his work 
would have seemed improbable 
just a few years ago. 


Such an outcome, a very possible one, is 
upsetting to department colleagues — and 
not simply because of Meyers’s apparent 
strengths. It’s also because, if he’s dis- 
missed, the chances of attracting an equally 
qualified successor seem slim. After all, po- 
tential candidates will scrutinize the debate. 
“It gets to be a difficult position to fill,” 
says Mass General’s Warshaw. “People will 
be asking, “What the hell happened to Bill 
Meyers? Is that a frying pan J want to get 
into?’” 

Moreover, those who’ve followed Meyers 
to the UMass system — both staff and pa- 
tients — may follow him out the door. If 
that happens, departmental peers predict, 
his dismissal will bring lasting, crippling ef- 


Worcester Telegram & Gazette last week, 
Lazare, who has kept a rather low profile 
so far, confirms that the dispute has dam- 
aged UMass Memorial. “Our national 
image as an effectively governed, rapidly 
growing academic health center is under 
scrutiny,” Lazare writes. The memo con- 
tinues: “Some have questioned whether the 
merger itself is in jeopardy. I say in the 
strongest terms that this merger will not 
and cannot be undone.” 


HE LEVINE-MEYERS dispute never 

would have happened if not for the 
UMass Medical Center—Memorial Hospital 
merger, a still-evolving union between two 
distinct institutions. Which is why many 
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WILLIAM MEYERS, the hospital’s surgery-department chair, made frank 
remarks in casual conversation about the drawbacks of managed care. Now his job 


is in danger. 


onlookers cannot help but view their dis- 
pute as a merger story, at least in part. 
“This is the merger playing itself out,” says 
one. Worcester politician who was involved 
in legislation that allowed the merger to 
take place. 

If anything, the debate has called atten- 
tion to unanswered questions about the 
kind of control Levine, as hospital CEO, 
should have over clinical-department 
chairs, all of whom serve on the UMMS 
faculty. Chief surgeon Quinlan says he 
thinks the controversy lays bare a “merger 
shortcoming.” : 

“It may point out the need for compro- 
mise, for some kind of shared power,” he 
says. 

The notion is hardly unreasonable, con- 
sidering the number of cases illustrating 
the hazards of hospital unions — especial- 
ly those that involve academic medical 
centers. Take the 1996 merger of Beth Is- 
rael and New England Deaconess in 
Boston, which has spawned dissension 
and poor morale. Just last year, the chief 
surgeon resigned amid complaints; six 
surgeons left for other hospitals; and the 
entire liver-transplant team moved to the 
Burlington-based Lahey Clinic. That insti- 
tution, too, experienced a merger mishap 
when, in 1997, its two-year union with 
Dartmouth-Hitchcock Medical Center in 
Lebanon, New Hampshire, unraveled be- 
cause of cultural differences and leader- 
ship disagreements. 

Until now, the UMass Memorial part- 
nership has gone fairly well, save for 
tough, somewhat prickly negotiations at 
the outset. But what makes mergers diffi- 
cult is the clash of brutal economics with 
independent-minded physicians and an 
academic medical center’s mission — 
namely, teaching, research, and patient 
care. 


To be sure, the Levine-Meyers feud has 
highlighted the system’s persistent, ever- 
intensifying money problems. Countless 
newspaper articles have depicted the eco- 
nomic crisis affecting not just UMass 
Memorial, but teaching hospitals else- 
where. Though it’s trimmed purchasing 
costs and management jobs, UMass 
Memorial, which employs 10,400 people, 
continues to face drastic federal Medicare- 
reimbursement cuts. In 1998, it lost a re- 
ported $42 million, followed by another 
$6.6 million during the first quarter of 
fiscal year 1999. The administration later 
revealed that the fiscal year 2000 budget 
could have a shortfall of up to $50 mil- 
lion, which would certainly lead to pro- 
gram slashes. 

To UMass Memorial insiders, this larger 
economic picture has most likely fueled the 
latest debate. After all, cost-cutting pres- 
sures have strained the administration. One 
UMass Memorial official confides that ad- 
ministrators are working under taxing con- 
straints, and adds: “This situation is related 
to pressure upon Levine to keep the place 
operating efficiently. . . . We have to re- 
main healthy and viable.” - 

A UMMS professor puts it more bluntly: 
“If I were Levine, I'd be petrified. The cut- 
backs have scared medicine to a point 
where it doesn’t know if it can exist.” 

Maybe so. Yet despite the financial bur- 
dens, Levine doesn’t seem to get much 
sympathy from UMass Memorial physi- 
cians — mainly, they argue, because of un- 
happiness over how the administration 
conducts business. One doctor complains 
that fellow doctors feel disenfranchised, ex- 
cluded from the decision-making process. 
“The administration,” he says, “has the at- 
titude that it is in control and that it has the 


all-knowing plan.” 
See MUZZLED, page 27 
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be something personal in the Levine-Mey- 
ers dispute. Not many UMass Memorial 
doctors, in fact, are surprised that Levine ap- 
pears to be its instigator. Levine, a bright, de- 
termined.man, gained a reputation for ruling 
Memorial Hospital with an “iron fist.” In a 
January 7 Telegram & Gazette op-ed piece, 
Michael Bradbury, a veteran ophthalmologist 
who charges Levine with intimidation, al- 
ludes to the CEO’s past, saying: “There is a 
history of controlling information, stifling de- 
bate, and disenfranchising medical staff from 
governance of a hospital where they care for 
patients.” 

UMass Memorial insiders reinforce such 
allegations, asserting that Levine’s “thin 
skin” has fostered an environment where 
people cannot voice opinions without fearing 
retribution. One person who has seen the 
CEO at the negotiating table sums up the at- 
titude best: “Levine is an autocrat. He be- 
lieves in his right to run a . . . school where 
everyone does as he says.” 

Levine declined to be interviewed for this 
story, citing “private personnel” reasons. In a 
five-line prepared statement provided to the 
Phoenix, he states, “As a courtesy to Dr. 
Meyers, and in order to protect his privacy, I 
have refrained from comment as to the par- 
ticulars of this situation.” He concludes, 
“Matters such as these should be conducted 
with dignity and with respect for the rights of 
individuals involved, and not aired in the 
media.”. 

To be fair, the feud couldn’t have intensi- 
fied without a willing, resolute Meyers — a 
fact his detractors have seized on. Just as 
Levine’s management style has come under 
fire, so too has the department chairman’s. 
Former division chiefs, in particular, have de- 
cried his “self-absorbed,” relentless tactics; in 
a T&G letter to the editor, a previous chief's 
wife wrote that Meyers had forced staff res- 
ignations by slashing salaries and reducing 
responsibilities. Now, she argued, Meyers is 
finally tasting his own medicine. Even sup- 
porters recognize that he’s a demanding 


CHANCELLOR AARON LAZARE will decide 
the case that has all but paralyzed the department. 


leader who can be rough in his administrative 


There’s little question the escalating debate 


is a product of both personalities. One ob- 
server who supports Meyers calls the embat- 
tled chairman a “winner,” and says: “When 
he fights for something, he goes all the 
way. .. . That’s how he’s been with Levine.” 
But there’s something else about which 
there’s little question: the furor may spell the 
end for the openly critical Meyers. 


(OU HAVE to prove academic reasons to 

fire someone,” says Charles Hafferjee, di- 
rector of cardiac electrophysiology at the 
Boston-based St. Elizabeth's Medical Center. 
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Yet in this incident, he points out, 
a hospital CEO might be empow- 
ered to take unilateral action, 
running roughshod over the 
’ cherished tenet of academic free- 
dom. “We all feel very threatened 
by this case,” he says. 
Even though academic free- 
dom is considered one of the 
basic American freedoms of 
speech and expression, the idea 
didn’t take hold until. 1900, when 
Edmund Ross, a Stanford Uni- 
versity economics professor, set 
out to test how beholden he and 
colleagues were to college bene- 
factors. Despite being a consum- 
mate scholar, Ross suffered a 
nasty forced resignation after a 
contentious two-year stint during 
which he championed unpopular 
political views about labor rights, 
free silver, and immigration. 
A century later, people in 
academia will tell you that an ed- 
ucational institution intolerant of 
dissenting opinion is a poor one 
at best. Still, like any ideal, aca- 
demic freedom doesn’t always 
translate into reality. “Academic 
institutions are just like business- 
es or government,” muses Robert 
Oldman, a doctor who once 
worked at an academic medical center but 
now has a private practice in South Carolina. 

“They are full of people and their human 
frailties.” 

Oldman should know. The former head of 
oncology at Vanderbilt University became a 
controversial figure himself when he criti- 
cized the adverse influence that funders can 
have on medical research. He eventually 
stepped down of his own accord, but his ex- 
perience left him convinced that “anyone 
who speaks out, even in academia, will find 
himself in a precarious situation.” 

Si Meyers’s habit of challenging 
the UMass Memorial leadership, it’s no won- 
der observers have come to view the debate 


as a modern-day test case, emblematic of the 
inevitable tensions between corporate and 
academic ‘influences. And because more 
teaching hospitals are merging with private, 
profit-conscious hospitals, the UMass 
Memorial case could mark a profound 
change for academic. medicine. 

“This is about whether a corporate hierar- 
chy will impose itself on an academic institu- 
tion,” one observer says, adding: “Are teach- 
ing hospitals to become just another arm of 
the corporation?” 

The importance of that question might ex- 
plain why three highly regarded “external ex- 
perts” have agreed to come to Worcester 
from Boston, Baltimore, and Virginia in early 
February. UMMS chancellor Lazare ap- 
pointed the three-member panel in accor- 
dance with the medical school’s bylaws, 
which is standard among higher-education 
institutions. The panel is expected to review 
the charges against Meyers, along with his 
rebuttal, then speak to both men. The out- 
side experts — Mitchell Rabkin of Beth Is- 
rael, Edward Miller of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and R. Scott Jones of University of 
Virginia — will provide recommendations to 
Lazare, who will have the final say. 

All of this, though, must be done within 90 
days of the official termination request — by 
mid February. Otherwise, Levine has the au- 
thority to fire Meyers under the UMass 
Memorial agreement. 

As the deadline nears, Meyers and his 
supporters have held fast in hopes of a fa- 
vorable ending. The besieged surgeon takes 
comfort in the belief that Lazare, who has a 
reputation for being judicious, will strive for 
fairness. And he believes his fight for aca- 
demic freedom not only will prevail, but will 
benefit all. 

“There are wrinkles in our system that 
need to be ironed out,” he says, “but we can 
do it and it will help our institution.” 

But only, it seenis, with aid from the 
UMass Memorial leadership. & 


Kristen Lombardi can be reached at 
klombardi@phx.com. 
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In-the war of words — 
and abortion access — 


anti-choice forces are 
winning the battle 


ae -—) | 
Failing 

7 
gains 
BY DAVID VALDES GREENWOOD 


A S THE 27TH annual March for Life flooded the na- 





tion’s capital on January 24, the anniversary of Roe 

v. Wade, it was easy to mistake the event for a cele- 
bration instead of a protest. Given the advances made by 
abortion-rights opponents in recent years, march organiz- 
ers had much to savor. In the war of words, anti-choice 
forces are winning. They have had enormous success in 
imprinting the misleading term “partial-birth abortion” on 
the public consciousness. And-their long campaign to en- 
courage the myth of easy access has succeeded widely, even 
as access itself grows increasingly difficult. 

On January 14, the US Supreme Court agreed to hear 
the appeal of Carhart v. Stenberg, a Nebraska case involving 
a ban on so-called partial-birth abortions. This is the most 
substantive abortion matter to come before the Court since 
1992, when it reaffirmed a woman’s right to abortion. Ne- 
braska’s law banning the “partial birth” procedure has 
twice been struck down in appeals as unconstitutional. In 
an opinion issued by the US Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit (the most recent court to hear this case), the 
justices ruled that “though widely used by lawmakers and 
the popular press, [the term ‘partial-birth abortion’) has no 
fixed medical or legal content.” 

That statement goes to the*heart of the problem with the 
term, and with legislation that contains it. “Partial-birth 
abortion” is usually used. to mean intact dilation and extrac- 
tion (known as D&E, or D&X, depending on the age of the 
fetus and the manner of delivery). After a physician has de- 

» termined that it is necessary, labor is induced and the par- 
tially exposed fetus is terminated outside the womb (gener- 
ally to avoid risks to the mother posed by a nonviable fetus 
remaining in utero). Such a scenario may be unpleasant or 
disturbing, but it is never approached lightly or without se- 
rious medical discussion. According to Tina Sincotti, pro- 
ject coordinator for the Abortion Access Project of Mas- 
sachusetts, the “vast majority” of such cases involve 
“women who wanted to have a child and found out very 
late about some genetic problem, the brain not developing, 
or the brain stem developing on the outside.” 

This reality often gets short shrift in the public discus- 
sion. The term “partial birth” is “public relations, it’s 
fundraising, and it’s politics,” says Ron Fitzsimmons, exec- 
utive director of the National Coalition of Abortion 
Providers (NCAP). “Abortion leaders have admitted as 
‘much, that it’s a ploy.” In its carefully crafted vagueness, 
the term may be interpreted to cover any abortion proce- 
dure that involves an element of induced labor, which ap- 
plies to terminations “from the first trimester to the third,” 
according to Sincotti, and includes the most common pro- 
cedures used before fetal viability. In a 1998 ruling against 
legislation that included the term, an Alaska court found 
that “the broad sweep of the language involved could allow 
enforcement against most, or all, abortion procedures.” 

That potential has not deterred 28 states from passing 
such legislation since 1995 — 25 of-those states prohibit- 
ing “partial birth” procedures without any exception for the 
health of the mother, even if the fetus is not viable. This 
erodes two long-cherished tenets of Roe v. Wade and suc- 
ceeding decisions: that a woman’s health is paramount, and 
that states may not create a “substantial obstacle” to a 
woman’s ability to terminate a nonviable fetus. If a 

‘ y A woman’s life-threatening pregnancy may safely be termi- 
' nated only by a D&E, such laws would leave her to die, re- 
gardless of whether the fetus would live. 

How could such legislation pass? For one thing, “partial 
. irth” is astunningly effective term: it evokes a primal life 
event usually associated with equal parts drama and cele- 
bration, and it brings to mind the image of a healthy baby 
emerging from the womb. Heriry Hyde, in a speech before~ 
Congress, painted a picture of a child almost entirely out of 
the womb, then slaughtered needlessly — what he kept 
calling “the four-fifths baby.” What anti-choice forces have, 
' : then, is a sleek little term that implies an act of utter inhu- 

{; 38 ES a manity. There is no similarly compact way to present the 
ee AV ae image of, say, a distraught woman learning that her fetus 
Ad ¢ 4 3 Kevs A al has its brain stem exposed and will surely die — or, worse 
yet, that the pregnancy may claim her life as well: What 
__ phrase do we have for this woman, perhaps with other chil- 
dren and a husband who are-one terrible choice away from 
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losing mother and wife? Says Fitzsimmons, “It’s just very 
difficult to explain the procedure in a 10-second ad.” You 
can spin rhetoric any way you like, pressing it neatly into a 
sound bite, but when rhetoric becomes law, there remains 
no room for the messy details of life-and-death decisions. 


HAT THERE is room for is the continued erosion of 

Roe v. Wade. As the New England Journal of Medicine 
warned in July 1998, “the hope seems to be that more heat- 
ed rhetoric will help turn the public and physicians against 
abortion itself.” And that strategy seems to be working. In a 
1999 USA Today/Gallup poll, only 27 percent of respon- 
dents said they would keep abortion entirely legal; 71 per- 
cent favored restricting access to cases of rape, incest, or 
life-threatening emergency. That statistic is profound in 
what it excludes: fetal viability, physical risk to the mother 
or fetus, and poverty or other sociological factors. This ap- 
parent willingness to limit access so severely suggests that 
the American public may indeed have bought in to the anti- 
choice movement’s rhetoric. 

In its press materials, March for Life organizers drive 
home a claim that has so permeated our culture as to be- 
come accepted wisdom: that abortions are easy to get. 
Sneering that “everything from physical well-being to psy- 
chological and financial well-being” has been used to justify 
ending a pregnancy, organizers claim that abortion is now 
an “unfettered practice.” In particular, anti-choice activists 
suggest that poor women routinely have abortions at tax- 
payer expense and that teenage girls get abortions easily, 
with their parents none the wiser. This myth fits neatly with 
two conservative tenets — the misguidedness of social 
spending and the sanctity of parental authority. What it 
doesn’t dovetail with is reality. 

According to a 1998 study by the Alan Guttmacher Insti- 
tute, the rise of mergers between secular and religiously af- 
filiated hospitals has corresponded with a huge decline in 
the number of institutions that do abortions; only 14 per- 
cent of hospitals now provide the procedure in some form. 
Ninety percent of all abortions take place in clinics — al- 
most all of which, as Abortion Access Project studies note, 
are in urban areas. Ninety-five percent of rural counties 
have no providers at all. “For rural women, it’s extremely 
isolating,” says Rachel Thorburn, formerly the assistant di- 
rector of direct services at the Everywoman Center in 
Amherst. “You don’t even know where to get services — 
no one is advertising “We perform abortions.’ ” Late-term- 
abortion providers are even rarer: according to Tina Sin- 
cotti, a woman in her seventh month who has learned that 
she and the fetus will both die if the pregnancy continues 
has a choice of exactly three doctors in the entire nation 
who will perform an abortion. 


sions in several positions: as a nurse practitioner at a non- 
profit clinic, as a high-school-based health-care provider, 
and as a Planned Parenthood staff nurse. “It takes me so 
long to facilitate a young woman getting an abortion,” she 
says. “There are so many hoops.” Roberts says that though 
the delays usually don’t take so long that termination is im- 
possible, they take long enough that “the girl’s life is made 
increasingly more difficult, and the delay makes for more 
physical pain.” Roberts knows of only one case where the 
delay made it impossible for the young woman to get an 
abortion — and then the baby died at four weeks of age 
anyway. 

Many of the 42 states with access limitations for minors 
defend their restriction by offering a “judicial bypass” op- 
tion, which allows a minor to plead her case directly before 
a judge in extraordinary circumstances. But that solution 
can be hard to take advantage of, Roberts says: “Think of 


ON THE MARCH: opponents of abortion rights had much to celebrate at their 


January 24 demonstration in Washington. 


_ nancy would have caused an infection that might have 


killed the mother: Viable or not, however, the fetus was 
viewed as a life in need of protection; because the infection 
would take time to cause death, hospital administrators 
ruled that the mother’s case did not qualify as immediately 


‘ life-endangering and threatened to fire her doctor if he per- 


fotmed an abortion. The physician put the woman in a taxi 

himself and sent her 80 miles away to the nearest facility 

that would act to save her life. 

Neither of those horror stories'took place in Mas- 
sachusetts, but it’s not easy to get an abortion here either. 
According to the Abortion Access Project, only 12 hospitals 
in the state provide abortions for women whose physicians 
are not on staff; seven of those-hospitals are within a 20-mile 
radius of Boston. “There are huge pockets of the state with 
no providers at all,” says Sincotti. And many of the hospitals 
that do provide access have cut the availability of free-care 

apmmpewor.o funds for abortions. 

The Massachusetts legis- 
lature poses another prob- 
lem, NARAL’s Kogut warns: 
“While our Senate is pro- 
choice, our House of Repre- 

~ sentatives is not, and we 
have an anti-choice Speaker. 

Even if we don’t lose 

ground, we aren’t going to 
expand.” The legislature 

' passed a bill requiring two- 

_ parent consent for minors to 

~ get abortions; on appeal, the 
law was upheld but with the 

_consent reduced to a single 
parent, exceptions to be 

~ granted only through judi- 

_ cial bypass. And Bay Staters 
are not immune to the emo- 
tional tug of anti-choice ter- 
minology. State employees 
are prohibited from using 
their health insurance for 
“partial birth” procedures in 
almost all cases. And, ac- 





the psychological intimidation. A girl has to get out of 
school, go to a lawyer she’s never met, and go before a 
judge — it feels like being a criminal.” (It is even worse in 
states such as Idaho, Utah, New Mexico, where there is no 
bypass option and the law is inflexible.) 


AST SUMMER, Marisa Franchini, now 18 and a fresh- 
man-at Northeastern University, discovered just. how. 


Henry Hyde, in a speech before Congress, painted 
a picture of a child almost entirely out of the 
womb, then slaughtered needlessly — what he 
kept calling ‘the four-fifths baby.’ 


Furthermore, the Hyde Amendment, first passed in 
1996, prohibits federal funding for abortions except in 
cases of life endangerment (no exceptions for other resul- 
tant injury to the mother, or for cases of rape or incest). 
Thirty-six states have since passed similar prohibitions on 
use of state funds for abortion. Melissa Kogut, executive 
director for the Massachusetts chapter of the National 
Abortion and Reproductive Rights Action League 
(NARAL), paints a bleak picture of the past decade, noting 
that “Congress has voted more than 100 times to restrict 
abortions, and we have lost most of those fights.” It is per- 
haps no surprise, then, that according to studies by the 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, the number of 
legal abortions declined 15 percent during that period (the 
figures do not include the past three years, for which CDC 
statistics have not yet been released). Furthermore, the 
CDC studies have found again and again that the majority 
of patients (from 51 percent upward, depending on the re- 
ported year) have never had an abortion before. The idea of 
brazen repeat offenders continually milking state and feder- 
al coffers — a claim repeated over and over in anti-choice 
materials — is simply insupportable. 

Not only is the number of accessible institutions dwin- 
dling, but the ranks of trained providers seem to be thinning 
too. Kogut asserts that “50 percent of ob-gyns have never 
performed a first-trimester abortion.” NCAP’s Fitzsimmons 
offers two explanations for the dismal statistic. First, “the 
anti-choice movement has been very organized in putting 
pressures on residency programs. All you need is an active 
group of zealots, and a hospital board of trustees goes 
nuts.” Worse to contemplate is the threat of violence. 
“We've had doctors killed — I’ve known them all — so you 
have to think, ‘I could be a target,’” he says. “When I stand 
at my kitchen window at night, I’m looking at a forest, and I 
don’t know what I’m going to see out there.” 

For those institutions and physicians that do remain, 
their ability to perform abortions has been weakened in a 
number of other ways, including required waiting periods 
(as long as three days) and laws that restrict a minor’s ac- 
cess to abortion by requiring written consent from one or 
both parents. Teresa Roberts has wrestled with such provi- 


hard it can be for a minor to get an abortion. A 17-year-old 
friend, a drug user with little income, discovered that she 
was pregnant in her second trimester; unaware of her con- 
dition until then, she had been drinking-alcohol and using 
drugs the entire time. The young woman asked Franchini 
to help her find a clinic. There were no abortion providers 
in her upstate New York county who would perform the 
procedure without written parental consent, and this girl 
had not lived with her parents for some time. Franchini 
notes that the mother, the parent with whom the friend had 
the better relationship, seemed an unlikely candidate for 
decision-making: the mother herself had given birth to two 
children as a teenager, one of whom she’d kept and the 
other of whom she’d had to give away. And at the time of 
her daughter’s dilemma, she was mentally unwell. 

After a desperate search, Franchini found her friend a 
clinic that would do the procedure without parental consent 
— three hours away in New York City. She scheduled an 
appointment, knowing that her friend would be assigned to 
whatever doctor was on call that day, and made the tense 
drive. “The worst part,” Franchini recalls, “was trying to 
get in past all the religious people. I was so scared.” After 
Franchini paid for her friend’s ultrasound and visit, it 
turned out that the doctor on duty refused to do proce- 
dures after 18 weeks; Franchini’s friend was two days past 
that mark. Franchini argued with clinic staff, who recom- 
mended that she bring her friend back on another day. (Ac- 
cording to Tina Sincotti, “every state has its own limits, but 
physicians often have their own moral cutoff points.”) 
Franchini remembers the ride home. “I was shaking, driv- 
ing through the city. My friend was just in the back seat, 
crying, curled up in a ball. I mean, she was a child herself, 
98 pounds and unhealthy — she couldn’t have this baby.” 
One week, hundreds of miles, and a new set of fees later, 
the girl had her abortion — same clinic, different doctor. 

A more dramatic scenario — which was widely covered 
by the press and inspired the documentary Live Free or Die 
(see “Health Care,” This Just In, page 6) — occurred even 
closer to home. In 1998, after a secular hospital merged 
with a Catholic hospital, a patient’s water broke at 14 
weeks. The fetus was not viable, and continuing the preg- 


cording to NARAL, even 
our pro-choice governor and lieutenant governor fiave issued 
official statements opposing such abortions. 

The farther you get from metropolitan Boston, the more 
conservative territory you are in, with fewer providers and 
greater cultural pressure on women not to have abortions. 
Rachel Thorburn, who worked primarily with rape victims, 
tells a story about an anti-choice organization with many 


~ branches.in Western 


buses and public benches. When a 17-year-old rape victim, 
unsure whether she wanted an abortion, asked Thorburn 
for a referral, the girl was directed to this agency, which, 
encouraged her to carry the fetus to term, even hoe’ 
was single and her family was refusing to support her. Con- 
vinced it was.the right thing to do, the rape victim decided 
against abortion, only to find herself estranged from her 
family and unable to buy food even for herself, much less 
for a child. When she went back to the same pro-life agen- 
cy for aid, she later told Thorburn, the agency told her they 
applauded her decision, but weren’t in the business of pro- 
viding support to single mothers. 


UCH AN outcome — a child “saved” from abortion by 

anti-choice pressure, only to be abandoned to fate and 
poverty — could be the norm if abortion foes have their 
way. The March for Life press materials make the end goal 
clear: “Not even a little bit of abortion.” The situation is 
even more chilling when one considers the upcoming presi- 
dential elections and the strongly anti-choice rhetoric of the 
Republican candidates. Ron Fitzsimmons says the presi- 
dential election is his organization’s biggest concern. “I 
don’t think the public has grasped how important this elec- 
tion is to abortion rights,” he says. “With an anti-choice 
president and a Republican Congress, even if they don’t 
outlaw all abortion, they could create major havoc.” 

Kogut agrees: she says it’s-crucial “to underscore the ab- 
solute importance of the Supreme Court” when consider- 
ing the effect of the next president, who is likely to appoint 
several justices. 

Whatever the outcome of the election, anti-choice lead- 
ers have so many rhetorical and legislative victories already 
in hand that they can afford to be generous. At this.past 
Monday’s march, according to March for Life volunteer 
Catherine McEntee, participants passed out thousands of 
red roses — to every senator, every representative, and 
each Supreme Court justice, plus especially large bouquets 
for the president and vice-president. The red rose, as press 
releases from the march point out, is a symbol of “short life 
and martyrdom.” It’s certainly a more romantic image than 
that of a'weeping teenager turned away at the whim of a 
doctor who has taken her money. Or of a woman whose 
possible death is not imminent enough to satisfy her 
Catholic-hospital administrator. As these eose petals bloom 
in the capital, access is withering, and the result is terrify- 
ing. Already, in too many places — in county after county, 
for hundreds of miles in any direction — abortion is no 
longer an option at all. * 


David Valdes Greenwood is a freelance writer living in 
Somerville. 
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_ He’s one of the 
biggest draws in 
pop-music history. 
But Neil Diamond, 
leader of the world’s 
perkiest revival show, 
still gets no respect. 


Qj 


-betore 


me. 


BY ANDREW WEINER 


ORCESTER — Rick is sitting in Row F at 
VW tonight’s Neil Diamond concert. Rick is a CPA who 

admires Neil Diamond because he sings about 
“themes you can relate to: love lost, love found, feelings of 
aloneness, and imaginary friends.” 

Sue is retired. Sue has seen Neil Diamond three times, but 
she still breaks out in tears each time he takes the stage. She 
thinks he’s “a great American pop singer who really repre- 
sents America.” 

Mike’s here with his family. Mike, 30, listens to Tool, Bush, 
and Hole when he’s not listening to Neil Diamond. He calls 
Diamond “a rebel in blue jeans.” 

I’m a reporter. My only connection to Neil Diamond up 
until now is the year I spent driving a car that had only AM 
radio. But now I’m about to spend an evening at the Worces- 
ter Centrum in a sold-out arena with some of the most loyal 
fans in America. Or, as Neil Diamond prefers to call them, 
his “friends.” 


EIL DIAMOND has many friends; Throw.a dart at a 
globe, and chances are good that Didmond’s played 


where it lands. In the past year he’s sold.out arenas in Lon- 


don, Montreal, and Rotterdam. More than one million Aus- 
tralians have seen a Neil Diamond concert: Stateside, he’s 
been among the top-grossing solo performers of the past 
decade, out-earning (among others) Garth Brooks, Billy Joel, 
and Madonna. Diamond holds the records for consecutive 
sellout performances at both Madison Square Garden and the 
LA Forum. : 

And that’s just the live show. In the thirty-some years since 
he first charted with “Solitary Man,” Diamond has moved 
more than 110 million units — about one for every 2.5 
Americans. During one stretch of his career, eight consecu- 


tive LPs went gold. Neil’s songs have been covered by artists 
as diverse as Billy Ray Cyrus, Harry Belafonte, Deep Purple, 
and Frank Sinatra. He wrote the Monkees’ “I’m a Believer”; 
UB40 would later make a hit of “Red Red Wine,” and Urge 
Overkill’s reworking of “Girl, You’ll Be a Woman Soon” 
earned Neil some hipster cred when it appeared on the Pulp 
Fiction soundtrack. 

Nonetheless, critical adulation has been sparing, to say 
the least. To this day, a Neil Diamond concert is treated by 
music writers as a welcome chance to tee off. The New 
York Times’ Stephen Holden once called Diamond “a 
shameless, swashbuckling ham who struts about in a frenzy 
of self-aggrandizement.” His image in the eyes of most peo- 
ple is that of a rather sweaty man in an unbuttoned sequined 
shirt, parading himself around in Sansabelt splendor. 

All of this couldn’t matter less to the millions of people 
around the world who continue to adore Neil Diamond, in- 
cluding the nearly 15,000 fans who joined me one December 
night in Worcester. Those numbers are astonishing, and they 
add interest to the deeper question: just what exactly is going 
on with Neil Diamond, anyway? 


HEN NEIL Diamond comes to town, you know it. On 

the drive into Worcester, I stopped counting white 
limousines after about two dozen. It was his only area-appear- 
ance, and people came from all over New England. The wait 
for dinner at Applebee’s was two hours long. 

The Centrum radiated an aura of excitement. People were 
eagerly mingling, humming Neil’s songs, trading stories. 
Even the white-limo set was getting into it. The crowd noise 
crept from an ambient hush to a buzzing, expectant roar as 
showtime approached. Surveying the arena, I tried to fit the 
crowd into a demographic. What TV shows did these people 

















watch? What type of products did they buy? I came up 
empty, and though maybe this just means I’d be a lousy 
marketing exec, it also suggests that there is no average 
Neil Diamond fan. The Centrum employees I spoke to 
seemed to agree. Patty, an usher, put it this way: “His 
shows aren’t like the monster trucks or the Backstreet 
Boys — all kinds of people come.” 

There are bands — Korn, say — that appeal to a very 
self-selecting audience. Skate kids go to shows to be 
around other skate kids and away from everybody else. Di- 
amond Nation is entirely the opposite: it appears to stretch 
across national, ideological, and subcultural borders. At 
one end of the fan spectrum is Tom Smith, a Canadian 
photographer who counts Diamond’s music as one of the 
chief inspirations behind his own “hopeful world odyssey” 
— a trip around the globe by moped. At the other, end is a 
cell of revolutionaries in Chile who, I was told on good au- 
thority, listen to Neil while discussing party policy. 

Diamond’s fans, unlike Phish- and Deadheads, don’t 
collect bootlegs or compare set lists, since performances 
are largely the same from night to night. Which isn’t to say 
that Diamond Nation lacks dedication. Seated in my row 
were an exotic dancer, stage name Diamond, and a ~ 
woman who’d named her daughter Shilo, after Neil’s 
imaginary-friend song. Rick, the CPA, told me how, at his 
first show, he had a “conversion experience” when the 
house lights dropped. 
As the band ascended the stage, the crowd noise built to 
genuine rock-concert proportions. The stage layout made it 
clear that this was going to be something different: in the 


center of the floor stood a platform two levels high, whose . 


slow circular motion was eerily reminiscent of a rotating 
restaurant. The show boasted one other unusual feature: 
double musicians. Two keyboardists kicked things off with 
a peppy synth vamp right out of the Genesis songbook. 
Two drummers laid down a 4/4 rock groove, while two 
guitarists got people up and clapping. 

Mesmerized by this mysterious, almost sinister repeti- 
tion, I practically didn’t notice when Diamond trotted on- 
stage and seized the mike. The first thing he did was pump 
his’ fists and exhort the crowd to “get loose.” It’s hardly an 
exaggeration to say that Diamond is a consummate show- 
man; what he might lack in vigor he more than makes up 
for with cothasiain and a certain ae brio. Scarcely a 





Simmons infomisrlad ajo o on the Sie. it seemed, 
would either have a good time or die trying. 

You have to hand it to Neil — he doesn’t look or move 
like. man nearing 60. Yes, he wore sequins, on a pin- 
striped shirt that was flashy but plausible. His economical 
gestures resembled the restrained devil-may-care attitude 
of Sinatra in his later years. Though at times his presence 
verged on the bombastic, it never spilled over into arro- 
gance. One recurring motif was a bemused hands-on-hips 
pose — somewhere between Michelangelo’s David and an 
NFL referee’s offside sign — that appeared to say, I just 
can’t believe my great good luck. 

Whether it’s his charisma or his good showmanship, Di- 
amond generates a kind of Mona Lisa effect: no matter 
where he is on the stage, his eyes seem to be watching you. 
Each time he’d point toward my section, a number of fans 
would scream, all independently convinced the gesture had 
been meant for them. Maybe I was swept up in all this ado- 
ration, but I swear I caught him pointing at me. 


F ALL the dismissive terms attached to Neil Diamond, 
“crooner” is perhaps the most tenacious. It’s also 
wrong. Diamond has a few ladies’-man moves, but he 
doesn’t adopt the smarmy sex-god persona of Engelbert 
Humperdinck and his ilk. Women did outnumber men at 
the Centrum, but men, it turns out, have no problem iden- 
tifying with the earnest brooding of the Solitary Man, or 
_ the melancholy nostalgia of songs like “Brooklyn Roads.” 

When I met Mike, the Tool fan, he was reminiscing 
about old times with his buddy Steve. Mike recalled how 
he’d always wake up to his mother’s Neil Diamond records 
when he was young, and reflected: “[His music] definitely 
brings me back. . . . It just gets me talking about old 
times.” 

If Diamond seems like‘all things to all fans, that’s partly 
because he’s been a lot of things, or tried to be. His influ- 
ences have ranged from Tin Pan Alley to gospel, from 
country to his experiences in psychotherapy. Long before 
Madonna made a career out of makeovers, Diamond was 
keeping himself relevant by periodically reinventing his 
stage persona. 

Originally Diamond didn’t even want to be a singer: his 
first love was fencing. Upon graduating from Brooklyn’s 
Erasmus High, where he and Barbra Streisand were in the 
same glee club, Diamond accepted a fencing scholarship. 
He wrote songs in his spare time, and when the Zorro 
lifestyle didn’t pan out, he began to shop them around. In- 
dustry honchos at the legendary Brill Building took note, 
and Neil soon completed the frog-to-king metamorphosis 
he would later document in his ballad “I Am . . . I Said.” 

Rob Garrett, a Las Vegas—based Neil Diamond imper- 





sonator known as “The King of Diamonds,” describes the 
singer’s evolution this way: “During the late ’60s and early 
"70s he was this serious, dramatic troubadour, sort of like a 
poet with a guitar. In the late ’70s and early ’80s he be- 
come a more suave, exciting concert performer who was 
the epitome of ‘cool.’ In the mid to late ’80s, as he was 
gaining ‘legendary’ status, he lightened up and started to 
appear more relaxed and confident on-stage, smiling and 
even joking around a bit with his audience.” 

Not every reinvention 
was successful. In the late 
1970s, coming off a four- 
year sabbatical and some 
intensive therapy, Diamond 
made an attempt to over- 
haul his image. He enlisted 
Robbie Robertson to pro- 
duce his album Beautiful 
Noise, and performed a 
song with the rest of the 
Band in the Martin Scorsese 
concert film The Last 
Waltz. This was not a suc- 
cess. As the Band’s drum- 
mer Levon Helm would 
later recount in a memoir, - 
the scene looked as if the 
group’s accountant had 
been pushed onto the 
stage. Diamond also audi- 
tioned for the role of Lenny 
Bruce in Lenny and — take 
a deep breath — for the 
role of Travis Bickle in 
Scorsese’s Taxi Driver. 

Neil finally did get his Hol- 
lywood break, starring as 
Al Jolson in the 1980 film 
The Jazz Singer, but it was 


something of a Pyrrhic vic-  @NY kind of cachet, it’s 
tory. The soundtrack ‘i 
album sold more than four the hipness that comes 
m copies, e ; P 

tanked in theaters, with being proud 

So Diamond decided to sip gla ly 
keep on keepin’ on, and to ‘ 
stick to the rolehe knew 


best. Perhaps it’s this per- 
sistence that’s endeared 
him to tribute bands such 
as LA’s Neilists and San 
Francisco’s Super Dia- 
mond. It goes without say- 
ing that both groups main- 
tain a certain distance from 
their subject, but their ap- 
proach isn’t purely ironic. 
It may be that Diamond’s 
self-consciousness serves a 
pre-emptive purpose — 
how can you really make 
fun of a guy who rides his 
Harley in a gang called the 
Mild Ones? 

If going to a Neil Dia- 
mond show confers any kind 
of cachet, it’s the hipness 
that comes with being 
proudly square. The things 
that really matter aren’t your 
accessories, but your feelings. Rob Garrett helps put this side 
of Neil’s attraction in perspective. When he performs as Dia- 
mond, he explains, he becomes “the non-controversial ‘good 
guy’ in the sparkly shirt who is everybody’s friend. . . . I just 
know I enjoy singing the most when I can emote, and Neil is a 
major emoter.” 

This desire to have one’s feelings validated by others is 
an essential part of Neil’s appeal. Particularly during the 
more reflective songs, the Centrum came to resemble a 
super-size safe space, a biosphere from which all traces of 
threat had been pumped out. 


HE STRENGTH of this bond between performer and 

audience was such that at times the two seemed to 
merge. When Diamond launched into his first song, 
“Beautiful Noise,” the audience came to its feet, singing 
as one and dancing together in a kind of slow pogo step. 
The crowd sang along to most of the tunes, and some- 
times this interplay became more intricate. During one’ 
number, Neil sang, “Can anybody hear me?” In response, 
the audience hoisted placards reading YES into the air — 
hundreds of them, all apparently homemade. During the | 
ballad “Play Me,” Neil traded verses with the audience. 
We sang, “You are the sun”; he sang, “I am the moon”; 
we sang, “You are the words”; he sang, “Iam the tune.” 
For a moment, we were all part of the same song, seesaw- 
ing back and forth in an intimate rhythm, arms waving to 





If going to a Neil 
Diamond show confers 
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and fro like undersea grass. 

This pas de deux mirrored a certain oscillation I noticed 
between isolation and community, solitude and belonging. 
In my notebook I charted songs containing the word “lone- 
ly” against songs with the word “friends,” and ended up 
with a half-dozen of each. No one was psychobabbling 
about recognition or catharsis; people were just grooving. 
When I asked Rob Garrett how it feels to “be” Neil Dia- 
mond on-stage, he replied simply: “It feels damn good to 

be accepted.” 

Despite topnotch production values, a 
Neil Diamond show has very little in the 
way of special effects. There are no fire- 
works, fake blood, or upside-down drum 
solos. Only a little dry ice, and the arena- 
sized flags that unfurl during “America.” 
That’s when Neil, a more natural political 
animal than Al Gore could ever hope to be, 
stopped singing to deliver a stump speech 
about how difference doesn’t really matter, 
since we’re “God’s children all.” 

If grade-school musicals are any indica- 
tion, “America” has become the song most 
people associate with the European dias- 
pora of the late 19th century. But this con- 
version of history into entertainment robs 
the event of any sense of complexity, ur- 
gency, or even reality. And though Dia- 
mond’s “everyone’s included” sermon sure 
sounded nice, the bit about “black and 
white together” rang a little hollow to my 
ears — the only two black people I saw all 
evening were in the band. 

This is the kind of thing that sets the 
critics off. Sitting in my section was Debby 

Rosenblatt, a jazz promoter from the Fram- 
ingham area. Maybe she’d reluctantly ac- 
companied a friend, but whatever her rea- 
son for being at the concert, she cut Dia- 
mond no slack: “Neil Diamond whips [his 
audience] into a crazy frenzy for this phony 
America. It’s so shameful, it’s pandering to 
the worst emotions. There are great re- 
sources in the American culture for the real 
thing, but he’s not the real thing. He’s 
faker than fake. His girdle epitomizes that 
— as the evening wore on, the fact that he 
was trying to hide the fat in his belly was no 
longer hideable. He’s a sham, he’s a 
clown.” 

I can’t vouch for the girdle, but I think 
Debby missed the point. Neil’s act isn’t 
about being real — it’s about being possible. 
He projects an authenticity that cuts through 

the show business. In a culture where prod- 
ucts from soft drinks to light trucks are 
hawked as “the real thing,” Diamond con- 
veys the honest sense of never having want- 
ed to be anything but himself — a sequined, 
guitar-strumming American man. 


HE NIGHT wore on, but Neil showed 
no signs of tiring. He’d played more 
than two hours with only one brief break by 
the time he hit the opening chords to 

“Cracklin’ Rosie.” 

This was what people had been waiting 
for. Tapping into a hidden reserve of ener- 
gy, the audience outdid its previous efforts, 
matching Neil word for word as he sang, 
“We've got all night to set the world right.” No one seemed 
to mind that the song, written on a Native American reser- 
vation, is about a drifter riding the night train. Performed 
live, it grew in meaning to describe exactly what Neil was 
asking us to do: forget our own troubles, come together, 
and remake the world. Escapist? More than likely. Utopi- 
an? Without a doubt — this is the song that goes, “Find 
me a dream that don’t ask any questions.” 

“Cracklin’ Rosie” ground to an end, but the crowd didn’t 
want to let it go — and neither, it turned out, did Neil. He 
gladly gave the people what they wanted: another rendition 
of the chorus. And then another false ending. And then an- 
other chorus. During this sing-along, the Centrum rocked 
harder than it would all night. It occurred to me that per- 
haps what I was witnessing was the spectacle of a collective 


‘time machine being kick-started. Or maybe it was just the 


sound of a big broken record. 

It could’ve been a glitch in the Matrix for all I knew; I 
was feeling mighty disoriented. Right about that time — or 
maybe it was during “I’m a Believer” — Rick tapped me on 
the shoulder to ask if I’d been “converted” yet. Neil 
wouldn’t sing “Brother Love’s Traveling Salvation Show” 
until later, but I got the message loud and clear. « 


Andrew Weiner is still looking for the dream that don’t 
ask any questions. If you've found one, please contact him 
at weimar99@yahoo.com. 








— 
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For Cambridge filmmaker Frederick Wiseman, 
daily life is the stuff of high drama 


Extra ordinary 


BY CHRIS WRIGHT 


cordial chuckle, but a noisy, head-thrown-back, straight- 

from-the-diaphragm hoot — a-hoo-ha-ha! The source of 
Wiseman’s merriment is the question he’s just been asked: “Do you 
consider yourself a dramatist, or a historian?” 

He finally stops laughing, looks his red-faced intefviewer square 
in the eye, and adopts an air of somber civility. “I’m very bad at 
generalizations,” he says. “I resist them. It simplifies things:too 
much, a question like that.” 

Whether dramatist or historian — and he is, in some measure, 
both of these things — Fred Wiseman is widely acknowledged to* 
be one of America’s finest documentary filmmakers. But, though 
he may not suffer fools gladly, he hasn’t picked up the habit of 
thinking of himself in grandiose terms. Even his appearance sug- 
gests a no-frills disposition: a V-neck sweater revealing a rumpled 
undershirt; hair that is frazzled and flyaway, looking as though it’s 
trying to escape. 

Wiseman’s subjects clearly feel at‘ease with him, and it’s not hard 
to see why. In his Cambridge office — a miniature Manhattan of 
stacked film cases, empty cartons, and crinkled papers — he’ll offer 
you a cup of tea, plunk his feet unceremoniously on his ancient 
Steenbeck film-editing machine, and invite you to fire away with 
your questions. 

But at the center of this benign lack of order there lies a crisp, 
slightly daunting intellect. As the doyenne of American film criti- 


F REDERICK WISEMAN IS laughing. Not a muted titter or a 


Belfast, Maine airs next Friday, February 4, at 9:p.m. on WGBH Channel 2, 
and next Saturday, February 5, at 3:30 p.m. on WGBX Channel 44. 
For Robert David Sullivan’s review, please see Arts, page 6. 





cism, Pauline Kael, wrote in the New Yorker: “Frederick Wiseman is 
probably the most sophisticated intelligence to enter the documen- 
tary field.” He has a wide, watchful gaze that could bore holes in a 
brick wall, a wit that could strip paint. When Fred Wiseman laughs 
at you, you know you’ve been laughed at. 

Next week, Wiseman’s latest film — Belfast, Maine — will air on 
public TV. It is his 31st film in 33 years, and very much in his char- 
acteristic style. The movies, like the man, are doggedly down to 
earth. They shun abstractions and generalizations, building drama 
and insight with the accretion of unadorned detail. The most com- 
mon phrase bandied about in relation to Wiseman’s films is “reality 
fiction,” but his sardonic disdain for such pretentious terms is ap- 
parent. “I made that up as a joke,” he says, “and somebody picked 
up on it.” 

However you describe them, Wiseman’s films are remarkable 
for the way they get to the heart of big-picture issues — emotion- 
al, spiritual, political, social — without eyer resorting to high con- 
cepts or snazzy production. They are much less slick than the 
films of other well-known documentarians: they have none of 
Errol Morris’s goofy ironic flourishes, or Ken Burns’s sepia-toned 
sentimentality. 

Wiseman’s films have no voice-overs and no background music. No 
one speaks directly to the camera. They are, in a sense, pure 
voyeurism: Wiseman helped pioneer the fly-on-the-wall style, in which 
you simply enter another person’s life and watch it unfold. His stark, 
unwavering shots capture a level of intimacy and immediacy that no 
amount of commentary or interpretation could create. As Wiseman 
puts it, his films — and his subjects — speak for themselves. 

See WISEMAN, page 36 
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WISEMAN, from page 34 

IS FIRST film, Titicut Follies 

(1967), was set in the State Prison 
for the Criminally Insane at Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts. The movie — which was 
banned in Massachusetts until 1991 — 
depicts harrowing scenes of abuse and 
degradation, and it seemed to position 
Wiseman as the film world’s crusading re- 
former. His subsequent films, however, 
resisted this narrow definition. In his 
wide-ranging career, Wiseman has found 
himself everywhere from a modeling agen- 
cy in New York City to a public-housing 
development in Chicago, from the Bel- 
mont Race Track on Long Island to the 
Neiman Marcus headquarters in Dallas. 
What ties his eclectic body of work to- 
gether is its single and central preoccupa- 
tion: American institutions. Specifically, 
how institutional authority shapes the 
most basic human relations — how it can 
serve both to stifle and to sustain the 
human spirit. 

“I’ve always been interested in how peo- 
ple organize themselves into communi- 
ties,” Wiseman says. “I grew up before 
and during the Second World War, and so 
the issue of how people are organized to 
live together in some reasonable way was 
the issue of my childhood on a vast and 
catastrophic scale. | remember hearing 
Hitler’s speeches on the radio when I was 
six or seven years old, and my parents’ re- 
action to those speeches.” 

Wiseman was raised in a middle-class 
Jewish household — his father a lawyer, 
his mother a hospital administrator — in 
Brighton, Massachusetts. When he en- 
rolled at Yale law school, it looked as 
though he would follow in his father’s 
footsteps — but for one small problem. “I 
couldn’t stand what I had to read,” he 
says. “I wasn’t interested in the issues.” 

Accordingly, like many aspiring film- 
makers, Wiseman skipped class and went 
to the movies. In the late "50s, he spent a 
couple of years in Paris, where he discov- 
ered the joys of 8mm moviemaking. 
“This was at the time when the technology 
was developed that allowed you to shoot 
these documentaries,” he says. “I had the 
thought that since you could make 
movies about anything, why not try mak- 
ing them about ordinary experience, 
which is where you can get at the things 
that are very funny and very sad.” 

In the four decades since he first had 
that thought, accolades have poured in 
from heavy hitters such as Janet Maslin 
(“unforgettably real”), Gene Siskel (“a 
super super filmmaker”), James Wolcott 
(“visually lacerating”), and David 
Denby (“an intensity usually found only 
in fiction”). 

And yet Wiseman has not been without 
his detractors. One complaint arises from 


CLOSE TO THE EDIT: “By the time I'm finished with a movie,” Wiseman says, 
“I’ve been sitting at this machine seven days a week, 14 hours a day, for months.” 





the similarity of the issues raised in his 
films. As one critic put it, “Fred is actually 
making the same film over and over.” 
Wiseman, of course, begs to differ. “It’s 
not unusual that one person would be 
thinking about the same kinds of issues,” 
he says. “My movies are concerned with 
issues of control and issues of authority. 
Questions of the relationships of people to 
authority crop up in all my movies, But if 
there’s not an infinite number of varia- 
tions that are expressed in the movies, 
there are certainly a wide number. The ab- 


stract themes are similar, but the specifics ?» 


are always different.” Rather than making 
the same movie over and over, Wiseman. 


says,'“I am making onéJohg movie, whith * 


is now 70 or 80 hours long.” 
There are those who would insist that . - 


Wiseman has made considerably more. £ 4” 


than one long movie. Belfast, Maine, for 
instance, has a running time.of a little 
more than four hours;.another, Near 
Death, clocks in at a whopping 358 min- 
utes..An additional criticism aimed at 
many of his films is that'they are not only 
long but, to put it bluntly, long-winded. 
Wiseman is unapologetic. “I think I have a 
responsibility to the people of Belfast,” he 
says. “Even at four hours and eight min- 
utes, you only begin to suggest the com- 
plexity of a place like that.” 


ELFAST IS.a scenic if slightly shab- 
by town tucked away by Maine’s 
Penobscot Bay. As in many small towns, 
its quaint fagade masks a beehive of so- 

cial problems. The movie, like Wise- 
man’s other work, unearths these prob- 
lems by exploring the institutions that 
bind the town’s disparate cast of charac- 
ters together. Over the course of the 
film, the camera records a group of good 
ol’ boys yammering away in a local con- 
venience store, a health-care worker 
tending to the aging and destitute mem- 
bers of the community, a high-school 
teacher lecturing on the class implica- 
tions of Melville’s Moby Dick. 

These scenes suggest a spirit of com- 
munity and commonality among the peo- 
ple who live in Belfast, despite the hard- 
ships many of them face. The care with 
which one social worker rubs the feet of a 
withered old man provides one of the 
film’s wonderfully touching moments. It’s 
a fine example of how Wiseman intermin- 
gles dignity and humiliation, hope and 
despair. 

As always, Wiseman also explores the 
alienating effects of institutions. A large 
number of Belfast’s jobs, for instance, are 
in food manufacturing, and Wiseman’s 
film addresses factory life wordlessly, by 
tracing the production-line journeys of 
sliced smoked salmon and stuffed potato 
skins. In one memorable scene, we follow 
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a batch of sardines from the delivery truck 
to the tin. The sequence — which lasts 
for nearly 10 minutes — is at once de- 
pressing and hilarious, poignant and re- 
pulsive. Above all, these factory scenes 
hammer home the tedium and degrada- 
tion suffered by the workers who spend 
their days performing the same grindingly 
repetitive tasks. 

Wiseman would recoil at the perception 
of a Marxist critique behind his depictions 


of factory work. “What I’m interested in =. 


is reflecting the complexity of experi- 
ence,” he says, “not simplifying it in the 
service of some ideological purpose.” In- 
deed, Wiseman mitigates the gloom by 
juxtaposing these scenes with less dehu- 
manizing pursuits. He dwells on the 
nipped and bloodied fingers of those who 
snip the tails and heads off sardines, for 
instance, in much the same way he dwells 
on a man lovingly painting a landscape. In 
some strange way, the care with which 
Wiseman observes these two pursuits af- 
fords each an equal measure of dignity. 
Wiseman’s films invariably crackle 


In one scene, 


a young woman 


discusses her 


abuse at the hands 


of her father; in 


another, a woman 
sits patiently while a 
social worker picks 
through her hair for 
lice. All on camera. 
Why on earth do 


people do this? 


with the interplay between hope and 
hopelessness. Whether plucking cheer 
from the horrors of a mental institution 
in Titicut Follies or despair from the 
glossy good-time world of the fashion in- 
dustry in Model, Wiseman seems to 
thrive on creating a unity of opposites. 
“That’s what I find,” he says a little 
grumpily. “I think I would be doing a 
disservice if I picked one of those and 
excluded the other — that would be 
phony, it would be false, it would be a 
simplification.” 

Yet this assertion is something of a sim- 
plification in itself. Wiseman the historian 
says his technique is to just show up and 
start shooting, but what he “finds” ac- 
counts for only a tiny part of his filmmak- 
ing..“The story is wherever he allows his 
camera to fall,” writes one critic. But it’s 
far more complex than that. Belfast start- 
ed with 110 hours of footage before being 
whittled down to four. This is where 
Wiseman the dramatist comes in. 

“I’m interested in a kind of narrative — 
I guess that’s too trendy a word — in the 
kind of story you can tell with this kind of 
material, how to give it what I think of as 


a dramatic structure,” Wiseman says. “I 
work very hard on the structural aspect of 
a movie.” 


HE BULK of Wiseman’s work takes 
place in the editing room. Belfast, for 


instance, took only eight weeks to shoot, ° 


but 14 months to edit. The sardine se- 
quence alone took about five weeks to 
edit. “By the time I’m finished with a 
movie,” Wiseman says, “Ive been sitting 


eat this machine” — he taps his Steenbeck 


for emphasis — “seven days a week, 14 
hours a day, for months. It’s a very diffi- 
cult time. It’s like a fighter after a champi- 
onship fight — it’s like you’re shadow- 
boxing. I can’t stop working.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of 
Wiseman’s craft, though, is the way he is 
able to insinuate himself into the lives of 
his subjects. The editing of the scenes, the 
arrangement and timing may be wonder- 
ful, but what you can’t help being amazed 
by is what he captures on camera. People 
chat unselfconsciously. They play, they 
argue, they confide. One previous subject 
of Wiseman’s attributes this to the film- 
maker’s ability to make himself “invisi- 

ble.” But it’s not as easy as all that, 
Wiseman insists. 
“You can’t stay too much in the 
background, because the camera 
is never more than seven or eight 
feet away,” he says. Trying to 
hide the fact that you’re shoot- 
ing would be “as if you have a 
coffin with roller skates on it, 
and you’re pushing the cof- 
fin around in the hopes 
that no one is going to see 
it.” Then again, he says, 
you can’t be too blatant. 
“The worst thing you can 
do is say, ‘Don’t pay any 
attention, don’t look in 
the camera,’ because 
then they’ll look in the 
camera.” 
Whatever it is that 
Wiseman does, it works. 
In Belfast — which is 
currently being screened 
at Belfast’s Colonial The- 
atre — there is a scene 
where a young woman dis- 
cusses the abuse she suf- 
fered at the hands of her fa- 
ther. It seems almost unthink- 
able that she would assent to 
having these painfully intimate 
details broadcast before the entire 
country, let alone her community. 
In another scene, a woman sits pa- 

tiently, an infant on her knee, while a 
health worker picks through her hair for 
lice. Why on earth do people do this? 

“The answer to your question,” says 
Wiseman, “is that I don’t know. Natural- 
ly, I’ve thought about it. There are varying 
elements involved, in varying degrees for 
different people. One aspect is that people 
are pleased that someone’s paying atten- - 
tion to them. Another is narcissism. An- 
other is indifference. Another is media 
saturation. Another is that most of us 
aren’t good enough actors to change the 
way we are simply because our picture’s 
being taken. We all have ways of behav- 
ing. If we don’t want our picture taken, 


we say no. But once people agree, they act - 


in the ways they would ordinarily act. 
Also, most of us think that what we do is ~ 
right and appropriate. Why would we ever 
do anything that wasn’t right and appro- 
priate? I think this helps the documentary 
filmmaker.” 

So would Fred Wiseman consent to 
having his life-cAptured by a documentary 
filmmaker?“This question he doesn’t have 
to think about at all. 

“No,” he says, “probably not.” * 


Chris Wright can be reached at 
cwright@phx.com. 
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BY DON RUBIN 


Each of the gents at the top has a mate at the bottom. Try to 
match them up. 


1) Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Phoenix Puzzle Winner 
Pens. 

2) All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #1212, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston, MA 02215) by noon on Wednesday, February 2. Phoenix 
employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3) In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We have only 10 pens to give away each week, 
so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a lottery. 

4) All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 
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Solution #1210: Post marks 


Here are the solutions (followed by the postal area each of 


them represents, just for the record). 
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9) 67337 (Coffeyville, KS) 
7) 14218 (Lackawanna, NY) 
8) 53081 (Sheboygan, WI) 
3) 90213 (Beverly Hills, CA) 
1) 70345 (Cut Off, LA) 

6) 80501 (Gunbarrel, CO) 
2) 29379 (Union, SC) 

4) 49036 (Coldwater, MI) 
5) 02762 (Plainville, MA) 
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Pens to the following: 


‘ 1) Roland W. Roy, Chelmsford 

2) Frank D’Ippolito, Arlington 

3) Colin Wilson, Cornwall, England 
4) Eve Downing, Boston 

5) Sylvia Mabry, Somerville 

6) Don Barnaby, Townsend 

7) Tom Chou, Brookline 

8) James J. Koschella, Somerville 
9) Don Bilodeau, Quincy 

10) Saul Rosenthal, Lynn 
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in quiet nei Min. from 
Bos/Camb. Line W/D. 


Avail. 2/1. $395/mo inci all util. 
Call 617-387-4928 lv mssg. 


F, 31, artist, prof & child, 10, 
sweet, mature sk 2 peaceful F to 
shr HUGE beaut HOUSE in 

. 45 min/Boston via 


‘Quincy. 
frpic, wd firs, yrd, wi, gd nghbd. 
Each: $560/mo + 1/3 utils. U sk 
compat person. Semi-co-op. 
Rent reduct for child care poss. 
781-331-6859 Brenda 


FENWAY/Park Dr: F pref student 
to share 2BR apt nr T avi 2-1. 
Smk OK, Inbiding Lndry $600 + 


GWM sks N/S rmmte 25-35 for 
2BR apt in Malden across from 
Orange Line. $380/mo H&HW 
incl. Avi 2-1. 781-397-2557. 
INMAN SQ: 3BR apt w avi park- 
ing $485/mo + utils. Avi 2-1. Seth 
or David 617-492-8512 
JAMAICA PLAIN F wanted for 
semi-veg, non-smoking, musical 
household. $425 incl ht. Call 617- 
983-2731. 


JAMAICA PLAIN: rmmte needed 
to shr spacious 2BR apt. 5 mins 
from Forest Hills T stop. $550/mo 
incl utiis. Lease negot, sec de- 
posit. 617-522-4116 


JAMAICA PLAIN: Sunny, 2BR F 
rmmte, N/S, wanted to shr w/ F. 
Nr Forest Hill, T stop, semi-veg. 
Wood firs. $475+. Call 617-522- 
2721 


VEG. 


Nr bus, T, park, co-op. No dairy, 
meat, sugar. No pets or smoking. 
$290-$325+ Food/util $60wk. 


music/art atmosphere. ; 
min to T, pkg $475/mo +utils. 617- 
359-8797 


MEDFORD WEST M/F 30+ wkg 


, wid, hdwd fis, 3 yo & cats. 
$575 + 1/4 util. Avail now. 617- 
965-7846. 


NORTHBRIDGE: M/F for 


QUINCY-DORCHSTR: Skng 1 
male for mod, spacious, carpeted 

apt. on T. Central A/C (air), Laun- 
dry, dsh. wshr. CATV + Furn. 
$395. 617-822-0082 


QUINCY; Share Studio. 


non-smoker, to share apt on 
oceanfront. Lrg frnt/rear decks, 
on/off St pkg, bk yrd, cls to T. $425 
incl ht/elec. Hal 781-485-050 


near Huntngtn T/Bus/Mu- 
counietignplichedte, First fir 

avail. Fr/Bk porch. 
Smking no pets. $352 + utils, 
a opt to sign Ise, 617-277- 


eat 3 
www.roommateexpress.com 


ROSLINDALE/W.ROXBURY: 
GM sks N/S M/F for Lge 2BR apt. 
$425 incl all utile Nr Cmt 
Rail/T/Bus, on strt pkg. Avi 2-1. 
617-325-0805 


S.BOSTON 2nd fir bdr avi ASAP, 
$475+ utils, in 3 bdr/1.5 bth 
twnhse. Prv. pkg. 10 min wik to 
red line-Broadway. 
(617)268-4498 


SALEM, MA 
2BR w/Pro SWM & cat, huge yrd, 
2rm suite, h/w firs, nr T, ‘ 
$400/mo & elec/gas/cable. 97 
744-3979 


SOMERVILLE: Rmmte needed 
to shr 2BR. Hwfirs, W/D, nr 
Porter/Harvard Sq. $600+ half 
utils. 617-591-8655 


SOMERVILLE roommate want- 
ed. Close to Buses. No Pets. 
$275+ ht & Utilities. One Month 
Security. (617) 625-7047, No 
calls after 10 pm. male rommate 
wanted 


SOMERVILLE: Prof F, 27, 


rms, 
310-0144 


SOMERVILLE; gh sk same. 


1.5 bath, oe ben 


bus-Davis. N/S. 
$475+. 617-776-7206. 
SOMERVILLE/Davis Sq- 1BR in 
small house. Sk clean, mature, 
fun M/F, [Seer same 
$400 inc! all (exc phone). 1st/ast. 
617-776-8198 


SOMMERVILLE: 3BR, 1BA, 
7RM remodeled hse. 2 rmmtes 
for 2-29. Broadway/Holland 
$650/mo 781-280-4839 work. 


SOUTH BOSTON/SAVIN HILL: 2 


& $575 ute, “oir 7 


ra 1ees 


ok eae teen sks 1M/1F 
3bdrm apt, 
“Avall now 


$350/mo-+utils 
(617)269-0047 


SOUTH BOSTON: BiF skg 2 F's 
for 2 sunny, clean BR's. 5 min 
walk to Red line. W/D, strge. $325 
+ utils. 781-379-0036 


SOUTH END: Columbus nr T. 
GM, 40, + 1 cat, nice condo, sks 
quiet rmmt, W/D, 1.5 BA, $625 inc 
util. 617-266-5424 

STONEHAM: 1M sks 1F to shre 
2bdrm apt, N/smk, must like cats, 
in front of bus stop to Oak Grove, 
cin, safe, new $450 utils 
incl, Indry in bidng, 781-888-5010 


STURBRIDGE AREA 
Looking for GWM seeking GM 
roommate. Students welcome. 
18-24. Have two 4-wheelers. 
Only sincere replies. No alco- 
hol/drugs. Call 1-508-347-1176. 


Symphony: nd rmmie to shr large 
apt near T/Bus. In-bid indry 
$650/mo inci utils. Avi 1-1. 617- 
859-3668 or page 617-412-0999. 


TEWKSBURY: 128/93. Female 
Sks Female to shr 111m, 2 car 


no pets. 
between 


10am-10pm. 781-647-5939 Iv 
mess. 


WALTHAM: Brand new 
renovations throughout 
5BR/2Bath. Big, bright rooms 
$500 + 1/5 util. Please be gay 
friendly, call 781-642-7319 


WATERTOWN: bif sks 2n/s F for 
3bdrm ww ac w/d pkg yd strge 
$375/$400+ Avi 2/1 617-926- 
2840 


WATERTOWN: 30+, N/S, to shr 
house w/owner & cat. Deck, 
den, nr river & T, W/D, pkg. 
inc utils. Avi 04/01. 617- 2307 


WATERTOWN; 31 fk en 
sks clean, considerate 25-38 M/F 
for 2BRM condo. W/D, Deck, 
Hdwd firs, Pool, furn if nded. N/S, 
No . Nr Bus. $600inc! 
util. Avail 


617-923-6231. 


WEST NEWTON 


Prof. male or female 

28+ to share a 2 br. ina Two fam- 
ity home Minutes from Pike. Park- 

ing WD. $550.+ 

Flexible move in date. Call John. 


617-859-3310 


Young F ‘or gre to share studio sag 
rent free for 
oe ~~ e (oveninge) 808- 


To place own 
ad call (617)859-3300 


Bost MOST 


INSTANT ONLINE 
RESULTS! 
FREE TO SEARCH 

& LIST s 


www.Easy 
Roommate.com 


aol emmmaen tities nao 


oe of GM Wite Box 3167 


Worcester, Mvore 13. 


254-5251, 617-782-6961. 


ARLINGTON/East- ry 
25-35 for ig, sunny, 4 
hse, nr T. Off-st pkg, dw, 2 prchs. 


N/S, no pets/Starbucks employ- 
ees. $450+ utils, Avi Now. 781- 
641-0948 


ARLINGTON: Prof F sk 1 Prof F 
25+ to shre 1st fir in hse, 
tm, hrdwd firs, W/D, nr 
bus/T, N/smk, N/pets, 
$500+utils(ist, last, sec) 
(617)686-1843 or jtacelli@t- 
squarecreative.com 


BOSTON Lrg bdrm avi. 2/1 in 
shared loft space. Nr So. Stat. Lrg 
windows, hdwd firs, shr 
kitch/BA/common area, w/d. We 
have cats. $550/mo. Dave 617- 
947-2272 


xcept phone 617-783-4120 


in 


ane 


the Phoenix 


Classified lines 617-859-3300 


Display advertising 617-859-3227 


CAMBRIDGE: Nr. Kendali/MIT 
2bdrms avail in ige-8rm dpix, 
W/D. N/S/Pets. $575+ each. One 
yt lease, 1st/last/secur. 617-876- 
2272 


Did you know that all 


GUARANTEED? 
That's right, we keep running 
your ad until find a house- 
mate. Anda ad is only $79. 
So, what are you waiting for? 
Place your ad today and, if you 
Say sO, we gladly renew it for 
FREE every four weeks! 

The Phoenix Classifieds 
859-3300 


GREAT PLACE!! 
ARLINGTON- Avi 2/1. Sk M/F 
prot/grad stdnt for fntstc Vict hse 
quiet st, lots of strg, W/D, yard, 
porch. Access to bus & T 

$445. 781-641-3510 


LOWELL- Prof GWM sks GM/F. 2 
rms avail now in 3BR Colonial, 
1.5bth, w/d, cls to Rts 3/495, walk 
to Cmtr Rail/UMass-Lowell. 

and $525, both + utils. 
978-458-9509 


LUNENBERG: 3 BR, 1.5 BA, 
rural home nr Rt 2. Wdstve, ig yrd, 


9+ 12 ule gots 


shops 
$575+ 781-492-0369 


NEWTON CNR; Skng prof M/F 
35+ N/S, No pets for spacious 
4BDRM house. Shr w/2F, 1M. 
W/D, Off ST PKNG. Nr express 
bus. Avail 3/1 $475+util+1/mo 
sec. 617-964-1178 and 617-965- 
6926 


NEWTON CORNER Share 

meals and chores in friendly N/S 
co-op. Sunny room in renov. Vic- 
torian w/garden, w/d, d/w. On bus 
line,parking. No more oo. 
$450( includes utulities) Sec dep 


req. 
617-527-3477. 


NEWTON CORNER 
hse sks hsmte, (25+), to 
live with 4 M, 3 F, 1 cat. Shr in 


° smoking 
no more Pets. 617-244-6324 or 
617-244-6054 


NEWTONVILLE 3M/1F/1Cat sk 
1IN/S F/M 25-35 for irg rm in 
sunny 5BR hse. Pkng, w/d, fire- 
place, porch. $330+ 821-6197. 


QUINCY: 26+ to shr 3BR, quiet 
N/S, environmental home, 
pets, nr T. $350+. 617-472-0799 


ROSLINDALE VILLAGE: Resp 
M/F toshr3 BR, 1.5 BAhse. Quiet 
street. T, Comm rail, pkg, W/D. 
Avail ASAP. $475 + utils. 617- 
469-2358 ; 


SOMERVILLE- Davis/Porter Sq, 
1F pref'd for 3BR apt. Sk 
apes 20-30yrs, Jeriy tygaeg 


Seloimo oar inie 6172 617-591. "926s 
SOUTH END 


Prof GM 53 sks M rmmte for 
2BDRM apt fntn in 
Worcester Square high cings 
mdrn kit/bath $575/mo(inc! 
ht)+scrty and fee call Frank 617- 
247-2711 


WALTHAM: 2M Ros I 1M/F to 
shre 3bdrm twnhse, 


Ho 5min walk to T/Bus, W/D, 
N/Pets, $475 + utils Avail 1/31 
781-893-3892 


call 617-728-1417 


SOMERVILLE - Nr T, sm bsmt 
room guy re ca oy 
Gay friendly ry. $120 per week. 
(617)666-4130 


Awesome 1BR in Symphon 
area. 3-6 mo $700. ist, last 
security, references. Min up- 
front $2000 Ed 859- 859-0763 


coll OQKLINE, 
let 
lor April - 1BR in 48R 
op hae idemmaiegueont T. 
3 it i toT. 
25/mo. Heat & Hot water in- 
cluded. Email me 


ssaxena @ opal.tufts.edu 


JP AVL NOW. 8mo 3-fi dpix to shr 

w/4, aged 25-29, +2 oe. Own 

bath, off-strt , Near T. $450 
+util, Anoosh, 617-524-4963 


JP SUBLET: 2BR of 3BR apt avail 
Forrest Hills 


ROSLINDALE: Sublet avi 2/15- 


: Large. 9 ye or 


Looking for prof/student to 
share 4 rooms, 2 BR, Irg kitch, Iv 
Clean, quiet nr T. On st 
Total rent $900. 617-561 


JP; 2BDRM/2 Bath, Dng, Lv; 
Rms, EIK, Hdwd firs. Nr 
N/S/pets. Avail 5/1. 1st & Sec. 
$1575+ Ana 617- 983-4927 


SOMERVILLE: 

. Near Harvard/inman 
Sq. Pets. Avail 2/1, $800/mo. 
(617)623-0408 


WEST MEDFORD 


Clean, sunny, quiet, 2 
hwd firs, rear porch, wi, park- 
ing, no pets, no smokers. Call 


1 bdr, sep. 


*FORECLOSED* 
HOMES 
LOW OR $0 
DOWN! 
Gov't & Bank 

being sold 
Now! 
Financing avail- 
able! Local List- 


1000-50197 ext 42 
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: Cinccifiodc 
iassiile fi 
} place a display 


BASS? GUITAR? 
Local alt.rock.roots.pop w/CD 
needs a new bass and another 


g 


LPH HPP OSHS EOD COPPER EOOERE SERS 








789-4580 


AAAAHHHHRRG!! 
What's that sound? it's me! 31 
Yr old, S. Shore gtrst (little exp, 
mny hrs of hard rock origis) 
Vanishing quickly! More! Call! 
Hurry! 617-328-4259 

















BAND WANTED 
Richard's 


U2, 
Wheel. Serious inquires only 
please Tommy (617)740-9716 


BASS & DRUMS 
Wanted for P/T orig collab. | am 
vox/guit/writer. You have day 
job, lite & chops. Play weekly. 
www.mp3.com/basement 





if 
rite! 
onttala 











(617) 975-3724 


BASS SEEKS: 
Isaak, Mavericks, 
Jayhawks, Wilco, Steaks, 
. Chris @ 508-420- 
or 





guitar to open the sound. Call 
musical 


comparisons. 617-4972 


25/8 
ti 





617-787-0255 or Brandon 781- 
682-9617 


DJ WANTE 
Eam up to $500/wk. Prof. dj 





880-2004. 
DRUM/KEY/TRUM 
PET 


DRUMS,KEYS, TRUMPET wnitd. 
for 60's style orig rock. Gigs TT, 
Middle East, etc... 

John Elder 978-453-3512 
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DRUMMER NEEDED 
i for punk/hardcore 
band. We have jamspot & want 
A= CD. Call Tim 781-986- 





Drummer 
hard rock band in the style 


of STP, , Foo Fighters, 
sks Tice wn Ba w/solid 
, desire, and commit. Vox 
and prev band exp a+. 
Kris 617-267-9627 








& 
Sharman 617-524-2061. 
FEMALE VOCALIST 


2 617.859.3300 / 617.859.3207 / 671.859.3260 


617.425.2670 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS 328 Newbury St., Boston, MA 02115 
The office is at ground level at 328 Newbury Street (Between Mass Ave & Hereford St) 


NOW AVAILABLE! PLACE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD ONLINE! 
By Internet: At www.bostonphoenix.com ? 


PLACE YOUR CLASSIFIED LINE AD... 


COMPOSE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD Copy: 4 Lines (minimum) © 24 Characters Per Line (includes spaces and punctuation) 


rroacine coptionan: |_| TT TTT TTTLET | 


CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION we cannot port your cverisomentwinout 


nn a ut 


City/State/Zip 
To place an ad using MasterCard, VISA or American Express, please fill out this section: 


QMC OVISA OAMEX Exp. Date Signature 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING POLICIES - THE GUARANTEE’: (HERE”S THE RULES) 


@ non-commercial advertisement tor one week in advance and we will keep running the same ad free. You must call 617.859.3300 every 
pose pene wt Sole ar pes wen maaptoccere: | dad | eae pedir vars h-lysnbe-yelpoebrntl 
and 


changes accepted on a 
may be responsible beyond liability to 
ment within seven days of publication. 





FEMALE VOX NEEDED 
ME og bnd.Acoustic 
Siudio, booking, Il connections 
Ib connections 
617-983-3459 Todd 


FEMALE VOX Ln at oa 
MIDI-based band. 








Dave 617-232-6634 


FOLLOW ME — 
Energetically, wy rn 
pianist _ want 
singer/ 
this ad 
(508)243-7635. 
FORMATION WANTED 


Est. guitar, vox, songwriter wish- 
a newer 





music. Needs collaboration. 
Seeks demo, recording for label 
submission. Wants to shr equip- 
ment expenses w/ each other. 
Have long hair and image. 
Needs visuals to back up. Must 
be fully committed, a 


serious at maki 
pen. Calle OeasT 88" 


Former archives 








/ FUNK!?!7!7! 
Basist seeks any and all musi- 


Prete rs. No Kidd 


. Don't waste pe 
time, real funk only. Call Joe 
617-479-7250 


ES eee 


in Muse, theater ester Arts NOW! 


GRATEFUL DEAD 
TRIBUTE BAND 
* SEEKS 


~~ Keys. Call Mike 617- 
“GUITAR AVAIL 


Want. to form or join 
metai/alt/hardcore band. Have 
some exp. and good ideas. Infi. 
inc: Clutch, deftones, Sys of a 
down, RATM, Snot, Ultraspank, 
etc... tkng for musicians with the 
desire to make it big: ys 
drums, vox, DJ 

whatever, it's all about ‘the 
music, | want people moshing in 
from of us soon! Adam 617-783- 
1381 


Guitar Avail 
20 yrs exp. w/excellent bu voice. 














gear 
ps apa las alnecdiganal 
51 


GUITAR PLAY AVAIL 
& Cones. 








fun. Tony 781- 


- =~ | we i - 














HVY METAL BEATLES 
exCa Heat id 








pop band. Vox a +. 
and a space. 
Liamas, Stereolab, 
117-522-5149 





GUITAR/KEYS 


492-7366 de_68@yahoo.com 





Guitar/Vox from Gary and the 
ny © oO Oe 


Soul rock etc. 
Mike 781-280-2323. 


GUITARIST» 


Looking to form or join diverse + 
roovin bluesy hard rock 
nd. Chris 617-769-0603 


GUITARIST V WNTD 











parse 
seeks to join 
working cover 


Fomor w/Shoot the 
a, et al. inf. 
Coo Matchbox 





ARIST NEEDED 
looking for a 
to put music to 
14-6162 leave 











KEYBQARD PLAYER 


Need motivated player to heip fill 
out band looking for Boston 
, Vox a plus. 

: Allman Bros, Santana, 





be prof, 
Joe 781 -925-4107 
KEYS OR GUIT W/ VOX 
pop/rock 


33+ Milt 617-928-3446 


KEYS WANTED 
Dark orig. Boston band seeks 
k sounds. 
Have CD's, PA, space, van, 
mgmt interest. Are you sick 

Ih? 617-331-3738 or 
http:/ .Sift.net 


KYBDS SEEKS 
BAND 


Doubles on guitar, “~ b/u 
Experienced Pro. e: 


lease- 
Bands Only! 2,3,4Pc. 
B17-24-0715 Jimmy. 








LEAD 
GUITAR PLUS 
Gretch, Tele B-Bender, Lap 
Steel, Mando. infil: Rock, 
Country, Punk, Traditional, Folk, 
Altervative, Trip Hop, Psycho 

Billy. 617-964-0259 











styles great range. dbi 
acou/perc. Have PA Trans. Ken 


781-821-1936, kpcue@aol.com 


MALE RNEERRELE 


For $$$ busy $$$. Party band. 
Lve msg with complete 
details/bio @ 617-363-2851. 


MALE VOX WNTD | 











He 
3 
cH 


i 
5 
8 
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Percussion/multi-instrument 

needed for original aw 

recording. , 

cou 460-5613 
pony 

bassists, guitarists, di 

and keyboardist 1 jan ongina origina 


2 el 1399 
(Grone}401 


MUSICIAN WANTED 
Guitarist/Keyboardist/Vocalist 
needed band. 








_ MUSICIANS WNTD 
Diverse players needed for orig. 
project. infil: siouxie, tori, sting, 
ani. Niki 978-937-0480 vibra- 
tiondance @ hotmail. com 


NEED DRUMMER 


ludge 
603-889-8573 or 
aesone @ hotmail. com 


NEED DRUMS? 
Orummer available for 
studio/band and touring work. 
Chops/experience, versatile and 
professional. Call 508-230- 
3095, ask for Steve or e-mail: 
fredtwb @ hotbot.com 


NEW TOYS BAND 
At Curly’s Pub | up and did 
“My Girl” w/you. You still need a 
keyboard player, or start new 
band? Call Phil at 
800-935-1297 


newness 


Ready to rec 2nd CD. M . 
Label Ent. infl: 7Dust, old GNR, 
Jns Addc. Sabbath, Cornell, 
Zombie. 617-787-9968. 


RIG BA 
CSS RS 

W/bck vox. We hve = CD, 
thrsi spc in Sudbury. Mi re 
music from pop-reggae,s 
fast. Infincs;Sugar 
Ray/Bowie/Phish. Skng. 
Pos.attitd. Good connctn to 
audience. 978-440-8642 
www.cdbaby.com/steudel 
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2 an ad call Phoenix Classifieds at 617-859-3300 


lo place a display ad call 617-859-3227 








SEEKING SINGER 
F/M needed for Est. dark- 
prog-alt Goston band. Have 
CO's, gigs, PR, space, van, PA, 
interest. Second instrument 
plus. Passion and vibe a must. 
617-331-3738 or 
http:/Awww.sift.net 


on SINGA AVAILABUL 





Costello, Westerberg, Mouid, 
Tweedy. Skeletal 

mired mediocre. 617- 779-9029 
or bitter _critic @ yahoo.com 





join or form band. Alt/exp/comic 
tastes. Call Phil 617-489-4746. 


SINGER NEEDED 
High Powered super charged 
rock blues band(infi: Stones, 
Hendrix, Pearl Jam, and every- 
one else that kicks ass!)kng for 
strong willed super charged 
vocalist, to help drive this baby. 
lf you have what it takes sit 
behind the wheel of this high 
powered music machine give us 
a call, for more into and the keys 
call John at 781-937-5590 


& SINGER NEDSS 
© join an original ‘ 
Call when Te really ready. 
401-861 











SINGER 
Powerful, soulful, belter. Styles 
incl: rock~ regs bala blues, and 


or Call 
saciiinatanainiah 








ORIG BND FRMNG 
21 yr old guits nds org bnd, vox, 
drmr, bass, perc, ser | only! 
infl. Zeppelin, W.Shorter, 
Mahavishnu Orch, 70's 
Aerosmith, P.Metheny, ‘King 
Crimson (617)623-4339 


ORIGIN, LODIC 


Fem vox/rhythm guit/sngwtr w/ 
exp, Ikg to put together all-orig 
band, based on 70's & 80's 
school of solid songwriting. 
Early U2, Pretenders, x, 
Aerosmith, Def Lep, Stones, 
SRV. Rock/Biues/Melodic pop 
oove. Regular prac S. of 
Boston. Seek solid drums, 
groove bass, id guit for equal 
Gig/record. 
is. Mid-20's 
508-746- 


Caeboration. 
Dedication, not di 
to mid 30's. Step! 
4179 


PARTNER NEEDED 
I've got equipment and gigs. 
Need partner for club/function 
work. Have van a +. Teri 508- 
880-2004 


PIANO TEACHER WTD 
Part-time evengs at a piano stu- 
dio in Derry, NH, start in Jan. 
Must work well with kids and be 
personable Call 603-425-7575 


POPIROCK ¢ ROCK.COVER 
gtr 4 fun, 











if you 
Call Mark 617-4 154 


PRO BERK GRAD! 
reeies Meal aioe wore. 
Sa cane cand ASar Call R.L.W @ 
781-341-5219 


‘hu 


Sieeme hffle/SwungShuf 
ListnsMaksHitsSwngsDrivs 
StrongFUNK/JAZZ MuchExp. 
Writes/ReadsWillTrvi. For CD: 
413-684- 1198 


~ PROF £ RIMER 


Spin M ’s best 

band of 98 sks drums for gigs, 
tours. Prof geared, & transp. a 
must. In it for the love of music. 
617- 591- 9286. Ask for James 


PURELY BLUES 
Blues Band - need vocals, bass, 
& keys. Rehrs 1x week in W. 
poy Call Bil - 10pm. 

559-0386 


 RE-FORMING | 
Guitar/Bass/Keys needed. Full 
time road band. Have gigs! Top 
40, Alt Variety. Call John 781- 
447-2122 


_ RICH HUGHES 
Quirky Guitar/Bass Player seeks 
band for original music. Any instr 
considered. Clash Fan! 623- 
8331 

















There's no such thi as a guar- 
anteed gig. UNLESS it's a 
Guaranteed Gigs Ad in the 
Phoenix. or Patan ot 
Gigs Section and, if 

we'll renew it for FREE 

pee until it works.* ‘ts that 


"Pheer iti is 
617-859-3300 


“up to one year 


Netees eanBass 























9007 or 401-295-7927 
VOCALS cAND BASS 








yap 4 career originals. Infl; 
1 es Queen, Billy Joel, Bon 

Warrant, Slaughtr, Lillian 
Axe. No s/alcoholics. John 
781-391-7613. 








blues 
Mike sons, ght camps 








OR 
WORKSHOPS 
SINCE 1956. 
BOSTON’S OLD- 
ys AND BEST 

Poe faa = 


73 

Pt Bes 
ET BENNING 
ACTING CLASS. 
PT CLASSES IN 

TV COMMER- 

CIALS AND FILM. 

SPECIAL TEEN 


CLASSES 
STAND UP COME- 
DY CLASSES 
SELF IMPROVE- 
MENT FOR 
NON-ACTORS 
ALL ACTING 
CLASSES HAVE 
SHOWCASE 
PUBLIC PERFOR- 


MANCES IN OUR 
FULLY EQUIPPED 


THEATRE 
CALL FOR OUR 
FREE 
BROCHURE! 


Janvany 31 @5:36rmu 


www.cpcasting.com 
617-451-0996 


volvement. Looking for artists of 
all kinds interested in perform- 

ance and Serious 
. Call 617- 783-3871 
‘@hotmail.com 


Ph Finer R 
ra 

sateen 

-Models, Portfolios, & Comp 

Cards 

-Press Kits for Bands & Perform- 

ers 


‘Make-Up Arist on staf 


-Studio * 508-628-3921 * Scott 








High powered orig funk & 
band sks ultra-soulful dynamic 
vox for F/T gig. Successful na- 
tional pram act seeking great 
vocal range, an awesome stage 
presence. Double on 
Press 


trumpet/fiute a +. 
to Audition PO Box 
7 Fairfield, CT 06430. 


JESUS CHRIST 
SUPERSTAR 


Feb 7th & Sth cal back ee oan, 
Call for my, gt g 8g pe 
June 4th. Lora 


Cc sentir Wayne Ward-Mus. 
+ Aan Quinn - Choreogra- 





Age 18-29 
To record Album 
of songs. 


Prefer Housewife, flexible 
schedule, looking for a 
second chance as a 
recording artist. 


Requirements: 


TheatreZone announces audi- 
peters ny Fs ae 


Boston. thor are rls fr # 


Pi 
17-April 8, Call or Visit our web- 
ee 


ASITIEEEZ996., 


SINGERS 
& DANCERS 


Singers who move & dancers 
who sing for per- 
formance troupe. Perform 
around Boston area w/paid gigs. 
Joe at 
617-361-7024 


Ofters 
ate swing dance 
lessons on Tuesdays in Attleboro 
Falls at the 
regational Church 


Central 
Education . at 115 Com- 


en Exit 5 Off Route 
1-331.3716- 


-331-3716 


om — 


DO YOU WRITE? 
Check out LIVEWIRE: AWA-style 
writing group, respectful support- 
ive forum for new & 
writers. Everyone welcome! 
Thurs. eves, ing 02/10. Info: 
Julie 617-522-6191, e-mail: 
livewire_jp@yahoo.com 


i 
INSTRUCTION 


MARY HEALEY 


VOCAL LE NS 
ree Seite. 


VOICE LESSONS 





inge, 4 
confidence. Supportive atmos. 
$30/half an hour. Also piano, 

skills. 


music 
Call: 781-324-9183 


KAREN ara: 
VOCAL LESSONS 
All Styles 
een 


°°" (617)783-6380 
TINWOLF 
OS 
24 track digital. Caters to 
singer) 


Ji 4 


SERVICES 





com 


web (Sbaibisc com 


www. 
1-800-767-7664 


SonGift 


Do you write lyrics or 
poems? If so, why 
not put them to music? 
Our professional 
staff of composers 
and arrangers can 
make your creations 
come to life. 


REHEARSAL 
ROOMS 
Near Fenway Park 


citer Song 


REHEARSAL SPACE to ‘share- 
Fenway- Avi now. 2 reg. nights + 
share Sundays + bonus nights- 
$181/mo- Ron 739-8622/924- 
6256 


= thiistaleor 
Back 
Rete 

1. tt. 4 | 


Rooms A 
a . 


3 Complexes 
«Modern Clean, 
Secure Rooms 
*Soundproofed 
«Climate Control 
e24hr Access- 

7days a week 

*Surveiliance 
Cameras*Card 
Access System 
“Onsite Security 

Free Parking 


ARTIST'S moet. 
Need female models with pro- 
portionate bodies for danirg 
private studio right on the 


Line. E: not pone 
$19hnr. Short interview 
617- 787-0851. 


HERE’S HOW TO PLACE 
AN AD IN THE — 


Sule Bon 
to 6:00 PM. 


inet 





ia 
Bu 
be 


He 
34 





D.L.D., 58 Batterymarch St. 94 Ford Probe, auto, exc cond, 

Boston's original mail drop F 

est. in 1971. Can meet your 

needs. Call (617) 423-3543 
to rent a private mailbox 

immediately. 5 min. 
walk from Faneuil Hall/ 
Quincy Market 


epsttar 


1990 Chevy Berretta; Good 
cond. Must sell. $1300/or best 


AFFORDABLE 
ADVERTISING ; Seeking Men 


Youll! 
Free to “ 
es ¥¥6-861-1101 1995 ACURA INTEGRA: . 
edition, hunte en, tau 
Porter: 7” leather, 66.5K mies, 5sp, 33 Excellent piece * a 
HOOSE door, , CD, power win- equipment. Tuntu: - 
, keyless alarm, air- Collector f cycle combines efficient upper 
i i . 5 4 snow and lower body workouts for ex- 
Meet Local Singles From All defst great cond. 33K m. $7300 - A — lections. cash. cellent nha muscular and 
Lit ! i 349 ’ 3 ,645, aski 400. ‘ j ; ’ cardiovascular benefits. The 
Free Call - 718-861-5081 “8007, Joanne. + ' tunturi electronics module calcu- 
2700 . ; ; . lates number of miles per hour, 
ex ; 
bled and owners manuel is avail- 
able. Alcerete selling for 
$250.00. Wanda Camacho- 
Maron @ 617-739-1188. 


LEGAL ~~ : F TICKETS 

PROBLEMS? 4 i ; * Fas f E 
~. 3 ] " Lic. Broker 

Have Sand Slipped | mar TICKETS for Brittany, Spears, 

Fallen? ‘ ‘ mi 7} ; Cher, Back Street Boys-Feb: 

LPI! 4 gQdd piace to point your new G4 ROLEX SUBMARINER: All and'al othe : 


617-730-5716 
1-781-395-7678 




















COMPLETE’ CLEANOUT: 
, SOft- 


ware, antiques y . yardsale 
items, stereo & test equip, 
fleamar- 





e, 


+ 1000's of callers daily. 
‘Hey! it's FREE! 

°100% local. 

*l-on-1 conversations. 
What are you waiting for? 


2 = atti 


Ths ipados Sites et prenanee cole tals SNe for piroaal mevings ‘i: or guns servic. Nt be 18 or ovr. ol changus maj Spy Upnenl pul servos all fr deta 
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Samra [wander what fark bard are 

talaholl&LAP- CAT! Lise 254- p laying an aM bye, ilge 

lis iia toni 7 








ai wishoware, by 9 male or tomale 
HARA BODY (6179779-0687 

& comfortable environ. ‘Con. 

masseur. 

(617)876-1015 






































HEALING Soden tavenn Depts ‘1-978-640-0760 : Fururel: 

MASSAGE sue, Acupressure, Shiatsu. : $ 

THERAPY a  4-800-59: : 

: 1-800-993-3846: 

pb ak pags Ape ier Call Lisa @ Relax cmap wpe te wil : or call : 

sedtea boca ka Ser GIT-547-G191 Sasha 8"? or: 

For ‘ sional Male Therapist. in or out. ° 18+ . 

(617)486-1729 WHOllstie Wkeeace Call Will617-799-1580 eee eee ceeeeesesces 
MASTERS CLINIC Nurturing Caring Boaywork 

Best Massage HOT TUB 







mE og Private Wooded Setting 


al PAID 


617. 782-5885 careaenane 


Let Us RELIEVE 
YOuR STRESS 












HEALTHY MEN 
AGES 21-35 






Alicohol Study 
2 Consecutive Days 
$300 






Cocaine Study 
3 Consecutive Days 
$300 























TAX! PROVIDED 


855-2969 


617-731-9288 





(@) 
PAR EXCELLENCE 
THE ART OF MASSAGE 
BALANCE-RENEWED VIGOR 
JOY-TRA Wa 
JEFF 617 123. 


_ DEEP MUSCLE 
ASSAGE 








= SPECIAL $99 
‘ | EARN $1000 
Gal forepetasiser —— | tasordand how gender iaeeness the etek eco 
% _1-617-633-757 _ hol.you may qualify for the study if you: 
© Are a 21-35 year old woman 
¢ Are a vailable to come to McLean 
Hospital 5 times for 4 1/2 each time. 


: ait ; ‘ ¢ Drink alcohol occasionally or socially 
Relaxation Are willing to give blood oof aan 
“AM Discounts 
HELP WANTED| | 1 888" -a6e. 9690. 


Walk-Ins Welcome 


617-332-5994 


www.bostonphoenix.com 


the what's where and when. online. 















} OC : » | a~ fo... 2 oo 
S Fa 1. GIES con 2 


i osallieendiaeetineedienliteeitentiteeel abt nen i win = aera a oo a Pn nn ee Serene ae nn Senn sean = 


seal Sprint PCS Free & Clear” 
Y2K Special! Free Long Distance. 


Clear Nationwide Calling. 

















ee ee en ee 





As Little As A Dime Anytime 


*50/500 


amonth minutes 


$20 In-Store Rebate 

with the purchase of a 

Qualcomm 1920 Sprint PCS Phone 
Exclusively at TSR Wireless! 





Win 






ee ee ee ee ee ee 





TNT pra 
PHONE 













- 2000 Messages a Month 
* Internet Dispatch » E-Mail Notification 
* FREE Info Updates - News, Sports, Weather & Stocks 
- FREE Info Blast*” 
- Personalized Information “Blasted” Right to your Pager! 


~@ Sprint. Sprint PCS’ 
The Clear Alternative to Cellular™ / 





eae SS SS SS SES Se SS Se SY Ge Sh SS GS GS Meee SD Sm Sine ew Sts Gems ee ne meme mes en ewe ew mew ee ed 


Restrictions apply. See store for details. 
*See store for details. 44 ond Motorola are trademarks or registered trademarks of Motorola, Inc. Offer ends Feb. 15, 2000. 


Full Line of Wireless Accessories Available For 
Your Pager, Phone or Two-Way Radio 


20% Off Any Wireless Accessory** 


**Must present coupon. Offer expires February"! 5, 2000 


oe ee ee es ee Oe Se ee ee ee oe ee ee ee 
an ; Ps BS 


_——_ 
Prat 





Pe ee ce ee see ee ae ee eae ee Se ee Se le Oe ae ae —s 
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U-SAVE 
MOVERS 


Unmatched 


$uper 
Affordable 
Very 
Effective 


“The next move is yours” 


617-625-8510 


Lic. #16136 
insured 


ALL HOT! 
ONE NIGHT 
STAND! 


Owned & Operated by 
Women Seeking Casual Sex! 


You won’t meet your wife with us but you will 
have one DAMN GOOD TIME! 


1-473-468-0474 


18+ LD Rates 


TALK TO MEN 
NATIONWIDE 


617-494-5555 


] n 


Penis/Nipple Enlargement 


PLACE 


YOUR AD ON 


ATTENTION: SMOKERS 


A leading marketing research firm is currently conducting a 
- paid research study on the topic of Cigarette Smoking. We 
will pay you $75.00 CASH for about 2 hours of 
your time if you qualify for our focus group! If you 
are a smoker at least 21 years old and are interested in 
participating in this study, contact us during the hours: 
5PM - 9PM Mon - Fri and 12PM - 4 PM Sat. Call: 800- 
220-3730 ext. 4500 and ask for Cindy. We are con- 
veniently located in downtown Boston — free refresh- 
ments & parking provided for qualified participants. 


SMOKERS WANTED! 

The Addictive Behaviors Research Program at Boston 
University is recruiting daily smokers who are interest- 
ed in participating in a study on the association between 
smoking and alcohol use. Participants must be between 
the ages of 21-35, smoke cigarettes daily, and drink beer 
at least twice a week. The study is a single session that 
lasts approximately 4 hours. Participants will be com- 
pensated for their time and effort in the sum of $50. For 

further information about the study please call 


617-353-0962 


ALL NEW ACTION 


The Ultimate Graphic Partyline! 
1-473-473-2063 
For Local Dates: 
1-473-473-6063 
Live Personals! 
1-473-473-2081 
Adults Only 


at 
may VIDEO j LUS 
aces \ 
sap ye) 


at Brookline Place 
#2 Brookline Place, Brookline, MA 02146 
617-232-9159 * Fax 617-566-8020 
mrvideo 1 @gateway.net 


* RUNAWAY BRIDE— DVD — $26.99 

* MYSTERY MEN — DVD — $23.99 

* AMERICAN PIE — DVD — $23.99 
* CALIGULA — DVD — $24.99 


$1 OFF ANY VIDEO PURCHASE WITH THIS AD. 
Most extensive Foreign, Alt. Lifestyle, and Animated Sections in Boston! 


ATTENTION: HEALTHY WOMEN AGES 21-30 


Consider being an Egg Donor for a loving 
infertile couple. If you are: attractive, intel- 
ligent, 5’3”-5’9”, slim/avg build, blue or 
green eyed with healthy family history, con- 
sider helping us. Comp. for time/effort. 
Commit: 4-6 wks. Send intro./contact info 
to: GiftofLife2000 @ aol.com or.mail: ED, 
P.O. Box 790, Sagamore Beach, MA 02562. 


COLLEGE DINING.COM 


Visit the Internet’s Largest 
College Dining Guide. 
Join our FREE membership 
and receive 30 minutes of 
FREE LONG DISTANCE. 


www.collegedining.com 


VOLUNTEERS PAID 
FOR DENTAL STUDY 


To joim, volunteers must be: 25-40 years of age, 

with or without gingivitis, able to participate in 
2 year study (total of 6 visits), 

QUALIFYING VOLUNTEERS RECEIVE: 
$50-$300 DEPENDING ON NUMBER OF VISITS. 
Free evaluation of the gums, 
Free tooth polishing during the study and 
Comprehensive periodontal tooth cleaning at end of study. 


Call 617-262-5200 ext. 270 


HEROIN DETOX 


One-day Intensive Narcotic Detoxification” 
Safely lets you 
KICK IN YOUR SLEEP. 
Also, for Methadone and Painkillers. 


1-888-2-NUTMEG 


www.2nutmeg.com 


GET 
CONNECTED 


Ladies Call FREE 
(617) 621-6000 
Men Call FREE 
(617) 621-0610 
Gay Men Call FREE 
(617) 621-7910 


Callers must be over 18. PTM Telecommunications 24 hour customer service (800) 711-0046 


Women, Irregular Periods? 


Brigham & Women’s Hospital in Boston seeks women ages 18- 
40 who have fewer than periods per year and who are not on 
oral contraceptives to participate in a research study. The study, 
involves 2-4 visits to our research center, each lasting one to ‘ 
five hours.. You will be asked.to participate in a variety of pro- 
cedures to investigate the relationship between ovarian hor- 
mones and insulin. We will take a medical history, sample your 
blood, and perform a physical exam. You will receive payment 
of up to $500, and may be eligible for a free 8-week personal- * 
ized and medically supervised weight loss program after com- 
pleting the study. For more information, call (617) 732-8578 or 
1-800-847-6060, or email pcos @rics,bwh.harvard.edu. 


Receive up to $1464 


Healthy men and women 18-45 are needed to 
participate in a drug free research study on sleep 
and the effects of light. 

* Spend up to 11 or 12 days (inclading 10 or 11 nights) living in a 
private laboratory suite. while we Monitor sleep-and hormone levels. 

* All meals are provided. 

* Engage in leisure activities for much of the time. 

* A medical evaluation is included. 


For more information, call 


617-732-8093 


LIGHT @gcrec.bwh.harvard.edu 





MRS. SAMANTHA 


PSYCHIC AND TAROT CARD READER 


610-678-2089 


Earn up to $1,500 
A Harvard Medical School-affiliated research group is 
studying the effects of alcohol and other drugs on brain 
and behavior. You may qualify for this study if you: 
© are 21-35 years old 
© use alcohol or cocaine occasionally 
* are willing to give blood samples 
* can come to the laboratory up to six different 
times 
for a 5-hour study 
For more information call 
1-888-999-5655 
You can earn up to $1,500 for some studies. 


THE MARQUEE PAGE, CALL MAX AT 617-425-2678 








{ 


Campus Reps Wanted 
Conegedining.cem The Inter- 
net’s pans college dining 
pope Promote our free service 

on your campus. Contact us at 
info @ collegedining. com 


FREE INFO Guaranteed Earn- 


, ings up to $1K/wk working @ 


home send s.a.s.e. to New Mil- 
4 Cimino Ln. 


Ste 4A Sch-dy, NY 12306 


- WORK AT HOME: 
$3000/wk, 


Learn to make up to 


~P/T, F/T. Not MLM; Free 2 min. 


ing. 
1-800-359-8336. 
Ext. 8676 


pormntes gurus 
hrly rate. 
. Website man- 

DB Design a plus. 
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= 


These and seis lenis are updated weekly at www.bostonphoenix.com... To advertise, call 617.859.3211 


age)issiie) ale], 


SALES 
MANAGER 


Work in the _ nightlife 
scene...where the excitement of 
urban trends, in this dynamic in- 


media company is in need of a 
motived sales professional to im- 


plement and grow a new product . 


marketing program within. the 
Boston nightlife scene. 


This position requires a sales 
savvy candidate who is an ex- 
per ay 2 negotiator and has a 

een insight into the bar/night- 
oak industry. Strong customer 
service skills are in 
establishing/maintaining ac- 
counts and i 


2pm-5: 

June. $10/hr. Work-study avi. 
Previous work exp. w/children 
nec. Contact Uche Amaechi at 


General 


OYSTERS AREN’T FOR EVERYONE. 
NEITHER ARE OUR JOBS 


The difference is YOU - with superior skills, experience, and intelligence... 
The difference is our clients - premier companies and institutions... 
The difference is top pay rates, comprehensive benefits 
and over 30 years of experience... 
The difference is our lack of attitude. 


TEMPORARY * TEMP-TO-HIRE * PERMANENT 


Word Processors (60 wpm) 
Desktop Publishing 
Legal & Medical Secretaries 


Data Entry 


or 
> 4 





129 Tremont Street ¢ Boston, MA 02108 
THINKING JOBS FOR Nacnae PEOPLE 


ANEALTAY 


WOMEN AGES 


ityou are 

— inenoent, 5'3” 59", 

sien! ul ue blue or eyed 
a green 

ee helping "us. Comp. "tot 

time/eft 6 wks. 


Send intro./contact yf to: 
‘aol.com or mail: 


RECEIVE UP TO 
$1464 


Healthy men and women 18-45 


*Spend up to 11 or 12 days (in- 
papers Sey bedbin np ger 


private laboratory suite 
weaumuhar tien Gaatinenone 
levels 


Executive Secretaries 
Administrators 
Receptionists 


Super Non-Typist 


617-423-2986 


DISPATCHERS 
WANTED 


for Adult Phone Service in Cambridge. Seeking 

mature, dependable. detail oriented, organized 

with excellent phone voice. Applicants with 

strong customer service or sales experience 

a plus. Evenings, over nights and weekends 

available, part time only. Green Line Lechmere 
stop. Call Rachael at 


617-520-3373 


ticketmaster 


FULL/PART TIME 
Entry level positions available in 
fast-paced, casual office environ- 
ment for days/eves/weekends. 
Seeking personable, well organ- 
ized person with good computer & 
communication skills to provide 
phone support for clients and light 
office work. Location accessible 
via the T (green line). 


Forward resume to: 
Ticketmaster 
Attn: Michele Murphy 
1320 Centre Street, Suite 301 
Newton Center, MA 02459 
Fax:(617) 244-3868 
Email: Michele.Murphy@ 
ticketmaster.com 


Dancers Wanted 


work dels NeW Englands 
ElaCjaleraurecy: 


a 


entertainment co 


for immedi 


1-888- 999. 5859 





—A > HP HOPOOne eee oe 


22 > > > 9 See eee: 
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617-436-7100 www.acom. org 


COURIERS 
for deliveries tn Bowron Boston. 
Conmnlenian det, Woieemee ete 
30 days of FT 
Call 617: 7575 
59 Temple Pi, Suite 500 
Boston, MA 


EXCEL LOGISTICS - A world 
leader in third party 
come 3 a Fave 
jai ulti-stop New England 
runs. -Comprehensive benefits 
ra ged - $750 — 
avg. Applicants must at least 
2 yrs exp. Yard work experience a 
plus. Excel is an equal opportunity 
employer - all employment is 


ployment drug Screen Soren’ Call 1-800. 


DRIVERS 
WE NEED DRIVERS!! 
Are you interested in working flexi- 
ble hours part-time or full time on 
first shift? 





Colon is one of the 

contractor ey companies in 
New to 
po construction from 
r Boston location into Greater 
Boston and ye — You 


, and be ex- 
womehy rokebte CDL license not re- 
quired. 


Con nets er 
competitive pay and benefits. 


For consideration, please submit 
resume or to complete an — 
tion at: 


COLONY SUPPLY 
383 Dorchester Avenue 








call 800-997-8833 ext 55 email hu- 
manresources @ goodstuff- 
resume to 603- 


; USA, 
lumbia Circle, Merrimack, NH 
03054 


MODELS WANTED 


NO NU pry 
PLEXIBL: 


1-61 7-787-3591 
SECURITY HELP 


Alternative night club seeks quali- 
fied security and bar back help. 
Only the open-minded need apply. 
Apply in person at: 
21 Brookline St. 

Cambridge 
(Enter thru side door) 
Tues-Fri 1:00pm-5;00pm 

or call: 


(61 7)964-0400 


STAFF ASSISTANTS 
For Univ. based health research 
study. Check and code question- 
naires. 20-40. hours/week,days. 
Call Betsy 617-432-4594. 








college gré 
Harvard Sq. rm in exchange 
for 10 hrs wkly work with 


disturbed youth. 
617 868-0649 


Media Opportunities 


PHOENIX 


THONG GROUP 16 GROWING ONCE AGIAN. We are cresiing-end 
investing heavily in a new intemet Company for our award winning media websites 
providencephoenix.com .com, fnxradio.com). in this Senior Management position, the Editor- 
in-Chiet, will be responsibile for ALL editorial content on the sites, the revamping of our current sites, and 
assisting in the development of new sites for the company. As well as the management of an on-line editorial 
staff. Our ideal candidate would have 2-3 years editorial experience either in print or interactive media. Must 
have the ability to handle a wide variety of content and be technologically savvy. Having eclectic interests from 
arts to politics a plus. Strong leadership qualities wil! be needed to develop and motivate editorial staff. 


MATIONAL SALES ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE. 
se ouarn Svein sae taneneaaie dacouat axnones oie: enka poneciaanen ame Ss wes een 
new business, but 


magazines to national advertisers. Eligible candidates will have 1-2 years experience selling national accounts. 
Agency experience a plus. Some travel required. 


RECEPTIONIST 

The Boston Phoenix, has a dynamic opportunity for a detail-oriented and self-motivated individual to handle 
reception duties and provide administrative support to various departments as needed. This entry-level position 
fequires excellent communication and organization skills. This is an awesome opportunity for an individual who 
loves the Phoenix and WFNX and is eager to begin a career in.communications at one of Boston's most 
altemative companies. The position provides a transfer to another position after 6 months. 


WEBMASTER 
We seek a skilled WEBMASTER with experience in IIS 4.0, Windows NT Server 4.0 and ActiveState Peri for NT. The 


cana ore dor reer, integrate and configure system components and provide day-to-day 


(‘SA0 ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE : 
The Boston Phoenix has an excellent opportunity for an experienced sales professional to represent our company to 
the ski/outdoor industry. Our idea! candidate will have a successtul track record in media sales and existing contacts 


within the ski industry. 

RECRUITMENT ADVERTISING ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE ; 

The Phoenix Newspaper Group seeks an experienced sales individual to help build it's expanding Help Wanted 
Section. The right individual will possess strong organizational and sales skills, as well as a determination to 
succeed. Candidate must have 2-3 years sales experience. Advertising sales experience a plus. 


‘SENIOR ACCOUNTANT 

Rar coe tener a no tne I A Will be responsible for the full 
accounting cycle including financial statement preparation, balance sheet reconciliations, cash planning, and tax 

scehdbaat Ubianuer Hleatesins we eoeniteaseiaeabend haus Bs b.ianeneling 


cng = amy management, 
organizational skills, solid business development and problem solving abilities, and a record of delivering outstanding 
service to clients. 


ENTRY-LEVEL SALES REP 

The Boston Phoenix seeks a Classified Advertising Lines Ad Taker who will be responsible for the placement of all 
inbound Classified Lines sales in addition to gaining exposure to outside sales. Qualified candidates will have 
excellent customer service skilis and a strong desire to break into the lucrative field of media sales at one of 
Boston's most alternative companies. 


PC/MAC TECH 
We seek a skilled individual with good communication and customer service skills with at least 2 years of hands on 


The Boston, Providence, and Worcester Phoenix's have exciting opportunities available for dynamic and creative 
individuals with strong and sales skills to join our sales force. To qualify you must have a minimum 
of 1 year proven. track record in outside sales and possess the ability to generate new business.Experience in 
print sales a plus. 


CALL CENTER REPRESENTATIVES 

immediate openings in our fast-paced cail center for full-time and part-time customer service reps to assist customers 
placing personal ads in newspapers nationwide. Previous call center or customer service exp. preferred. Bilingual Spanish 
plus. 


writer and reporter to cover long, i 


writing experience and teottedos of Boston a plus Please submit five 


STUFF MEDIA GROUP 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 

peg ms eating se Agere ke opal apiaeeertasegt hapbabypaly sisoey deena 
the pavement. Someone 

eh yergenrnatbo ers erento each ag So ami 

and local nightlife a must. 


FNX RADIO NETWORK 


With the creation of the FNX Radio Network, we are currently seeking individuals to help us expand the 
of Boston's Real Altemative radio into new markets in Maine and New Hampshire. Starting with - 
poised to become a new force in broadcasting, simuicasting the 
unique alternative sounds that have marked 101.7 WFNX since 1983. 


REGIOMAL ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE BOSTOM AREA 
You will be part of the new FINX Network team, working with our national rep firm and developing key regional accounts. You 
must have strong writing and presentation skills plus a minimum of 2 years outside media sales experience. 


‘SENIOR ACCOUNTANT 
We seek a skilled professional with 3+ years of general accounting experience. Will be responsible for the full 
financial statement preparation, balance sheet reconciliations, cash planning, and tax 


accounting cycle including 
Projections. Must have knowledge of accounting systerns and have a BS in accounting. 


accounts . 
experience cunibuati torenibenelbnaen enhte Geaaciieae Wile Gutiee warts onet 
exciting work environment with tremendous income potential! 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE - PORTLAND AREA $2.1FHX (WPHX-FRM) 

Now that we're in the Portland area, we're looking for an energetic and enthusiastic individual who walk our walk and 
talk our talk. If you think you have the right stuff, let us know. Experience in developing and nurturing a solid client 
base is a big plus, but most of all we're looking for someone who fits with our indie vibe and is willing to work hard 
with our sales team. 


PEOPLE2PEOPLE.COM 


People2People.com is a hot start-up with years of experience. We already have over 850,000 active members with 
thousands more joining each week. To keep up with this exponential growth, we need to add key people to our team. 
Be a part of one of the fastest growing internet start up companies in the area 


JAMA WEB DEVELOPER 
Wee are looking for several talented, out-of the-box thinkers who want to do cutting edge work in a fun, creative 
a ge and 


development, integration of 
vendors. Experience with JAVA, HTML, JavaScript, and 1-2 years 
is perterred. If you enjoy the challenges of a start up environment, that 
you. 


People2Peopie.com, the largest site of it's kind, seeks someone with an entrepreneurial spirit relentless drive, and 
a passion for the Internet to heip us forge the strategié partnerships that will take our e-commerce businesses to 
the next level. Solid presentation skills are a must. Sales experience preferred. Minimum 1-3 years Internet 
experience is essential. Approximately 25% travel 


DIRECTOR OF HUMAN RESOURCES 

We seek a and intense individual with superb interpersonal skills and technical knowledge, business savvy, 
arid the flexibility to meet the changing needs brought about by growth. At least 5 years HR Generalist/ 
experience a must. Entrepreneurial start up experience a plus. The position will focus heavily on recruiting at the start. Will 
also work closely with senior management in developing policy and procedures, researching and making recommendations 
on benefits, compensation, training and development, and employee relations. 


INSTATRAC 


GOVERNMENT ONLINE RESEARCHER 

InstaTrac, Massachusetts only online government information firm seeks an individual ¢ hronicie the inner workings 
of the Massachusetts statehoes¢ and state agencies. Responsibilities include collecting legislative data from the 
Statehouse, as well as reporting on actions taken by the House, Senate, legislative committees te state agencies. 


Strong computer and typing skills a must 


Fax, mail or email resume with salary requirement to 
Human Resources : 
PMCG 

126 Brookline Avenue 

Boston, MA 02215 

Fax: (617) 425-2615 

jobs @phx.com 


ee 


MEDIA/COMMUNICATIONS GROUP 


MEDIA/COMMUNICATIONS GROUP 


CHIEF SYSTEMS ENGINEER 


‘We seek a dynamic and experienced Chief Systems Engineer to 
manage our Corporate IT Department. This position requires a 
minimum of 3-5 years work experience with Microsoft 
Windows NT and TCP/IP Networking. Management experi- 
ence and MCSE certification (NT 4.0. Track) is similarly 
required. In addition, top candidates wil] know the following 
software or possess the following skills: 


Exchange 5.5 and MS Windows NT User Accounts within the 
various NT Domain models; utilizing MS Windows NT asa file 
& print server (including permissions and. security settings); 
SQL 6.5/7.0; MS Windows NT DNS, WINS, TCP/IP, DHCP; 
and advanced expertise with TCP/IP protocols. 


Experience with one or more of the following applications is a: 
plus: ARCservelT; InnoculateIT; Quota Manager; Checkpoint 
Firewall-1; 3COM Hardware. 


Fax, mail or email resume with salary requirement to: 


Human Resources 


_. 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston, MA 02215 
Fax: (617) 425-2615 « sins Eee com 


SPECIAL NEEDS 
VOLUNTEERS 


WANTED 


Freelance writer seeks Boston area 
men and women, 18-40, attrac- 


tive, with good sense of humor 
and active social life for feature in 
local publication about wheel- 


LaGroceria 


RISTORANTE ITALIANO AND PIZZERIA 


chair users/people with disabilities 


who frequent nightclubs. No 
monetary compensation. Serious 


inquiries only. 


PLEASE CALL 
617-859-3332 (ay) 


ASK For FRANK, 
PAT OR MOE 


6174974214 


781-643-1991 (evenings) 


ee 
PART-TIME/ 


SEASONAL 
OPPS. 


ATTENTION NOCTURNAL 
ARTISTS Ptop Co out of New- 
ton seeks P/T delivery/setup 
personnel. Latenight hours. 
Contact Sam 617- 064. PROF. 


DELIVERY PER- 
SON 


Drivers with own car needed to 
deliver roses in Boston and vicin- 
% on Feb 14. Guaranteed 

100+ Rosexpress 617-464- 
0111 


FLORIST ST SHOP 


nisin oor P/T help 
(days/evenings) for- Valentines 
Day adventure from Feb 7-14. No 
exp necessary. $7-8/hr 617-464- 
0111 


DO YOU KNOW 


THE NIGHTLIFE? 
Market Manager/Field. Marketing 
F/T Promotions. NY based pro- 
motion agency looking for moti- 
vated outgoing individual to’assist 
in national and local promotions 
for major brands in the beverage 
alcohol, tobacco, and entertain- 
ment categories. Knowledge of 
local nightlife and music a major 
plus. Must have a valid driver's li- 
cense, F/T Postion with health, 
dental and 401K. Fax resumes to 
Mr. Baxter @ 630-214-9324. 
EOE. 


through isers: 
Be an Avon Representative 


Call (888) 561-2866 


NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM 
Sales Associates 


The Aquorium’s Gift Shop has both F/T, P/T weekday and 
weekend positions available for individuals with retail and 
cashiering experience. Excellent interpersonal skills « must. 


Come in and fill out an application or send resume to: 
Dir of HR, NE Aquarium, 177 Milk St, Boston, MA 02110 





GIRLS WANTED | 
EARN UP TO $800+/wk Must 


61 7-427-6514 
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For film and theater listings, see Arts 
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An $8 pizza that 
doesn't suck 





uncorked 





Thor iverson's 
guide to the 
Wine Expo 
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wneun tf Ve O§ 3 WEDNESDAY: The folks at the Chase Gallery are hoping that their “Revealing the Nude: A Timeless Passion” can 
7] AS}: a approximate some of the sensation Edouard Manet’s nude Ofympia caused in Paris in 1865. True, paintings like Paul 


Rahilly’s Autumn (above) aren't likely to cause a riot the way Olympia did — times have changed, and so has our capacity 
for shock. But Rahilly’s great skill and vision is its own kind of provocation. The group show will bring together nudes by 
[a "Ww Le Rahilly, Bill Brauer, Cynthia Packard, Francisco Benitez, Jill Hoy, Narda Boughton, Chawky Freen, Michael Costello, Jon 
GI i} st 
A sweet British 
import 







Mira ys, ve ga sere 







_ Imber, Scott Prior, Jeff Bye, Claudia Kleefeld, Janet Monafo, and Damon Lehrer. It'll continue through February 28, with 
an artist reception on Friday February 4 from 5 to 7 p.m. The Chase is at 129 Newbury Street, and gallery hours are 
.. Monday through Saturday, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and Sundays from 1 to 5 p.m. Call 859-7222. 


What to do, where to go, what to eat 


Sennen tate eater eee e-eeenreees mememeeeiee 



























11 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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Brit's Bar 
5 Lansdowne St. 4.21- — 


PSaays, Cz Drid ‘ 


PHoENIx LANDING 
512 Massachusetts Ave. 576-6260 


ike a pub in Dublin with a Temple Bar groove 


ManRay 

21 Brookline Ave. O64 O46 
ae 

107 South St. 542-6756 


odays. relax in 7h aly oung 


ENvy 
25 Boylston Pl. 543° “int 


0 riends and ma seiscisssas as Sepuemnea 


Wonperzar 
186 Harvard Ave. 351- 2665 


West Sr 
15 West St. 423-0300 


OT COWNTOWT) £1 5 ang fp 


CoMMONWEALTH BREWING Co. 
138 Portland St. 523-8383 


ints specia made for pleasing the taste buds 


RYLES 
212 noe St. —— i 


Crus CAFE 
209 Columbus Ave. 536-0966 









THURSDAY 


The Modern 

36 Lansdowne St.351-2581 
The Modern will change the way you Jook at Lansdowne Street. Step inside 
and you'll understand the meaning of the word “sophistication.” Cool blue 
walls display avant-garde paintings as beautiful people sip calm spirits and 
order from the Raw Bar. The vibe is upbeat and DJ Ricky Fatts spins down- 
tempo lounge from 9pm till 2am. 


FRIDAY 


Avalon 

15 Lansdowne St. 262-2424 
Friday, 1/28, DJ Deep Dish mixes incredible beats and serves up house tracks 
to satisfy the most insatiable appetite. Don’t settle for the bottom-of-the- 

barrel! Join the creme de la créme of the club scene at Avaland. Resident 

DJs Manolo and John Debo spin with a special quest every week at 10pm. 

Axis 

13 Lansdowne St. 262-2437 

Tune into what's hot in Boston nightlife at Spin Cydle. bits aeii ois 
progressive house downstairs and DJ David James spins your favorite ‘80s 

alternative upstairs. You can pick up the frequency from midnight tll 2am. 


Lava Bar 
575 Commonwealth Ave. 267-7707 

ie the sail dietien eal lesa shade liban 
The Underground. Dj Essential and guests will keep you sailing above the 
streets with a slick mix of old school hip-hop and r&b. 


ATURDAY 


Karma 

9 Lansdowne St. 421-9595 

There’s nothing more fundamentally necessary than a good weekend of 

dancing. You'll find it at Elements of Life. The crowd of in-the-know 
enesters will tell you that EOL is the place to dance while the Mambo 

Lounge is thé*place to chill. World class DJs quest star each week and 

DJ Justin Hoffman always spins funk classics. Saturday, 1/29, Richie 

tana spins in the main room. 


Jillian’s 

145 Ipswitch St. 43740300 

Jillian's can satisfy any appetite whether it's hunger pangs or a craving for 
adventure. If the pool tables, dart boards and virtual reality aren't enough, the 
appetizers, drinks and good company will keep you entertained all evening. 
If you're still up for more, venture downstairs for drinks and dancing. 


UNDAY 


Aria 

246 Tremont St. 338-7080 

The best of Boston's nightlife considers Aria a home away from home. Tonight, 

you're invited td join them at Living Room for cocktails and intimate 

conversation. The elegant, loungey atmosphere and plush red velvet couches - 
ill make you want to move in. Maybe if your_house had a dancefloor and a 

resident DJ, you could invite everyone home. Instead, grab a bite to eat and 

see a show in the theater district. Then meet everyone late-night at Aria. 


TUESDAY 


Hibernia 

25 Kingston St. 292-2333 — 

Ride the Flow of melodic beats spun by DJ Craig Kapilow and Sava 
Kelesidis. Wind down between the weekends in this hip and classy 
downtown joint. 







WEDNESDAY 








Exchange 


148 State St. 726-7600 : 

ive into your fantasies and let the Exchange seduce you into a night of S./.N. 
Industry Night is the best-kept secret of the new century. Make it 
ours before it gets too crowded. The reserved tables and hidden corridors will 
ake your night an exciting mystery. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 









































































The Blue Diner 
695-0087 










“Home of the one and 
only Moustafa!” 






Sdays 


THURSDAY 27 


PUNK. Pop-punk purists 
(you know, the people who 
got mad at Green Day for 
taking a weepy acoustic turn 
on the network-TV- infiltrating 
smash “Good Riddance (Time 
of Your Life)”) can’t be too 
psyched to hear piano on the 
latest Blink- 182 single, 
“Adam’s Song.” So now’s as 
good a time as any for 
Houston’s loud and luscious 
FENIXtx (formerly riverfenix) 
to start making radio inroads 
with their FENIXtx MCA 
debut from last year, which 
was originally released in ’97, 
before the band’s major-label 
call-up and lawsuit-avoiding 
name change. Fresh off an 
opening stint with the 
Blinkers themselves, FENIXtx 
are on a short headlining tour 
that makes its only New 
England stop tonight at the 
upstairs room at the 
Palladium, 261 Main Street in 
Worcester. Midtown and the 
Goonies open. Call (508) 
797-9696. 


FRIDAY 28 


FILM. This is the week for 
bizarre celebrity profiles. The 
celebrated offbeat Cambridge 
documentarian Errol Morris 
offers up Mr. Death, which 
takes on local engineer Fred A, 
Leuchter Jr., who dropped a 
lucrative career as an 


execution-equipment designer 
to become a reviled Holocaust 
revisionist. Then there’s the 
ultimate vampy trash novelist, 
’70s superstar Jacqueline 
Susann, who’s portrayed by 
Bette Midler in Andrew 
Bergman’s Isn’t She Great, 
which co-stars Nathan Lane, 


‘John Cleese, and Stockard 


Channing. In Eye of the 
Beholder, Ashley Judd plays a 
woman who unwittingly 
becomes a celebrity in the 
private drama of surveillance 
agent Ewan McGregor, who’s 
become obsessed with her. The 
director is Stephan Elliott of 
Priscilla, Queen of the Desert 
fame; Patrick Bergen and k.d. 
lang co-star. And everyone’s a 
celebrity, or at least a star in his 
or her own musical, in Alain 
Resnais’s Same Old Song, a 
postmodern pastiche along the 
lines of Woody Allen’s 
Everybody Says I Love You 
that’s inspired by the work of 
Dennis Potter. It’s at the 
Museum of Fine Arts. 
OPERA. In this opera-starved 
town, we’re about to get 
something completely different 
— Beijing Kunju Opera 
Theatre, with a tradition that 
extends back 500 years and 
performance practices that 
include acrobatics as well as 
singing and storytelling. The 
troupe’s performances will 
include “In the Garden,” from 
The Peony Pavilion (the 
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ALL WEEK: It’s a mystery to us, but the coiffurist 
murder mystery Shear Madness celebrates its 20th 
anniversary at the Charies Playhouse’s Stage Ii this 
week. The show, which has been running longer than 
Rapunzel’s tresses, opened there in January of 1980, 
and there it has remained, entertaining homegrown 
and tourist audiences with its anarchic mix-and- 
mousse of script and ad-lib, comedy and Clue. Taking 
place in a Newbury Street hair salon and awash in 
local and topical reference, the cabaret-set Shear 
Madness is a whimsical thriller that lets its audience 
play detective while drinking on the job. It seems a 
concert pianist who lived above the salon has been 
offed with a pair of scissors and everybody in the play 
— including two stylists, a Beacon Hill matron, and a 
shady antiques dealer — is a suspect. The spectators 
get to pick the guilty one. There are dénouements to 
accommodate each choice. And in the end, it seems, 
everyone gets 20 years. Why wait for the 25th 
anniversary? The Charies Playhouse is at 74 
Warrenton Street. Tickets are $34; call 426-5225. 


Renaissance-era Kun classic by 
Tang Zianzu). That’s at 
Sanders Theatre, 45 Quincy 
Street in Harvard Square, at 7 
p.m. today and 8 p.m. 
tomorrow. Tickets are $20, 
$25, and $30. Call 876-4275. 


SATURDAY 29 


FOLK. The 8th Annual 
Festival of Funny Songwriters 
kicks out the laughs with local 
favorite Don White (as in “I’m 
from Lynn/What can I 
say/People from Lynn/Just act 
Continued on page 4 


WEDNESDAY: It shouldn't come as too big a surprise to find the name Macy Gray among the five nominees for 
this year’s Best New Artist Grammy. The Ohio-bred 29-year-old mother of three was the hands-down critical 
sensation of mid ’99, and even the New Yorker was buzzing about her in the months leading up to the July 27 
release of her Epic debut, On How Life Is. A soulful singer with an indelibly husky whisper of a voice, Gray drew 
favorable hyperbolic comparisons with everyone from Billie Holiday (Newsweek) to Bob Dylan (XXL). Her R&B has 
more to do with Erykah Badu than Brandy or Monica, and there’s an aged quality to her voice that's more Nina 
Simone than Erykah Badu. But she’s young and fresh enough to bring a taste of the hip-hop flava to the table, a 
la Ms. Lauryn Hill. The show starts at 8 p.m. at Avalon, 15 Lansdowne Street. Tickets are $15; call 423-NEXT. 


road tripping 


And now, yet another monthly update on the eagerly 
awaited sophomore album by Rhode Island punkabillies 
the Amazing Crowns: the release date of Sti// Royal (on 
Time Bomb Recordings, home of Social Distortion) has 
been pushed back to this summer. But word has it that 
the band are recording all three shows of their Bos- 
stones-style “Providence Payback” throwdown for re- 
lease as a live album on their old label, Monolyth, and 
that this one could make it to shelves as early as March. 
The Crowns headline three nights at the Met Café (401- 
861-2142) in Providence: on January 27 with the Double 
Nothins, the Raging Teens, Pressure Cooker, and the 
Vigilantes; on January 28 with the Showcase Show- 
down, the Belmont Playboys, Sinners’ Club, and Damn 
Personals; and on January 29 with the Fabulous 
ltchies, the Bourbonaires, L.E.S. Stiches, and the 
Money Shots. After their show with the Crowns, Boston 
rockabilly firebrands the Raging Teens return home on 
January 29 for a show at T.T. the Bear's Place (492-BEAR) 
in Cambridge with the Cretins, the Fuzzy Pinks, and the 
Kings of Nuthin’. 

Another Rhode Island band, Steely Danish hippie 
faves the Slip, head to Cambridge for a show downstairs 
at the Middle East (864-EAST) with Blue Rags on Janu- 
ary 28. And on February 3, Maine's Rustic Overtones 
play the Paradise (562-8800) in Boston with Gran Torino. 
Both bands hook up with the Slip and Gruvis Malt the 
next night, February 4, for a jam-band showdown at 
Lupo’s Heartbreak Hotel (401-272-5876) in Providence. 
On the harder side of the jam spectrum there's Blue 
Floyd, a — get this — blues-rock supergroup/Pink Floyd 


me i 


~ pa 
Waar Palate we oa S * 


cover band featuring bassist Allen Woody and drummer 
Matt Abts of Gov't Mule plus former Black Crowes lead 
guitarist Marc Ford. Now, we've never been too, uh, high 
on the legendary Floyd, but we do know that Ford played 
some of the most incendiary, forward-looking blues leads 
of the ’90s on the second and third Crowes discs before 
getting ousted from that notoriously wasted crew by 
somehow managing to do more drugs than everybody 
else in the band. Kinda figured this is where he’d end up, 
right? 

Like Marc Ford, Ben Harper has that rare ability to 
squeeze new life out of tired blues-rock clichés. His new 
Burn To Shine is credited to Ben Harper & the Innocent 
Criminals, but rest assured all eyes will still be on him 
when he plays Smith College (800-477-6849) in 
Northampton on February 3. They were the last time we 
saw him, at least — and most of their owners were try- 
ing to figure out how the hell a straight-faced guy seated 
at the front of the stage playing slide guitar on his lap 
could pull off such a blistering version of Hendrix's 
“Manic Depression.” Be forewarned, though — not all his 
original stuff comes off as well. Corey Harris opens for 
Harper. In other roots news, reggae warriors Steel Pulse 
wili be at Lupo's on January 28 before heading to Boston 
for a gig at the Roxy (800-477-6849) on February 2. 

Reunited ‘80s NYC hardcore kings the Cro-Mags 
bring their tough-guy punk to the mosh-friendly upstairs 
room at the Palladium (508-797-9696) in Worcester on 
January 29. The Mags’ new self-released Revenge has 
plenty of pictures of singer Harley Flanagan showing off 
his gnarly tattoos, along with a few choice obscenity- 
and-violence-laced captions. But more than a few of the 
tunes inside are surprisingly tender — and, believe it or 
not, that’s a good thing. Here’s hoping former Suicidal 
Tendencies guy Rocky George, who plays stellar lead gui- 
tar on the album, is along for the tour. Opening for the 
Cro-Mags are All Out War, Shutdown, and Boston's 
Right Brigade. Also, two wholly dissimilar but equally 
crowd-pleasing Boston punk bands head north on Janu- 
ary 29: Tree will be at Smithwicks (978-937-2111) in 
Lowell and Babaloo will be at Bleachers (978-744-4328) 
in Salem. 

And with boy bands still all the rage at this late date, 
isn't it time for a cappella to make a move into the main- 
stream? Well, probably not, but we're sure there's at least 
a future in touring a cappella groups as a training ground 
(boot camp for vocal chops?) for the Backstreet Boys of 
the future. Go scoping for talent when M-Pact hit the Iron 
Horse (413-584-0610) in Northampton on January 28 
and the Paradise on January 31. 

— Carty Carioli and Sean Richardson 
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state of the art 
A Marley month 


first heard the Wailers’ “Catch a Fire” in 1973, and my life 

changed from that day forward,” remembers Roger Steffens. 
Almost 30 years after that listening session, Steffens finds 
himself the archivist and owner of the largest collection of Bob 
Marley—related material in the world. Filling six rooms in his Los 
Angeles home, the “Archive” includes more than 2000 hours of 
recordings, home videos, and memorabilia dedicated to 
Steffens’s favorite subject. The most valuable item, in monetary 
terms, is a rare poster autographed by Marley and his closest 
compatriots, but Steffens’s most cherished treasure is one he 
recently acquired from Marley's mother. “I call it the ‘Bedroom 
Tape,” he explains over the phone from Los Angeles. “It’s two 
hours-of Bob in his bedroom in Miami improvising some of the 
best songs he ever wrote but [which] were never recorded or 


released. ‘Channeling Jah’ is the best way to describe its 
intensity.” 

Steffens’s archive isn't open to the public, but Bostonians can 
get a rare glimpse of its holdings when he brings his multimedia 
presentation “The Life of Bob Marley” to the House of Blues this 
Tuesday. Marley fans will find plenty to drool over, including 
unreleased music, rare live footage, and home videos that 
include clips of the Wailers rehearsing Curtis Mayfield’s “Grow 
Closer Together.” 

Steffens will narrate the audio-visual biography with greater 
insight than most Marleyphiles, drawing on his experience 
traveling with the singer on a two-week tour of California in 1970. 
During that period he discovered that the common portrayal of 
Marley — as a spliff-smoking, womanizing hedonist — was off 
the mark. “I was fascinated by his discipline, his attention to detail 
and desire for perfection. | sat with him in the Roxy in LA while he 
did a three-hour soundcheck. He played each instrument to make 
sure the sound was perfect.” 

Steffens was originally attracted by Marley’s “incredible 
combination of pure poetry and heartbeat rhythms that work on a 
visceral level . .. bypassing consciousness.” Marley's uniting of 
this emotional rhythmic power with his politicized Rasta lyrics 
virtually defined what Steffens calls “true reggae”: “a music that 
has to enlighten as well as entertain.” 

The Marley family itself has been involved in some high-profile 
activity jately. A hip-hop-heavy tribute album (Chant Down 
Babylon, on \sland/Def Jam) digitally revives Marley’s voice for 
duets with folks like Marley-in-law Lauryn Hill, the Roots, and, 
strangely, Steven Tyler and Joe Perry. And in late December, TNT 
broadcast a Marley tribute concert that Steffens criticizes as “a 
lost opportunity. | was upset that they didn’t invite Bunny Wailer, 
the last living Wailer. Who would you rather see: Chrissie Hynde 
or Bunny Wailer?” 

A somewhat smaller-scale tribute concert is being presented in 
conjunction with Steffens’s presentation: a “Bob Marley Birthday 
Celebration” concert at the Roxy on what would have been his 
55th birthday, February 6. The show features roots-reggae group 
Culture and dancehall act Anthony B. And one of Marley’s key 
collaborators, mad dub-genius Lee “Scratch” Perry, returns to the 
Middle Easton February 25. 

Roger Steffens’s multimedia Bob Marley Tribute will be 
presented February 1 at the House of Blues, 96 Winthrop Street 
in Harvard Square; call 491-BLUE. Afterward, Peter Simon — 
brother of singer Carly Simon and co-author of the book Reggae 
Bloodlines — will spin reggae obscurities. Anthony B and Culture 
will perform at a “Bob Marley Birthday Celebration” on February 6 


at the Roxy, 279 Tremont Street. Call 497-2229. 
— Michael Endeiman 


Continued from page 3 

this way”), Nancy Tucker (as in 
“Everything Reminds Me of My 
Therapist”), and Camille West 
(one of the Four Bitchin’ Babes, 
and writer of “Viagra in the 
Waters” and “Root Canal of the 
Heart”), plus comedienne Julie 
Barr as MC. That’s at the 
Somerville Theatre, 55 Davis 
Square, at 7 p.m. Tickets are 
$16.50 and $17.50. Call 628- 
3390. 

FETISH. With Valentine’s Day 
approaching and temperatures 
plummeting, the Fetish Fair 
Fleamarket (sponsored by the 
Phoenix’s Erosphere section — 
you should see the Web sites these 
guys get paid to look at) offers up 
leather by the bushel. The fair runs 
from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. at the 
Boston Center for the Arts 
Cyclorama, 539 Tremont Street. 
Tickets are $5; call 864-0655. 
LOCAL ROCK. Since much of 
last year’s great all-American, 
meat-and-potatoes rock came from 
Europe, it only made sense for any 
surviving balls-out rock groups 
with actual Americans in them to 
trek over to foreign shores and 
save a little face for the US while 
there’s still a chance. We’re sure 
sludge-and-boogie riffmeisters 
Roadsaw did us all proud on their 
recent European jaunt; tonight 
they’re back in more familiar 
climes at the Linwood Grille, on a 
strong bill with Barbaro and the 
new Half Cocked side project, 
With Strength I Burn. The 
Linwood’s at 69 Kilmarnock 
Street; call 267-8644. 


SUNDAY 30 


GRIDIRON. We prefer to watch 
that great American monument to 
commercial excess and sloppy 
football, the Super Bowl, from thé 
beer-soaked confines of our own 
living room, but options abound 
around town tonight if you decide 
to get off the couch. For street- 
level kicks, the promoters of the 
monthly “All That! Hip Hop, 
Poetry, and Jazz” series at the 
Western Front in Cambridge are 
staging their second annual Super 
Bowl MC Battle at the Middle 
East, 480 Mass Ave in Central 
Square. Call 864-EAST. Or feel 
better about participating in such a 
crass spectacle by throwing some 
money at the good guys at Public 
Action for the Arts’ Super Bowl 
Auction, which features psychic 
readers in case you feel like 
consulting a higher power to see 
how your bets will turn out. That’s 
at 4 p.m. at the. International 
Restaurant & Club, 184 High 
Street. Tickets cost $25 in 
advance, or $30 at the door. And 
yes, both venues will be showing 
the game. 

JAZZ. Warren Vaché, one of the 
most elegant trumpeters in jazz 
(he’s a disciple of Louis Armstrong 
and Ruby Braff), is jumping on the 
swing thing, and who can blame 
him? Vaché will lead the New York 
City All Star Big Band (including 
the great Jake Hanna on drums) as 
part of a program called 
“Swingtime!” that will also feature 
the Jivin’ Lindy Hoppers, a 
London-based dance troupe that 
takes off from, yes, the revived ’20s 
dance craze the Lindy hop to a 
whole host of other dance routines. 
That’s at Sanders Theatre, 45 
Quincy Street in Cambridge, at 2 
p.m. Tickets are $20, $25, and 
$30. Call 931-2787 or 876-4275. 


MONDAY 31 


FRIDAY: The Figgs may not be from Boston — Saratoga 
Springs, New York, is their official place of residence — but 
the Boston scene is the revved-up guitar-pop outfit’s 
unofficial home away from home. So, it’s fitting that the 
band’s latest recording — For EP Fans Only — is coming out 
on HearBox, a new local label started by former Cherrydisc 
owner John Horton. The coyly titled disc is filled with 
similarly amusing tities (“Excuse the Lame Excuse,” “I 
Thought | Drank the Drink But the Drink Drank Me”) that 
follow squarely in the band’s fine tradition of crunchy, 
tuneful pop. They'll celebrate its release tonight at T.T. the 
Bear’s Place on a bill with Waltham, Brian Charlies, and 
Weed Inc. T.T.’s is at 10 Brookline Street in Central Square. 


Call 492-BEAR. 


“Sound art” is one of those “Wow, 
that sounds awfully pretentious” 
constructs that sets off most 
people’s bullshit-detector alarms. 
And probably for good reason. 
After all, music is so abstract to 
begin with that bringing it 
anywhere within the realm of 
conceptual art invites dangerous 
levels of boredom. That said, 
there’s something just plain cool 
about the particular brand of 
sound art that NYC DJ Christian 
Marclay has, for lack of a better 
word, “invented.” He takes vinyl 
albums, cuts them into pieces, and 
then makes his own playable 
albums by gluing pieces of 
different albums together. We’ll be 
the first to admit that his CDs are, 
well, a tough listen. But getting to 
watch him in action is a different 
matter. He’ll be on hand today, 
along with NYC experimental 
drum-machine programmer Ikue 
Mori and avant-guitarist Elliott 
Sharp, for “Powerplays,” a sound- 
art performance or “exhibition,” at 
7:30 p.m. at the School of the 
Museum of Fine Arts’ Anderson 
Auditorium, 230 the Fenway. 
Tickets are $15; call 267-1219. 
FILM. Alfred Hitchcock was at his 
darkest and most profound in 
Vertigo (1958), as James Stewart 
plays a San Francisco detective 
afflicted with the title fear of 
heights who adds to his guilty 
conscience after a woman under 
his protection is killed. When a 
duplicate of the dead woman turns 
up, it’s time for some kinky 
fetishistic thrills. With Kim Novak 
doing double duty, and Barbara Bel 
Geddes touching as Jimmy’s 
unrequited amour, it screens at 
4:15, 7, and 9:30 p.m. at the 
Brattle Theatre, 40 Brattle Street 
in Harvard Square. Call 876-6837. 


TUESDAY 1 


LOCAL POR. Following last year’s 
Do I Love America EP on Thirsty 
Ear, indie faves Baby Ray have 
almost wrapped up work on a new 
album with producer Paul Logus, 


whose engineering credits include 
(strangely enough) Puff Daddy and 
Boyz II Men. They’re still shopping 
for a label, but for now Baby Ray 
are doing a month-long residency 
at the Lizard Lounge that starts 
tonight. They go on at 10:15; 
Francine and Scott Bishop open. 
The Lizard’s at 1667 Mass Ave in 
Cambridge. Call 547-0759. 

FILM. Just a typical day in Ingmar 
Bergman’s Sweden: Ingrid Thulin 
contemplates an affair with 
promiscuous sister Gunnel 
Lindblom, whose 10-year-old son 
has up and run off with a troupe of 
dwarves. Moody, symbolic, and 
weird — and still pretty erotic 
nearly four decades after it 
shocked audiences at its first 
release — The Silence (1963) 
screens tonight at 9 p.m. at the 
Harvard Film Archive in the 
Carpenter Center, 24 Quincy 
Street in Harvard Square. Call 
495-4700. 


WEDNESDAY 2 


ROCK. They’re originally from 
Scotland, they’re huge in England, 
and as of now they’re still looking 
for a way to break here in America 
as they gear up for the stateside 
release of their sophomore album, 
The Man Who (Epic). Actually, in 
Europe Travis have already sold in 
the neighborhood of two million 
copies of The Man Who, which has 
been on the UK charts since May of 
last year. Which, as Manic Street 
Preachers will tell you, don’t mean a 
thang here in the US. Travis used to 
sound a bit like the MSPs, 
particularly on their 1997 single “All 
I Want To Do Is Rock” (which could 
get a second life now that John 
Rocker’s looking for a new theme 
song), but these days they’re leaning 
more in the Radiohead direction. 
They’re at the Paradise, 969 
Commonwealth Avenue, tonight. 
Call 423-NEXT. 

ACTIVISM. The rekindled spirit of 
revolution set alight by last year’s 
WTO riots in Seattle is the driving 
force behind “Global Showdown,” 
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a video screening and discussion 
tonight at Bikes Not Bombs. Two 
documentaries will show: a 
compilation of amateur live-action 
footage from the riots and a short 
film by Somerville’s Liz-Canner 
about crippling economic policies 
in Nicaragua. It’s free, and it all 
starts at 7 p.m. Bikes Not Bombs is 
at 59 Amory Street, #103, in 
Roxbury; call 442-0004. 


THURSDAY 3 


FILM. Chow Yun-fat may have 
dimmed his coolest-man-in-the- 
universe reputation with Anna and 
the King, and who knows what John 
Woo is up to with the upcoming 
Mission Impossible 2, but there’s no 
denying that when these two 
teamed up in Hong Kong, they 
made some remarkable movies. 
Like Once a Thief (1991), a 
tribute to Hitchcock’s To Catch a 
Thief in which Chow plays the Cary 
Grant-ish head honcho of a 
jetsetting trio of art thieves. It 
screens tonight at the Brattle 
Theatre at 7:30 p.m. Or Hard 
Boiled (1992), in which Chow 
reprises his role as Tequila, the 
supercop who 
lives up to 
the film’s title 
as he takes on a 
cadre of gun runners 
holed up in a hospital and 
. Operates his own personal 
blood drive in the film’s 
explosive finale. It screens 
at 5 and 9:40 p.m. The 
Brattle’s at 40 Brattle Street in 
Harvard Square; call 876-6837. 
POR Not too long ago, it looked as 


if the then label-less 
singer/songwriter Warren Zevon 
might be quietly retiring after three 
decades as a performer. But then a 
tape of some Zevon demos made it 
into the hands of industry 
heavyweight Danny Goldberg, and 
that got Zevon a deal with 
Goldberg’s new Artemis label. 
Fortunately, Zevon found a pair of 
producers who understand a little 
something about intangibles like 
atmosphere and feel — local guys 
Sean Slade and Paul Kolderie. So 
rather than re-recording the tunes 
from the demo, they brought Zevon 
to Fort Apache and worked on 
fleshing out what was already there 
on tape. The result, Life’ll Kill Ya, 
came out last Tuesday, And Warren 
will be in town to celebrate with a 
WBOS lunchtime concert at noon 
in the Courtyard of International 
Place at the corner of High and 
Ohver Streets. Call 622-9600. 


WORLD MUSIC. One of the great 
folkloric traditions, Hawaiian slack- 
key guitar, returns,to town with 
some of its greatest practitioners. 
Guitarists Dennis Kamakahi and 
George Kuo, with Dennis’s son 
David on ukulele, and Martin 
Pahinui (son of the legendary Gabby 
Pahinui) singing and playing bass, 
make up the band Hui Aloha, and 
the music they produce, marked by 
unusual tunings and the players’ 
lyrical finger picking, is hypnotic. 
That’s on February 5 at the 
Somerville Theatre, 55 Davis 
Square, at 8 p.m. Tickets are $20 
and $25. Call 876-4275. 


THURSDAY 3: The ever-irrepressible, controversial, and 
beloved-by-Boston-audiences Bill T. Jones comes to town 
this week not with his usual Bill T. Jones/Arnie Zane 
Dance Company but to perform by himself in a one-man 
piece called The Breathing Show. Characterized as “a 
meditative respite from his daily whirl of activities,” The 
Breathing Show will comprise three parts: “Some Schubert 
Songs,” “Ghostcatching” (with light tracings of Jones’s 
movements by Paul Kaiser and Shelley Eshkar), and 
“Gardening,” a piece that Jones will dance in coordination 
with the Abraham Ravett film “Garden.” That's at the 
Emerson Majestic Theatre, 219 Tremont Street, tonight 
(February 3) at 7, Saturday at 8, and Sunday at 2. Call 824- 
8000. Jones will also deliver a lecture, “Falling and 
Catching: Dancing Through the Other Door,” at the 
Majestic on Friday (February 4) at 7. Call 349-8631. 


NEW VILLAGE LA NEW hs 
PHOENIX GLOBE HERALD TIMES PEOPLE TIME NEWSWK YORKER VOICE TIMES YORK clips 


IN STORES NOW 


* %& * MY LIFE SO FAR (Miramax). Hugh Hudson's adap- 
tation of Denis Forman's memoir rechristens Forman as 
Fraser Pettigrew (Robert Norman), who grows up in a 
post-World War | Scottish elysium with his grandmother 
(Rosemary Harris), his mother (Mary Elizabeth Mastranto- 
nio), and his beloved eccentric father (Colin Firth). Then 
Fraser's dapper millionaire uncle (Maicolm McDowell) 
shows up with his young Frencti bride (irene Jacob). Os- 
tensibly told from Fraser's point of view, this morality tale 
of desire, propriety, covetousness, and hypocrisy is most 
telling when Hudson keeps it at a distance, allowing Nor- 
man's carrot-topped curiosity and insouciance to take 
charge. 


* 1/2 THE WOOD (Paramount). The title entity is a short, 
affectionate nickname for Inglewood, home to a trio of hip- 
sters who reflect on their life and times as one of them 
battles cold feet and a drinking binge two hours before his 
wedding. Taye Diggs plays the embattled protagonist 
struggling between the lifelong commitment of matrimony 
and a variety pack of booty; Omar Epps and Richard T. 
Jones are the sidekicks wh@ffy to sober Diggs up and get 
him to face his nuptial responsibility. The movie wants to 
be Boyz N the Hood (Boyz N the Wood?), but the obscenity- 
laced dialogue and raw objectification of women renders it 
a contrite pretender more along the lines of Booty Cail or 
Trippin’. 


% RUNAWAY BRIDE (Paramount). Garry Marshall's film 
reprises the casting of Pretty Woman but can't reproduce 
even the meager virtues of his tawdry 1990 hit. Julia 
Roberts moves from prostitution to that other bastion of in- 
Stitutionalized sex, marriage, as Maggie Carpenter, a small- 
time girl who's left three grooms at the altar. Richard Gere 
is Ike Graham, a desperate columnist for USA Today who 
writes Maggie's story up with fabricated facts and gets 
fired when she blows the whistle. When tke shows up in 
Maggie's home town on the eve of her fourth foray into 
marital bliss, what follows is as implausible as it is in- 
evitable. 
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CABARET DIOSA play the House of Blues on Friday: 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to 
Listings, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Ave., Boston 02215, at least eight days be- 
fore the issue in which it would appear. 
Listings can also be faxed to 859-8201. We 
can't take any listings over the phone. 
There is no charge, but your copy may be 
rewritten due to space limitations. Include 
the time of the event {or the hours that a 
gallery or museum is open to the public), 
date, place, a description of the event, how 
much it costs, and a phone number that 
can be published. Specify whether admis- 
sion is free; listings will not be published 
without price information. If the information 
is for an event or exhibit lasting more than 
oné week, specify the dates of the issues in 
which you wouid like the listing to appear. 
Repeat listings may be deleted due to 
space limitations. 


Theater listings are separate; send them by 
2 p.m on Thursday to “Play by Play’. Audi- 
tions, classes, religious services, reunions, 
and events requiring advance registration 
are not listed here: call Phoenix Classifieds 
at 859-3300 to take out an ad. Unsolicited 
photographs are considered for publication 
but are not returned to senders. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE 
IS WEDNESDAY AT 5 P.M. FOR THE 
FOLLOWING WEEK’S ISSUE. To be con- 
sidered for “Hot Tix,” the deadline is a week 
earlier; to be considered for “Next Week- 
end,” two weeks earlier. 


THURSDAY 27 

See Club Directory for phone numbers 
and addresses. 

ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. At 6 p.m., 
Taylor Goodall. At 8 p.m., “Blues Jam” 
with Mike Avery & Lenny Ball. 

AN TUA NUA, Boston. Top-40 and hip 
hop with DJ Tim Collins. 

THE AQUARIUM, Somerville. 
Party’ with DJ Randy. 

ARIA, Boston. Eurohaus and Latin house 
with DJs Eddy K and J.C. 

AVALON, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Interna- 
tional Thursdays,” Eurohaus with DJ 
Manolo. In the Playhouse Latin Lounge: 
at 10 p.m., Latin and international music 
with DJ Anthony. 

AXIS, Boston. Downstairs: at 10 p.m., 
“Chrome,” house, progressive house, and 
trance withi DJs John Debo and Buro 
Ajami plus special guest John Digweed. 
Upstairs:-at 10 p.m., “Bar 13," soul, 
phunk, and house with DJ Chaos. 

THE BANSHEE, pore 
Wasserman Revue. 

BAYOU BLUES CAFE, Can 

iea Lynk Trio. : 


“Dance 


- THE BEACHCOMBER, 4 


Carla. 
BILL’S BAR, Boston. 4 
with DJ Mark Hamiltor 


Cat. 


hip hop and soul with DJ Essential. 


BISHOP'S PUB, Boston. “Jazz from the eet ie ama Joel Larue 


BLACKBURN TAVERN; Gloucester. 
“Open Mic” with Spirit House. 


BLACKTHORNE TAVERN, S. ‘Easton.’ 


Freddie White. 

BLEACHERS, Salem. Giles Cafe: Boston 
Horns. Red Room: Last Call. 

BOB THE CHEF’S, Boston. Ed Jones 
Quartet. 

THE BURREN, Somerville. Front Room: 
“trish Seisiun.” 

CAFE BEAUJOLAIS, Gloucester. Phil 
Swanson & Jon Jarvis. 

CAFFE ITALIA, East Boston. Al Vega & 
Dave Landoni. 

THE CALL, Providence, Ri. Mike DiBari 
Swingtet. 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 
bridge. Upstairs: Little Joe Cook & the 
Thrillers. 

CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK, 
Natick. “Acoustic Open Mic” with host 
Ken Batts and featured artist Hewitt Hunt- 
work. 

CHIT CHAT LOUNGE, Haverhill. Mike 
Cesati Quartet. 

CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. Wall of 
Grass. 

CLUB STELLA, Brighton. “Tango Night.” 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. John Fitzsim- 
mons. 

COMMON GROUND, Alliston. 
Gray, Dreadnaught. 

DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Booty. 
DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL, Salem. 
Six Mile Bridge. 

ENCORE, Boston. Michelle Currie. 

THE EXCHANGE, Boston. “Funkalicious” 
with DJ G-Squared. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Robin Steiger 
Group. 

GLENN’S RESTAURANT & COOL BAR, 
Newburyport. Curtis Jerome Haynes. 
THE GOOD LIFE, Boston. Jose Ramos & 
the Special Blend. 

GREEN DRAGON, Boston. Spitting Vin- 
nies. 

GREEN STREET GRILL, Cambridge. 
“Latin Night.” 

THE GROG, Newburyport. Borderland, 
Stone Soup. 

HARPERS FERRY, Alliston. 
“Gatemouth” Brown. 
HENNESSY’S, Boston. Undercover, 
Beloved Few. 

HIBERNIA, Boston. At-6 p.m., “The 
Lounge Series” with DJ Alan Strack. 
HOUSE OF BLUES, Cambridge. Seth 
Yacovone Band. 

IRISH EMBASSY PUB, Boston. Empty 


Edable 


Clarence 


Stage. 

JAMES'S GATE, Jamaica Plain. “Open 
Mic” with Alice Rouse. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Chris McDer- 


mott. 
JOHN STONE’S INN, Ashland. “Jazz 
Jam’ with John Stone’s Jazz Trio. 


| “@OSE McINTYRE’S, Boston. Syndicate. 


CLUB, Boston. At. 10 p.m., 
d,” hip hop and R&B with DJ 
Os. in the Mambo Lounge: at 10 p.m., 
with DJ. Johnny Scrofani. 
ALL CAFE, Cambridge. Todd 
baud, Laurie Geltman, Will Hawkins. 
LAVA BAR, Boston. ‘The Underground,” 
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LNnwo00 GALLE. Boston. Rock City 
Crine Wave, Cash Money & the Jet-Set- 


Y™ ters, 


LUCKY DOG Music HALL, Worcester. 
Colorblind, Mind Field, Fuzzy Pinks, B- 
Side. x 
McGANN'S, Boston. Eddie Dillon Band. 
MET CAFE, Providence, Ril. Amazing 
Crowns, Double Nuthins, Raging Teens, 
Pressure Cooker, Vigilantes. 

MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: 
New Wet Kojak, White Hassle, Aberdeen. 
Downstairs: Project Logic, Addison 
Groove Project, Loop Dreams. Corner: 
Board of Education, Tony Marino Trio, 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. “Dyke 
MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. Cha Cha 
Cha Allstars. 

THE MODERN, Boston. At 9 p.m., 
“Downtempo Lounge” with DJ Ricky 
Fatts. 

NARROWS CENTER FOR THE ARTS, 
Fall River. “Open Mic” with Mitch Hallal. 
O’BRIENS, Aliston. 4:20. 

THE PALLADIUM, Worcester. FENIXtx, 
Midtown, Goonies. 

PARADISE ROCK CLUB, Boston. Max 
Creek. 

PARKER’S BAR, Boston. 
Jamieson. 

PAZZALUNA, Saugus. “Retroactive,” 
‘70s and ‘80s hits with DJ Billy Costa. 
PHOENIX LANDING, Cambridge. “Ele- 
ments,” drum n’ bass with DJs Crook and 
Lenore. 

PLAYHOUSE LOUNGE, Boston. Tom 
Bianchi. 

PLOUGH & STARS, Cambridge. Dave 
Foley Band. 

PURPLE SHAMROCK, Boston. Jim Plun- 
kett. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Ahmad 
Jamal. 

RHYTHM & SPICE CARIBBEAN GRILL, 
Cambridge. Reggae with DJ Bim Sound. 
RIO GRANDE CAFE, Marblehead. Rock 
House Rebels. 

THE ROXY, Boston. “The Latin Quarter,” 
salsa and merengue. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Brooke Sofferman & 
Jerry Bergonzi. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Jeff “Tain” Watts 
Experience. 

SIT ’'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Taylor 
Goodall. 

SKY BAR, Somerville. Miss Fortune, 
Three Day Threshold, Blue Valentine. 
SLADES, Boston. John Dougherty Trio. 
THE TAP, Boston. Gordie Milne. 

TIR NA NOG, Somerville. Ronan Quinn. 
TOAD, Cambridge. Patty Giurleo. 
TRATTORIA IL PANINO, Boston. 
“Aquarela,” Brazilian night with DJ Mar- 
cello Malcher; “Reunion Night” with DJ 
Zino. Fourth floor: “Young Professionals 
Club.” 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Federal Twist, Nook, Mockingbirds. 
UPSTAIRS LOUNGE, Boston. “Atomic 
Lounge,” swing dancing with DJ Big 
Daddy. 

VENU, Boston. “Platinum” with DJ Fura. 
WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. “Latin Jazz.” 


Rose 


WONDER BAR, Allston. Grant Langiord 
Review, 
THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. Danny Tuck? 
er Band. 


ie pigeibe Vga 
Jynx. 
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and addresses 

ABOVE CLUB, Worcester, Sonic Explor- 
ers, Joy of Music Ensemble. 

ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton: At 6 p.m, 
Michael Greenstein. At 9 p.m., Matthias 
Lupre Quintet. 

AN TUA NUA, Boston. Disco with DJ Vin, 
THE AQUARIUM, Somerville. Entrain. 
ARIA, Boston. “Tempted,” house with DJ 
Raffi. 

AS220, Providence, Rl. 
Lounge” featuring Sayaka. - 
ATLAS DANCE, Boston. “Top-40 Danc- 
ing.” 

THE ATTIC, Newton Centre. Rockett 
Band, Almost Speechless. 

AVALON, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Avaland” 
with Deep Dish. 

AXIS, Boston. Downstairs: at 10 p.m., 
“Spin Cycle,” house and progressive 
house with DJ Tim Ryan plus special 
guest Leon Alexander. Upstairs: at 
10 p.m., ‘80s alternative with DJ David 
James. 

BAYOU BLUES CAFE, Cambridge. Mon- 
ica Lynk Trio. 

THE BEACHCOMBER, Quincy. Hyper- 
cane, Crossmod. 

BILL’S BAR, Boston. “WBCN Nocturnal 
Friday” with special guests Expanding 
Man, Senor Happy. 

BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. 
Grapevine Road. 

BLACK ROSE, Boston. Eugene Byrne, 
Sunday's Well. 

BLACKTHORNE TAVERN, S. Easton. 
Chris & Meredith Thompson. 
BLEACHERS, Salem. Millennium: Gar- 
gantua, Projek DH. Giles Cafe: inge 
Berge Band. Red Room: Ron Levy's Wild 
Kingdom. 

BLUESTONE BISTRO, Brighton. Patrick 
Bowsher. 

THE BURREN, Somerville. Front Room: 
“Irish Seisiun.” 

BUZZ BOSTON/EUROPA, Boston. “Gay 
International Night,” with Vicky; Latin 
house,’ salsa, and ‘merengue with DJ 
Cesar Romero; dance and house with DJ 
Michael Sheehan. 

CAFFE ITALIA, East Boston. Al Vega & 
Dave Landoni. 

THE CALL, Providence, Ri. Steve Smith 
CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 
bridge. Upstairs: Little Joe Cook & the 
Thrillers. 

CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK, 
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= CLUB (508-752-2211), 264 Park Ave., Worces- 
ACTON JAZZ CAFE (978-263-6161), 452 Great Rd., 


AM TUA MUA (282.2121), 835 Beacon St., Boston. 
THE AQUARIUM (623-3200), 65 Holland St., Somerville. 
ARIA 338-7080, 246 Tremont St., Boston. 

AS220 (401-831-9327), 115 Empire St., Providence, Ri. 
ATLAS DANCE (437-0300), 3 Lansdowne St., Boston 

+ se oiaatlooma 107 R Union St., Newton Cen- 


AURORA (350-6001), 300 Congress St., Boston. 
AVALON (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
pre opie HUAN (576- = 

1253), 1253 Cambridge 
St,, Cambridge. — 
THE BANSHEE (436-9747), 934 Dorchester Ave., 
Dorchester. : 
BAYOU BLUES CAFE (491-8989), 215 First St, Cam- 
THE BEACHCOMBER (479-8989), 797 Wollaston 


Beach Bivd., 
BERT'S COVE (508-746-3330), Rte. 3A, Plymouth. 


BILL’S BAR (421-9678), 5 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
BISHOP'S PUB (351-7000), 1 Boylston Place, Boston. 
BLACKBURN TAVERN (978-282-1919), 2 Main St, 


Gloucester. 

BLACK ROSE (742-2286), 160 State St., Boston. 
BLACKTHORNE TAVERN (508-238-9017), 402 Tum- 
pike St., S. Easton. 

BLEACHERS (978-744-4328), 143. Washington St, 
BLUESTONE BISTRO (254-8309), 1799 Comm. Ave., 
BOB THE CHEF'S (536-6204), 604 Columbus Ave., 
BRENDAN BEHAN PUB (522-5386), 378 Centre St., Ja- 
maica Plain. 

sue LOUNGE (354-0766), 92 Hampshire St, Cam- 
BULLFINCH’S (978-443-4094), 730 Boston Post Rd., 


Sudbury. 
npn i epee 
THE BURREN (776-6896), 247 St, Davis Sq., 


Somerville. 
URE BOSTONELROPA W009, 5.7 Seat. 
_BEAWOLAS reer 2 118 Main St. 









Sq., Cambridge. 
CARAVAN CLUB (781 -284-9599), 1380 No. Shore Rd., 


getTeR FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK (508-647-0179), 
31 Main St., Natick 
"CENTURY LOUNGE (401) 751-2255, 150 Chestnut St, 


t {00 Warrenton St., Boston. 

CHIT CHAT LOUNGE (978-374-9710), 103 Washington 
St, Haverhill. 
CITY OASIS (508-285-3398), 5D Pleasant St., Norton. 
CLUB BOHEMIA/KIRKLAND CAFE (491-9640), 421- 
425 Washington St., Somerville. 
CLUB' JULIANA (542-4411), at New Lei Jing Restaurant, 
20 Hudson'St., Boston. 
CLUB PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., Harvard Sq., 


Cambridge. 
CLUB STELLA (254-0554), 1234 Soldiers Field Rd., 


Brighton. 

CLUB 3 (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Somerville. 
COLONIAL INN (978-369-9200), 48 Monument Sq., 
Concord. 

COMEDY CONNECTION (248-9700), Upstairs at Fa- 
neuil Hall, Boston. : 

COMEDY PALACE AT GRILL 93 (888-TO-LAUGH), 
River Rd., Andover. 

COMEDY STUDIO (864-5311), at the Hong Kong, 1236 
Mass. Ave., Harvard Sq., Cambridge. 

COMMON GROUND (783-2071), 83-87 Harvard Ave., 
Allston. 

COOGAN’S BLUFF (451-7415), 173 Milk St., Boston. 
COSMOPOLITAN (266-2258), 54 Canal St., Boston. 
DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE CHASE HOUSE (800-401- 
2221), Pickering Wharf, Salem. 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE CHINA BLOSSOM (800- 
401-2221), Rte. 125, North Andover. 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE HOLIDAY INN (800-401- 
2221), Rte. 93/28, Randolph. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (729-2565), at 
Remington's, 124 Boylston St., Boston. 

DICK’S LAST RESORT (267-8080), 55 Huntington Ave., 





Boston. 

DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL (978-745-0139), 7 
Dodge St., Salem. 

DRUID PUB (497-0965), 1357 Cambndge St., Inman 


Sq., Cambridge. 

THE ELEPHANT WALK CAMBRIDGE (492-6900), 
2067 Mags~Ave., Cambridge. 
EMERALD CLUB (723-0121), 262 Friend St, Boston. 
EMILY’S (423-3649), 48 Winter St., Boston. 

ENCORE (338-7699),'275 Tremont St., Boston. 

ENVY (542-ENVY), 25 Boylston PI., Boston. 

THE EXCHANGE (726-7600), 148 State St, Boston. 
FRAN’S PLACE (781-598-5618), 776 Washington St., 


Lynn. 
FRONT STREET COFFEEHOUSE (978-740-6697), 20 
Front St, Salem. 
GILREIN’S (508-791-BLUE), 802 Main St., Worcester. 
GIORDANO’S (978-352-7300), Rte. 97, Georgetown. 
GLENN’S RESTAURANT & COOL BAR (978-465- 
3811), 44 Merrimac St., Newburyport. 

THE GOOD LIFE (451-2622), 28 Kingston St., Boston. 
GRAND CANAL (523-1112), 57 Canal St., Boston. 
GREEN BRIAR (789-4100), 304 Washington St., 


Brighton. 

GREEN DRAGON (367-0055). 11 Marshall St., Boston. 

GREEN STREET GRILL (876-1655), at Charlie's Tap, 

280 Green St., Cambridge. 

be GROG (978-465-8008), 13 Middle St., Newburyport. 
H20 (542-2215), at Mark’s Crab House, 148 Northem 

Ave., Boston. 

HARPERS FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton Ave., All- 





CLUB DIRECTORY 





_MALIKY- WAY (524-3740), at Bella Luna, 405 Centre St, 


“TOAD (497-4950), 1912 Mass. Ave., Porter Sq., Cam- 
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HENNESSY’S, (742-2121), 25 Union St., Boston. 
HIBERNIA (292-2333), 25 Kingston St., Boston. 
HOUSE OF BLUES (491-BLUE), 96 Winthrop St., Har- 







vard Sq., Cambridge. 
IMPROV ASYLUM THEATER (263-6887), 216 Hanover 
St., Boston. 
IPSWICH BAY BAR & GRILL (978-356-7006), 24-26 
Hammatt St., Ipswich. 
IRISH EMBASSY PUB (742-6618), 234 Friend St., 


Boston. 

JACOB MARLEY'S (781-631-5594), 9 Atlantic Ave., 
Marblehead. 

JACOB WIRTH RESTAURANT (338-8586), 33 Stuart 
St., Boston. 

peg GATE (983-2000), 5 McBride St., Jamaica 


JIMBO'S SOUTH COMEDY SHOW (781-848-0300), 
405 Franklin St., Braintree. 

JIMMY O’KEEFE’S (781-324-9333), 118 Ferry St., 
Malden. 


JOHN HARVARD'S BREW HOUSE (868-3585), 33 
Dunster St., Harvard Sq., 

JOHNNY D’S (776-2004), 17 Holland St., Davis Sq., 
Somerville 


JOHN STONE'S INN (508-881-1778), 179 Main St., Ash- 


JOSE McINTYRE’S (451-9460), 160 Milk St., Boston. 
KARMA CLUB (421-9595), 9 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
THE KELLS (782-9082), 161 Brighton Ave., Allston. 
KENDALL CAFE (661-0993), 233 Cardinal Medeiros 


Way, Cambridge. 

LAVA BAR (267-7707), 575 Comm. Ave., Boston. 

LES ZYGOMATES (542-5108), 129 South St., Boston. 
a GRILLE (267-8644), 69 Kilmarnock St., 
LIZARD LOUNGE (547-0759), 1667 Mass. Ave., below 
































Cambridge Common Restaurant, Cambridge. 
LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL (508-363-1888), 89 Green 
St., Worcester. 






LUPO’S HEARTBREAK HOTEL (401-272-5876), 239 
Westminster St., Providence, R 

M-80 (562-8800), 969 Comm. i Boston. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE (227-9660), 300 Faneuil Hall 










MeGANN’S (227-4059), 197 Portland St., Boston. 
MET CAFE (401-861-2142), 130 Union St., Providence, 


Ri. 

MIDDLE EAST (497-0576), 472 Mass. Ave., Central Sq., 
Cambridge. 

MIDWAY CAFE (524-9038), 3496 Washington St., Ja- 
maica Plain, 













THE MODERN (536-2100), 36 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
MOUNT BLUE RESTAURANT (781-659-0050), 707 
Main St., Norwell. 

NARROWS CENTER FOR THE ARTS (508-324-1926), 
275 Martine St., Fall River. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 Warrenton St., 


Boston. 
NICK’S KOWLOON (781-231-2500), Rte. 1 North, 


Saugus. 

NICK’S MAUI (508-482-0930), Rte..1 North, Brockton. 
O’BRIENS (782-6245), 3 Harvard Ave., Aliston. 
O’LEARY’S (734-0049), 1010 Beacon St., Brookline. 
THE PALLADIUM (508-797-9696), 261 Main St., 
Worcester. 

PARADISE ROCK CLUB (562-8800), 967 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. 

PARKER'S BAR (227-8600), 60 School St., Boston. 
PAZZALUNA (781-231-5111), 168 Broadway, Saugus. 
PHOENIX LANDING (576-6260), 512 Mass. Ave., Cen- 
tral Sq., Cambridge. 

PLANTATION CLUB DRAFTHOUSE (508-752-4666), 
151 Plantation St., Worcester. 

PLAYHOUSE LOUNGE (482-2227), 74 Warrenton St., 


beer. m 































MIGHT BE 
AT: 













Boston. 
PLOUGH & STARS (441-3455), 912 Mass. Ave., Cam- 







bridge. 

PLYMOUTH BAY BREWING COMPANY (508-746- 

7222), 56 Main St., Plymouth. 

PURPLE SHAMROCK (227-2060), 1 Union St., Boston. 

RALPH'S (508-753-9543), 98 Prescott St., Worcester. 

REGATTABAR (661-5000), Charles Hotel, Harvard Sq., 

Cambridge. 

RHYTHM & SPICE CARIBBEAN GRILL (497-0977), 

315 Mass, Ave., Cambridge. 

RIO GRANDE CAFE (781-639-1828), 12 School St., 

Marblehead. 

THE ROXY (338-7699), 279 Tremont St., Boston. 

RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Cambridge. 

SCULLERS (562-4111), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. 

SHERBORN INN (508-655-9521), 33 North Main St., 

Sherborn. 

SHOOTERS (471-7788), 58 Ross Way, Quincy Center. 

SIT ’N BULL PUB (978-897-7232), 163 Main St., May- 

nard. 

SKY BAR (623-5223), 518 Somerville Ave., Somerville. 

SLADES (442-4600), 958 Tremont St., Boston. 

SMITHWICKS (978-937-2111), 98 Middle St., Lowell. 

SUGAR SHACK (351-2510), 1 Boylston PI., Boston. 

THE TAP (367-0833), 19 Union St., Boston. 

THE TIMES (357-TIME), 112 Broad St., Boston. 

TIR NA NOG (628-4300), 366A Somerville Ave., Union 
Somerville 






































UPO'S 


239 WESTMINSTER ST. 


CCHS SSHSHSESSHHSSEHSESHEHHE EEE OEHHEH ESE HSEHSEREHEEEES, 


sar ome 






























bridge. 

TOWN LINE LOUNGE (781-322-2101), Rte. 99, 
Malden. 

TRATTORIA IL PANINO (338-1000), 295 Franklin St., 











Boston. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE (492-BEAR), 10 Brookline 
St., Central Sq., Cambridge. 

UPSTAIRS LOUNGE (703-7364), at the Penalty Box, 65 







SOSSCSSSESHESSSSSESSSHSHSHSHEHSHSSHSSSSESTSSSSSESSESSEFS SS SSSSEHEHESESEHSSEEEHEHEEES 


WITd SPECIAL GUEST — 
JOHN 






Causeway St., Boston. 
VENU (338-8061), 100 Warrenton St., Boston. 
VINCENT’S NIGHTCLUB (781-986-4000), 6 Billings St., 


Randolph. 
WALLY’'S CAFE (424-1408), 427 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Wester Ave., 


Cambridge. 
WONDER BAR (351-COOL), 186 Harvard Ave., Aliston. 
THE YARD ROCK (472-9383), 132 East Howard St, 

















Quincy. 
YESTERDAYS/SOUNDSTAGE (338-6999), 533 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. 
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DOWNSTAIRS 


FRI 1/28 18+ $10 


THE Bile 


SUN 1/30 18+ S6ADV/s10D0S 
SECOND ANNUAL 
ALL THAT SUPERBOWL MC BATTLE 
FRI 2/4 18+ 8 7 
a 


WED 2/9 18+ $7 8:30PM 
BENEFIT FOR LIL’ MISS BLISS 
ROCKEITT 


DAN 
ANOTHER PLANET © STRETCH 


UPCOMING 


UPSTAIRS 


FRI 1/28 18+ 
GAMELAN PRESENTS 


BARK LIKE A DOG 


"SUN 1/30 18+ $7 
TEAM BIG WHEEL PRESENTS 


DREXEL - RIVER CITY HIGH 


MISSION 120 ¢ JERICHO 


REVELA 


TUES 2/1184 $6 
TION °F 


USAMOB 
HEADSHOT ¢ PISCEAN 
Q¢8 BALL SHIFTER) 


PRINCES OF BABYLON 


rss 


Dream Theater 


1S) Fe oe es 


FEATURING JAMIE MASEFIELD JON FISHMAN AND DANTON BOWLER 
vn) SD ee Be 


_ AO WER MAN 
~, 2000 * jr) (le a 


SAT eB 19° 700M dAacpe 
of evelle 


'Unstairs ORL PALLADIUM 
Thurs. dan? FEMI TK / Midtown / The Goonies» :0 pm dors 

Sat. dan 99 THE GROHMAGS Al Out War / Shutdown / Right Brigade + 7:00 pm doors 

Sat Fek.§ BANE / In My Eyes / On Kng Down /The Hope Conspiracy + pm dos 


www.bostonphoenix 


BACHELORETTE 
CALL KRIS @ 
NORELL GARDNER + STEPHANIE WHYTE 
MONDALE 
* WILSON « MIZERY* 


1/29 MEAT DEPRESS 


BOOK YOUR 
BACHELORETTE PARTY 
CALL US 


NIPPLE 


iZARD LOUNG 





MARIAN McPARTLAND plays Scullers on Friday and Saturday. 


Continued from page 6 

Soloway 

CLUB 3, Somerville. “Brazilian Night.” 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. Workingman’s 

Jazz Duo. 

COMMON GROUND, Allston. Labb. 

COOGAN’S BLUFF, Boston. Syndicate. 

COSMOPOLITAN, Boston. “Urban Soul.” 

DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Bean- 

town Bar Band, Soul City. 

DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL, Salem. 

Michigan Blacksnake. 

EMILY’S, Boston. Alternative, funk, and 

dance with DJ Kevin Sawyer. 

ENCORE, Boston. John O'Neil. 

ENVY, Boston. Top 40, house & dance 

with DJ Tom Baxter 

THE EXCHANGE, Boston. “House and 

Hip Hop.” 

FRAN’S PLACE, Lynn. House with DJ 

Mabelle. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Amy K & the 

Soulcasters. 

GIORDANO’S, Georgetown. Max Minor. 

THE GOOD LIFE, Boston. Weepin’ Willie. 

GRAND CANAL, Boston. Amazing Mud 

Sharks. 

GREEN DRAGON, Boston. Cecil Bigg. 

GREEN STREET GRILL, Cambridge. 

Tarbox Ramblers. 

THE GROG, Newburyport. Andrew Clark 

and Saxattack, Scott Shetler. 

HARPERS FERRY, Aliston.-Roomful of 

Blues, Sky Blues. 

HIBERNIA, Boston. “Focus” with DJs 

Chuck Caseroc, Skot Havens, and Keith 

Kene. 

HOUSE OF BLUES, Cambridge. At 

12:30 p.m., Michael Tarbox. At 10 p.m., 

Cabaret Dio8&. 

IPSWICH BAY BAR & GRILL, Ipswich. 

Orville Guiddings. 

JACOB WIRTH RESTAURANT, Boston. 

Mel Stiller. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Love Dogs. 

JOHN STONE’S INN, Ashland. Fatwall 

Jack. 

KARMA CLUB, Boston. At 10 p.m., 

“Sonic,” house with DJ Venom. In the 

Mambo Lounge: at 10 p.m., jungle with DJ 
Myth. 


KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Helicoun- 
try. 

LAVA BAR, Boston. “Life,” ambient and 
house with residents DJ Fran and Paul 
Nickerson and featuring King Britt. 

LES ZYGOMATES, Boston. Skip Smith 
Trio. 

LINWOOD GRILLE, Boston. Scissorfight, 
Long Distance Runner, Karma to Bum, 
Demonspeed. 

LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester. 
Slipknot. 

LUPO’S HEARTBREAK HOTEL, Provi- 
dence, Ri. Steel Pulse. 

M-80, Boston. Latin house with DJ J.C.; 
International house with DJ Eddy K. 

MET CAFE, Providence, Ri. Amazing 
Crowns, Showcase Showdown, Belmont 
Playboys, Sinners Club, Damn Personals. 
MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: 


Bark Like a Dog, Jigawattica, Mule Cross- 
ing, Juggling Monkey. Downstairs: Slip, 
Blue Rags. Corner: Roger Nicholson. 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Pitch 
Black, Jive Tonic, Jim. 

MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. Betwixt, In/ 
Out. 

THE MODERN, Boston: At 9 p.m., “Ultra 
Lounge” with DJ Justin Hoffman. 

THE PALLADIUM, Worcester. Guster, Dr. 
Didg. 

PARKER’S BAR, 
Jamieson. / 
PAZZALUNA, Saugus. 
Pedro G. 

PHOENIX LANDING, Cambridge. Disco, 
hip hop, and top-40 with DJ Tim Collins. 
PLANTATION CLUB DRAFTHOUSE, 
Worcester. Probable Cause. 

PLOUGH & STARS, Cambridge. Bob- 
Cats. 

PURPLE SHAMROCK, Boston. Felix 
Brown. 

RALPH'S TAVERN, McCarthy and Mullet. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Ahmad 
Jamal. 

RIO GRANDE CAFE, Marblehead. Sons 
of Orange County. 

THE ROXY, Boston. “Mondo,” house & in- 
ternational with DJ Felix. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Toni Lynn Washing- 
ton. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Marian McPartland 
Trio. 

SHOOTERS, Quincy Center. infractions. 
SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Bluestime. 
SKY BAR, Somerville. Wide Iris, Brothers 
Fizz, Fernachur. 

SLADES, Boston. Crossover Jazz Band. 
THE TIMES, Boston. Tryptonite. 

TIR NA NOG, Somerville. Johnny Come 
Latelys. 

TOAD, Cambridge. Nash Satterfield. 
TRATTORIA IL PANINQ, Boston. ’70s, 
’80s, and ‘90s with DJ Zino; progressive, 
top-40, club, and international with DJ 
Peter D. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Figgs, Waltham, Brian Charles. 
UPSTAIRS LOUNGE, Boston. “The Pill,” 
Brit-pop and mod with DJs Ken & Jen- 
nifer. 

VENU, Boston. “International Night.” 
VINCENT’S NIGHTCLUB, Randolph. 
“Latin Night.” 

WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. John Lamkin 
Quintet. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Winston 
Grennan & the Ska-Rocks Band. 
WONDER BAR, Aliston. Johnny Chronic 
Chronicles. 

THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. Shirley Lewis 
Experience. 
YESTERDAYS/SOUNDSTAGE, 
“Swing Night.” 


SATURDAY 29 

See Club Directory for phone numbers 
and addresses. 

ABOVE CLUB, Worcester. Magonia, 
Huck. 


Boston. Rose 


“Rise” with DJ 


Boston. 


ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. At 6 p.m., 
Root Motion Jazz Trio. At 9 p.m., Honest 
Ed’s Blues Band, 

AN TUA WNUA, Boston. Top-40 and “hip 
hop with DJ Tim Collins. 

THE AQUARIUM, Somerville. DJ Remix. 
ARIA, Boston. Top 40 and Eurohaus with 
DJ Raffi. 

AS220, Providence, Ri. 
Dance Band. 

ATLAS DANCE, Boston. “Top-40 Danc- 
ing.” 

THE ATTIC, Newton Centre. Swinging 
Steaks, Barry Kingston. 

AVALON, Boston. At 10 p.m., 

town” with DJs Manolo & Matty O. 
AXIS, Boston. Downstairs: at 10 p.m., “X- 
Night,” ‘90s alternative with DJ Mike Gios- 
cia. Upstairs: at 10 p.m., '80s alternative 
and industrial with DJ David James. 

THE BANSHEE, Dorchester. DJ Cyclone. 
BAYOU BLUES CAFE, Cambridge. True 
Colors. 

THE BEACHCOMBER Quincy. Clutch 
Grabwell. 

BILL’S BAR, Boston. At 9 p.m., 
Eurohaus with DJ Anthony. 
BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. 
Larry & the Biuescasters. 

BLACK ROSE, Boston. Eugene Byme, 
Sunday's Well, Celtic Cian. 
BLACKTHORNE TAVERN, S. Easton 
Sam Hooper Trio. 

BLEACHERS, Salem. Giles Cafe: Scarlet 
Haven. Red Room: Babaloo. 

BOB THE CHEF’S, Boston. Nat Simpkins 
Quartet. 

BRENDAN BEHAN PUB, Jamaica Plain. 
“Traditional irish Seisiun.” 

BULL RUN, Shirley. John Hall, Johnny 
Girouard. 

THE BURREN, Somerville. Tarbox Ram- 
blers. Front Room: “irish Seisiun.” 

BUZZ BOSTON/EUROPA, Boston. “Killer 
Dance Club,” gay night with DJs Mary 
Alice & Michael Sheehan. 

CAFE BEAUJOLAIS, Gloucester. Jon 
Jarvis. 

CAFFE ITALIA, East Boston. Al Vega & 
Dave Landoni. 

THE CALL, Providence, Ri. Mike Dinallo 
Band, Troy Gonyea and the Premiers. 
CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 
bridge. Upstairs: Little Joe Cook & the 
Thrillers. 

CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK, 
Natick. Evan Harlan Quartet. 

CENTURY LOUNGE, Providence, Ri. 
One People, DJ Paul Michael. 

CHIT CHAT LOUNGE, Haverhill. Tootsie. 
CLUB BOHEMIA/KIRKLAND CAFE, 
Somerville. Big Ray & the Futuras, Ben- 
ders, Alabama Frank, Mickey Bliss. 

CLUB JULIANA, Boston. “Latin Night.” 
CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. Greg Green- 
way, Jenny Reynolds. 

CLUB STELLA, Brighton. Upstairs: 
“African Night.” Downstairs: “Latino 
Night.” 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. Workingman's 
Jazz Band, Barbara & Al Boudreaut. 


Neo-Nineties 


“Down- 


“Ecco,” 
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COMMON GROUND, Alliston. Pressure 
Cooker. 

COOGAN’S BLUFF, Boston. Bald Walter. 
COSMOPOLITAN, Boston. “Sangria & 
Salsa” with Paulo Danay, Steve Langone. 
DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Jenera- 
tors, Blue Soul. 

DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL, Salem. 
Racky Thomas Band. 

house, hip hop, and more with DJs Chris 
DeSimone and G-Love. 

EMILY’S, Boston. Dance, high energy, 
and top-40 with DJs Gary Burks and 
Charlie B. 

ENCORE, Boston. Lisa Stetor. 

ENVY, Boston. Top 40, house & dance 
with DJ Tom Baxter. 


FRAN’S PLACE, Lynn. Top 40 and hip 
hop with DJ Dave G. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Sugar Ray and 
the Bluetones. 

THE GOOD LIFE, Boston. Karin Parker. 
GRAND CANAL, Boston. Pig Pen. 
GREEN STREET GRILL, Cambridge. 
“Latin Night.” 

THE GROG, Newburyport. Search Party. 
HARPERS FERRY, Allston. Luther “Gui- 
tar Jr.” Johnson, Part Time Lovers. 
HIBERNIA, Boston. “Translations” with 
DJs Dino and David West with guest 
Steve Porter. 

HOUSE OF BLUES, Cambridge. At 
1 p.m., Benders. At 10 p.m., Matt “Guitar” 


Murphy. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Slipknot. 
JOHN STONE’S INN, Ashiand. Summer 
Street Band. 

KARMA CLUB, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Ele- 
ments of Life.” In the Mambo Lounge: at 
10 p.m., funk classics with DJ Justin Hoff- 
man. ; 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Winterboy, 
Shiner Jones, Joel Aberbach. 

LAVA BAR, Boston. “Tabu,” house and 
Latin with DJ Fran Englehardt. 

LES ZYGOMATES, Boston. Stan Strick- 
land. 

LIZARD LOUNGE, Cambridge. Booda 
Veivets. 

LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester. 
Huck, Pathetics, Carry the Zero, Dimwit. 
M-80, Boston. Latin house with DJ J.C.; 
International house with DJ Eddy K. 

MET CAFE, Providence, Ri. Amazing 
Crowns, Fabulous Itchies, Bourbonaires, 
L.E.S. Stitches, Moneyshots. 

MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: 
Solpatch, Canine, Super Genius, Stuffis. 
Downstairs: Rippopotamus, Chillum, Gru- 
vis Malt, Big Top Vertigo. Corner: ‘Dan 


Gator. 

MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. “Mango's 
Latin Dance Party.” 

THE MODERN, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Mis- 
chief.” 

MOUNT BLUE RESTAURANT, Norwell. 
Peter Parcek. 

O’LEARY’S, Brookline. Sky Blues. 

THE PALLADIUM, Worcester. Upstairs: 
Cro-Mags, All Out War, Shutdown, Right 
Brigade, Downstairs: Jiggle the Handle, 





MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Bayou 








AS220, Providence, Ri. 
Lounge Variety Show.” 
AURORA, Boston. “Ginseng,” 
house, hip hop, and reggae. 
AVALON, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Gay 
Night,” house with DJs Darrin Friedman & 
Richie Rich. 

AXIS, Boston. Downstairs: at 10 p.m., 
“Gay Night,” progressive house with DJ 
Tom Delahunt. 

THE BEACHCOMBER Quincy. At 
2:30 p.m., Inchicore. 

BERT’S COVE, Plymouth. “Reggae 
Dance Party.” 

BILL’S BAR, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Reggae 
Sunday” with DJ Selector K-Don featuring 
Peppa Tree, Dub Station. 

BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. At 
11:30 a.m., “Sunday Brunch” with Antho- 
ny Weller Jazz Duo. 

BLACKTHORNE TAVERN, S. Easton. At 
11 a.m., Shaun England. At 5 p.m., “Seisi- 
un” 

BOB THE CHEF'S, Boston. “Sunday Jazz 
Brunch” with Sonny Watson Quartet. 
BRENDAN BEHAN PUB, Jamaica Plain. 
Little Frankie. 

BULLFINCH’S, Sudbury. At 11 a.m., 
“Jazz Brunch” with Jim Porcella. 

THE BURREN, Somerville. Front Room: 
“Irish Seisiun.” Back Room: Adrianne, 
Melissa Morris, Alastair Moock. 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 
bridge. “Blues Jam” with Little Joe Cook. 
CARAVAN CLUB, Revere. 

CHAPS, Boston. “T-Dance,” old school 
house with DJs Danae and Richie Rich. 
CLUB BOHEMIA/KIRKLAND CAFE, 
Somerville. Fully Celebrated Orchestra, 
Tom Bianchi, Erotic Aquarium. 

CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. “Touchable 
Stories Benefit Show,” featuring Jan Luby, 
Raelinda Woad, James O’Brien, Summer 
Pierre, Lori McKenna, Mamashoe, Timo- 
thy Mason. 

CLUB STELLA, Brighton. At 11 a.m., 
“Jazz Brunch.” At 8 p.m., Upstairs: 
“Colombian Night.” Downstairs: “Steamy 
Sundays.” 

DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. At 
10 a.m., Evelyn McDonald Gospel Group. 
At 7 p.m., Rob Gonzalez. 

DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL, Salem. 
Henley Douglas Group. 

DRUID PUB, Cambridge. At 6 p.m., “Tra- 
ditional Seisiun” with Shay Walker. At 
9 p.m., “Downtime” with DJ Kris. 
ENCORE, Boston. Dottie Dean. 

FRAN’S PLACE, Lynn. Latin house with 
DJ Gordo. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. “Blues Jam” with 
Dwight Perry. 

GREEN DRAGON, Boston. Swinging 
Johnsons. 

HARPERS FERRY, Aliston. Coal Boilers. 
HOUSE OF BLUES, Cambridge. Super 


“Pork Chop 


soulful 


*\ Dig 2000. 


IPSWICH BAY BAR & GRILL, Ipswich. Al 


’ Boudreau Quartet. 
JACOB MARLEY’S, Marblehead. John 


HARVARD’S BREW HOUSE, 
idge. “At noon, Gerard-Evans. 








KENDALL 


Foxtrot Zulu, Big Wu. AFE, Cambridge. Soma Holi 
PARKER’S. BAR, Boston. Rose day. eve 

Jamieson. LUCKY DOG_ SIG-HALL, ¥ sooo. 
PHOENIX LANDING, Cambridge. “Boom Disco Hell; Ti 

Boom Room,” mod & diseo with DJ Vin. MIDDLE a ambilitiga:=ipstatrs: 








PLANTATION CLUB DRAFTHOUSE, Drexel, River City 4 
Worcester..Break on Through. 
PLOUGH & STARS, Cambridge. Paved Battle,” Corner: Balla 
Country. Flanagan & Maricia P 
PURPLE SHAMROCK, Boston. Syndi- berger. 

cate. MIDWAY CAFE, Jemaies Pigi 

















RALPH'S, Worcester. Skulltoboggan, Travis Philharmonic. 

Dogleg, Dirt Junkie, Hawaiian Shirt Mafia. MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. “Qoots ver 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Ahmad gae Night.” 

Jamal. PAZZALUNA, Saugus. “XLR8; nou 
RIO GRANDE CAFE, Marblehead. John- with DJs Souhleris & Spinelli. 

ny Ray & the Hot Rod DeVilles. PLOUGH & STARS, Cambridge. 

THE ROXY, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Techno. & Corvair Trio. 

House.” TIR NA NOG, Somerville. At 4 p.m., “Ti 
RYLES, Cambridge: DD & the Road ditional Irish Seisiun.” 


Kings. TOAD, Cambridge. $5 Milkshow. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Marian McPartland TRATTORIA IL PANINO, Boston. “Inter- 
Trio, national Night” with DJs Nino, Antoine, 
SHOOTERS, Quincy Center. Tadpole. Giulano, and Giovanni. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Johnny A. T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 


SKY BAR, Somerville. Amusia, Geoff Averi, Almost S| , Helena Gay. - 
Abraham Band. VINCENT’S NIGHTCLUB, Randolph. 
SLADES, Boston. John Dougherty Trio. “Caribbean Night.” 


SMITHWICKS, Lowell. Tree, Nok. WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. Wally's 
THE TIMES, Boston. Bellamy Brothers. Stepchildren. 

TIR NA NOG, Somerville. Johnny Come WONDER BAR; Allston. “Subterranean 
Soul Sundays” with Chronicle. 


Latelys. 
TOAD, Cambridge. Jennifer Matthews, THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. At 3 p.m., 


Longionez. “Youth Open Mic” with Scott O’Brien. At 
TRATTORIA IL PANINO, Boston..’70s, 8. p.m., “Boston's Best Blues Jam” with 
’80s, and ‘90s with DJ Zino; progressive, Steve Murphy. 

top-40, club, and intemational with DJ 

Steve Anderson. MONDAY 31 


T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. See Club Directory for phone numbers 


Raging Teens, Cretins, Fuzzy Pinks, and addresses. 

Kings of Nuthin’. AXIS, Boston. Downstairs: at 10 p.m., 
UPSTAIRS LOUNGE, Boston. “10.15,” “Static,” drag show with DJ Jay-Ine and 
‘80s new wave with DJ Kilbey: Mizery. 

VENU, Boston. “Mythos/Prive” with DJ BILL’S BAR, Boston. “Monsta Monday” 
Vorgo. with Gage. 

VINCENT’S NIGHTCLUB, Randolph. BLACK ROSE, Boston. Tony O'Riordan. 

“Discotheque.” B SIDE LOUNGE, Cambridge. ‘Lilli’s 
WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. John Lamkin Local Rock Celebrity DJ Invitational” with 
Quintet. Skeggie Kendall. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Winston BULLFINCH’S, Sudbury. Paul Broadnax 
Grennan & the Ska-Rocks Band. & Peter Kontrimas. 

WONDER BAR, Alliston. Rusty Scott THE BURREN, Somerville. “Set Dancing” 
Quartet. with Ger Cooney. Front Room: “Irish Sei- 


THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. Love Dogs. siun.” 
YESTERDAYS/SOUNDSTAGE, Boston CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 


“Top 40 and Club Classics.” bridge. “Open Mic” with Geoff Bartley. 
SUNDAY 30 Michelle Curry. 

See Club Directory for phone numbers CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. “Open Mic,” 
and addresses. with Dylan Callahan. 

ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. At 4:p.m., COLONIAL INN, Concord. “Open Mic” 
“Jazz Jam.” At 8 p.m., Wendy Sobel. featuring Mary Gauthier. 


AN TUA NUA, Boston. DJs Tim Ryan and DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Bean- 


Shalako. town Bar Band. 
ARIA, Boston. “Living Room,” house with DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL, Salem. 
DJ Eddy K. Johnny A and the Bamboom Ensemble. 











ENCORE, Boston. Michael Kreutz. 
FRAN’S PLACE, Lynn. Hip hop mh DJ 
Dave G. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. “Jazz Jam” with 
Main South All-Stars. 

GREEN BRIAR, Brighton. “Irish Seisiun.” 
HARPERS FERRY, Allston. “Wedding 
Band Showcase.” 

HIBERNIA, Boston. “Listen and Lounge.” 
HOUSE OF BLUES, Cambridge. 
Screamin’ Cheetah Wheelies. 

JIMMY O’KEEFE’S, Maiden. Boston Irish. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Hot Tamale 
Brass Band. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Robby 
Baier, Meg Hutchinson. 

LIZARD LOUNGE, Cambridge. Fringe. 
LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester. II 
Moon. 

MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: 
Mind Static, Colfield, Sun of Orange 
County, Who's the Fat Guy. Corner: Tom 
Bianchi, Evan Harlan Trio. 
PARADISE ROCK CLUB, 
Pact, Sonia Crush. 
PLOUGH & STARS, Cambridge. Natalie 


Boston. M- 


Flanagan. 

PURPLE SHAMROCK, Boston. Dave 
Smyth. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Just the Sax. 

TIR NA NOG, Somerville. Vinal Ave 
String Band. 

TOAD, Cambridge. Tim Gearan Band. 
T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Ad Frank. 

WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. Jose Ramos & 
the Special Blend. 

WONDER BAR, Allston. Joe McMahon 
Experience. 


TUESDAY 1 

See Club Directory for phone numbers 
and addresses. 

BILL’S BAR, Boston. At 9 p.m.,“Phatt 
Tuesday” with DJ Chaos. 

BISHOP’S PUB, Boston. “Lounge Hang.” 
THE BURREN, Somerville. “Open Mic” 
with Hugh McGowan. Front Room: “Irish 
Seisiun.” 

CAFE BEAUJOLAIS, Gloucester. Cham- 
ber Jazz. 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 
bridge. “Bluegrass Pickin’ Party.” 
CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK, 
Natick. “Jazz Jam” with Dr. Ming. 

CHAPS, Boston. Retro with DJs Danae 
and Michael Sheehan. 

CHIT CHAT LOUNGE, Haverhill. “Open 
Mic” with Paul Prue. 

CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. “Open Mic.” 
CLUB STELLA, Brighton. “Brazil 2000” 
with host Andrea. 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. “Biuesday” 
with.Hatrack Gallagher & the Working- 
man’s Band. 

COSMOPOLITAN, Boston. At 5 p.m., 
“2001 Lounge Series” with DJ Alan 
Strack. 

DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Search 
Party. 

DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL, Salen. 
Fats Hammond. 

EMERALD CLUB, Boston. “International 
Night.” 

ENCORE, Boston. Bobby Femino. 
GILREIN’S, Worcester. “Songwriters in 


Progr 
GREEN STREET GRILL, -Cambridge. « 


“Magicians and Spirits,” cabaret-style 
HARPERS FERRY, Allston. Another 
Planet. 

HENNESSY’S, Boston. Patsey & Pat. 
‘HIBERNIA, Boston. “Listen and Lounge.” 
HOUSE OF BLUES, Cambridge. “Bob 
Marley Tribute.” 

JACOB MARLEY’S, Marblehead. “irish 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Brooks 
Williams. 

THE KELLS, Aliston. “Acoustic Open Mic” 
with Gary Gore. 


jay yu LES ZYGOMATES, Boston, Alvin Terry 


mocasar’, Boston. Slainte. 

IDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: 
velation, Fusa Mob, Head Shot. 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. “Open 
am” with Tam Lawlor. 

HE MODERN, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Min- 


ENS, Allston. “Plastic” with DJ 


DIUM, Worcester. Jazz Man- 
ANDING, Cambridge. 
ith DJs Dino and Dave 


Johnston. 
PLYMOUTH BAY BF 


Plymouth. David 

REGATTABAR, Cercie Miller 
Quintet featuring Tiger Okoshj. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Bruce Trio. 
SHERBORN INN, Sherborn. uy Van 
Duser & Billy Novick. 


TOAD, Cambridge. Michael Tarbox, oa 
Thibaud. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge, 
Hurricane Jane, Gulliver Foyle, Chewy. 
VENU, Boston. “Milk” with DJ Osheen. 
WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. Wally’s 
Stepchildren. 

WONDER BAR, Aliston. Wayne Escoffery 
Trio. 

THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. Brian Kelley 
Quartet. 


WEDNESDAY 2 

See Club Directory for phone numbers 
and addresses. 

ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. At 6 p.m., 
Root Motion. At 8 p.m., “Acoustic Open 
Mic” with Fishken & Groves. 

AN TUA NUA, Boston. “Radio.” 


s 


AVALON, Boston. Macy Gray. 

BILL'S BAR, Boston. “Funk & Groove 
Night” with DJ Tim Collins. 

Continued on page 10 
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TRAVIS play the Paradise on Wednesday. 


Continued from page 9 

BISHOP’S PUB, Boston. “Lounge Hang.” 
BLACKTHORNE TAVERN, S. Easton. 
“Acoustic Open Mic” with Mark Purcell. 
THE BURREN, Somerville. Bertrand 
Lawrence & J Place. Front Room: “Irish 
Seisiun.” 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 
bridge. “Blues Jam” with Little Joe Cook. 
CARAVAN CLUB, Revere. Joe Mack. 
CHAPS, Boston. Latino night with DJ 
Caesar Romero. 

CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. Deadline 
Poet, Chris & Meredith Thompson. 

CLUB STELLA, Brighton. Mood Eleva- 
tors. 

CLUB 3, Somerville. “Salsa Night” with 


Ajidewe Son. 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. Jimmy Mazzy. 
COMMON GROUND, Aliston. “What a 
Way to Go-Go,” mod night with DJ Vin. 
DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Jenera- 
tors. 

THE ELEPHANT WALK CAMBRIDGE, 
Cambridge. Who She Be. 

ENCORE, Boston. Michelle Currie. 

THE EXCHANGE, Boston. “Musical May- 
hem” with DJ Jynx. 

FRAN’S PLACE, Lynn. Rage with DJ 
John B. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Little Red & the 
Riders. 

GLENN’S RESTAURANT & COOL BAR, 
Newburyport. Roll & Tumble Trio. 


GREEN DRAGON, Boston. Dave Foley. 
GREEN STREET GRILL, Cambridge. 
Pressure Cooker. 

HENNESSY’S, Boston. “irish Seisiun.” 
HIBERNIA, Boston. “Say Word” with DJ 
C.T.O. 

IRISH EMBASSY PUB, Boston. June- 
groove. 

JIMMY O’KEEFE’S, Malden. Daze Hill. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Cosmic Dilem- 
ma. 

JOHN STONE’S INN, Ashland. “Open 
Mic” with John Burrows. 

KARMA CLUB, Boston. At 10 p.m., 
“Good Karma,” gay night with host Mis- 


ery. 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. “Open 


Mic.” featuring 

LAVA BAR, Boston. “Fuel,” house with 
DJ Justin Hoffman. 

LES ZYGOMATES, Boston. Larry Roland 
Trio. 

LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester. 
“Headbangers’ Ball” featuring Hitch, DJ 
Rocket. 

LUPO’S HEARTBREAK HOTEL, Provi- 
dence, Ri. Deep Banana Blackout. 

M-80, Boston. N.Y. House with DJ Eddy K. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. Bombay 
Jim & the Swinging Sapphires. 

MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: 
Four Heads Deep, Boiler Room Six, Say 
Hi to Lisa, Syphilloids, Pan Head. 

MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. “Solaris,” 


electronica with DJs Brother Cleve and 
Mark Flynn. 

THE MODERN, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Mod- 
ern Living’ with DJ Raffi. : 
PARADISE ROCK CLUB, Boston. Travis. 
PHOENIX LANDING, Cambridge. 
“Hump,” deep house, trance, techno, and 
more with DJs Caseroc and Shalako. 
PLAYHOUSE LOUNGE, Boston. Miste- 
rioso Jazz Quartet. 

PLOUGH & STARS, Cambridge. Bad Art 
Ensemble. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Toots 
Thielemans & Kenny Werner. 

THE ROXY, Boston. Steel Pulse. 

RYLES, Cambridge. “Brazilian Night.” 
SCULLERS, Boston. Ray Santisi and the 


Real Thing. 

SUGAR SHACK, Boston. “It,” house, hip 
hop, R&B, and reggae with DJ Bruno. 
THE TAP, Boston. Bruce Jacques. 
TOAD, Cambridge. Hummer. 

TOWN LINE LOUNGE, Malden. Little 
Walter's Time Machine. 

TRATTORIA IL PANINO, Boston. “Greek 
Night.” 

T:T THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Silent. Goodbye, Atomic Fanfare, Ruby 
Lashes, Hail Bop: 

WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. Wally’s 
Stepchildren. ‘ y 
WONDER BAR, Allston. Leo Blanco. 
THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. “Early Bird 
Blues” with Rick “King” Russell. 








ee eee ee 
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THURSDAY 3 

See Club Directory for phone numbers 
and addresses. 

ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. At 6 p.m., 
Taylor Goodall. At 8 p.m., “Blues Jam” 
with Mike Avery & Lenny Ball. 

AN TUA NUA, Boston. Top-40 and hip 
hop with DJ Tim Collins. 

ARIA, Boston. Eurohaus and Latin house 
with DJs Eddy K and J.C. 

AVALON, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Interna- 
tional Thursdays,” Eurohaus with DJ 
Manolo. In the Playhouse Latin Lounge: at 
10 p.m., Latin and international music with 
DJ Anthony. 

AXIS, Boston. Downstairs: at 10 p.m., 
trance with DJs John Debo and Buro 
Ajami. Upstairs: at 10 p.m., “Bar 13,” soul, 
phunk, and house with DJ Chaos. 
BAYOU BLUES CAFE, Cambridge. Moni- 
ca Lynk Trio. 

THE BEACHCOMBER Quincy. John & 
Joe. 

BILL’S BAR, Boston. “The Underground” 
with DJ Mark Hamilton. 

BISHOP'S PUB, Boston. “Jazz from the 
Hip.” 

BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. 
THE BURREN, Somerville. Front Room: 
CAFE BEAUJOLAIS, Gloucester. Kate 
Sullivan. 

CAFFE ITALIA, East Boston. Al Vega & 
Dave Landoni. 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 
bridge. Upstairs: Little Joe Cook & the 
Thrillers. Downstairs: Beth Boucher.” 
CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK, 
Natick. “Acoustic Open Mic” with host Ken 
Batts and featured artist Stephen Venuti. 
CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. Ferron. 
CLUB STELLA, Brighton. “Tango Night.” 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. John Fitzsim- 
mons. 

COMMON GROUND, Allston. Buckners, 
Typhoon Ferry, 

DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Jenera- 
tors. 

ENCORE, Boston. Michelle Currie. 

THE EXCHANGE, Boston. “Funkalicious” 
with DJ G-Squared. 

FRAN’S PLACE, Lynn. Retro with DJ Ma- 


_ belle 


GILREIN’S, Worcester. Soul Comman- 

dos. 

GLENN’S RESTAURANT & COOL BAR, 
. Curtis Jerome Haynes. 

THE GOOD LIFE, Boston. Yasko Kabuto 

& the Power Jazz Unit. 

GREEN DRAGON, Boston. Spitting Vin- 

nies. 

GREEN STREET GRILL, Cambridge. 

“Latin Night.” 

H20, Boston. “The Dorm,” NYC house, 

disco, hip hop, reggae, and R&B with DJ 


Timmy D. 

HARPERS FERRY, Allston. Fat Mama 
featuring Peter Prince, New Deal, Wise 
Monkey Orchestra. 

HENNESSY’S, Boston. Undercover, 
Beloved Few. 

HIBERNIA, Boston. At 6 p.m., “The 
Lounge Series” with DJ Alan Strack. 
IRISH EMBASSY PUB, Boston. Return. 
JAMES’S GATE, Jamaica Plain. “Open 
Mic’ with Alice Rouse. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Equation. 
JOHN STONE'S INN, Ashland. “Jazz 
Jam” with John Stone’s Jazz Trio. 

JOSE McINTYRE’S, Boston. Syndicate. 
KARMA CLUB, Boston. At 10 p.m., 
“Speed,” hip hop and R&B with DJ Chaos. 
In the Mambo Lounge: at 10 p.m., house 
with DJ Johnny Scrofani. 

LAVA BAR, Boston. “The Underground,” 
hip hop and soul with DJ Essential. 

LES ZYGOMATES, Boston. Jinga Trio. 
LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester. 
4:20, Box Car Betty. 

McGANN’S, Boston. Eddie Dillon Band. 
MET CAFE, Providence, Ri. Jump Little 
Children. 

MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: 
Bathing Beauties, Wooden Leg, Blake 
Hazard, Bourbon Princess, Buttercup, Dy- 
namite Heart. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. “Dyke 
Night.” 

MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. Tom Leach, 
Natalie Flanagan, Eyesores. 

THE MODERN, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Down- 
tempo Lounge” with DJ Ricky Fatts. 
NARROWS CENTER FOR THE ARTS, 
Fall River. “Open Mic” with Mitch Halal. 
PARADISE ROCK CLUB, Boston. Rustic 
Overtones, Gran Torino. 
PARKER'S BAR, Boston. 
Jamieson. 

PAZZALUNA, Saugus. “Retroactive,” ‘70s 
and ‘80s hits with DJ Billy Costa. 
PHOENIX LANDING, Cambridge. “Ele- 
ments,” drum n’ bass with DJs Crook and 
Lenore. 

PLAYHOUSE LOUNGE, Boston. Tom 
Bianchi. 

PURPLE SHAMROCK, Boston. Jim Plun- 
kett. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Toots 
Thielemans & Kenny Werner. 

RHYTHM & SPICE CARIBBEAN GRILL, 
Cambridge. Reggae with DJ Bim Sound. 
THE ROXY, Boston. “The Latin Quarter,” 
salsa and merengue. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Carol Sloane Trio 
with Bobby Brookmeyer. 

SLADES, Boston. John Dougherty Trio. 
THE TAP, Boston. Gordie Milne. 

TIR NA NOG, Somerville. Ronan Quinn. 
TOAD, Cambridge. Pretty Cool Chair. 
TRATTORIA IL PANINO, Boston. 
“Aquarela,” Brazilian night with DJ Marcel- 
lo Malcher; “Reunion Night” with DJ Zino. 


Rose 


Fourth floor: “Young Professionals Club.” 
T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Every Second, Drop 360, Colepitz, Con- 
trolled jon. 

UPSTAIRS LOUNGE, Boston. “Atomic 
Lounge,” swing dancing with DJ Big 


Daddy. 
VENU, Boston. “Platinum” with DJ Fuma. 
WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. “Latin Jazz.” 
WONDER BAR, Allston. Grant Langford 
Quartet 


YESTERDAYS/SOUNDSTAGE, Boston. 
“Liquid” with DJs Chris DeSimone and 
Jynx. 


comedy 
ae 


THURSDAY 27 

See Club Directory for phone numbers 
and addresses. 

BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. “The 
R-Rated Hypnotist, ” Frank Santos. 
COMEDY STUDIO, Cambridge. “Thurs- 
day Night Fights” starring Tim Mcintyre. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. “Comedie du Jour.” 

FRONT STREET COFFEEHOUSE, 
Salem. “Comedie du Jour.” 

IMPROV ASYLUM THEATER, Boston. 
“Improv Night.” 

JIMBO’S SOUTH COMEDY SHOW, 
Braintree. Steve Bjork, Annette Pollack, 
Bob Niles, Pat O’Shea, Troy Diamond, 
Ben Joplin. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Joe 
Yannetty, Tom Gilmore, Johnny K. 


FRIDAY 28 

See Club Directory for phone numbers 
and addresses. 

BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. 
“TheaterSports vs. Sitcom.” 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Pauly 
Shore. 

COMEDY PALACE AT GRILL 93, An- 
dover. Johnny Pizzi, Joe Carroll. 
COMEDY STUDIO, Cambridge. “Alterna- 
tive Comedy” with Eugene Mirman, Bren- 
don Small, Larry Murphy, Mike Brent. 
DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE CHASE 
HOUSE, Salem. Steve Sweeney, Bob 
Flathers, Chris Oake. 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE CHINA 
BLOSSOM, North Andover. Kenny Roger- 
son, Steve Faria, Troy Diamond. 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE HOLIDAY 
INN, Randolph. Kevin Knox, Katie Grady, 
Mark Riley. 


Continued on page 12 


RUSTIC OVERTONES play the Paradise on Thursday, February 3. 
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Your Ultimate Margarita recipe could get 
you to CUERVO NATION. Log on to 
www.How2.com and share your Ultimate 
Margarita recipe. Win a trip for 2 to the 
Caribbean island of CUERVO NATION. 
(LOUD,MUSIC. PARTIES. IT’S THE LAW) 


HOW 2.com: 


HEADQUARTERS FOR LIVING 


Visit our Web site at wwwHow2.com for full details. Contest open to US. residents who are 2! years of age at time 
of entry Lirait one entry per person. Void in CA TX and:where prohibited by law. Contest ends 02/22/00. 
JOSE CUERVO © 1999 IMPORTED AND BOTTLED BY HUEBLEIN, HARTFORD, CT UNDER LICENSE 
FROM THE TRADEMARK OWNER, TEQUILA, 40% ALC BY VOL, 80. PROOF Know when to say"‘no mas” 
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Fri. 1/28 The Rockett Band 
Almost Speechless 


at. 1/29 Swin ringing g Steaks 
ingsfon 


a A 


if Your “Eating Out” Budget Is Low, 
Then Check Out “On the Cheap” in this section. 


FEBUARY |! 
BLUE FLOYD NW 


w ANOTHER PLANET 


Aydunyw yey 


Sponsored by: 


WN 


Phoenix’ 


t PRESENTS 


Somerville Theater 


The 


Sund ay F 


Continued from page 11 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. Jesse Emmett. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Jim 
McCue, Tom Gilmore, Johnny K. 

NICK’S KOWLOON, Saugus. Joe Yan- 
netty, Paul Gilligan, Dave Russo. 


SATURDAY 29 

See Club Directory for phone numbers 
and addresses. 

COMEDY PALACE AT GRILL 93, An- 
COMEDY STUDIO, Cambridge. Mike 
Brent, Glen Kunene, Benari Poulten. 
DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE CHASE 
HOUSE, Salem. Steve Sweeney, Bob 
Fathers, Chris Oake. 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE CHINA 
BLOSSOM, North Andover. Kenny Roger- 
son, Steve Faria, Troy Diamond. 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE HOLIDAY 
INN, Randolph. Kevin Knox, Katie Grady, 
Mark Riley. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. Jesse Emmett. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Jim 
McCue, Tom Gilmore, Johnny K. 

NICK’S KOWLOON, Saugus. Joe Yan- 
netty, Paul Gilligan, Dave Russo. 

NICK’S MAUI, Brockton. D.J. Hazard, 
Mike Prior. 


SUNDAY 30 

See Club Directory for phone numbers 
and addresses. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Pauly 
Shore, THURSDAY 3 

See Club Directory for phone numbers 
and addresses. 

BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. 
“Sitcom.” 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. “The 
R-Rated Hypnotist,” Frank Santos. 
COMEDY STUDIO, Cambridge. “Thurs- 
day Night Fights” starring Tim Mcintyre 
with special guests Steve Smith, Dan 
Levy. 

IMPROV ASYLUM THEATER, Boston. 
“Improv Night.” 

JIMBO’S SOUTH COMEDY SHOW, 
Braintree. Steve Bjork, Annette Pollack, 
Bob Niles, Pat O’Shea, Troy Diamond, 
Ben Joplin. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Joe 
Yannetty, Tony V, Mike Prior. 


concerts 


THURSDAY 27 

GLORIA MATLOCK & HARMONY sing 
Spirituals at 6:30 p.m. at Dudley Branch 
Library, 65. Warren St., Roxbury. Free; 
442-6186. 


FRIDAY 28 
NATALIE BROWN & FRIENDS perform 
Fri. and Sat. at 8 p.m. at the Firehouse 
Center for the Arts, One Market Sq., New- 
buryport. Tickets $15-$19; (978) 462- 
7336. 

“JEST & JAZZ” teatures comedian Loret- 
ta LaRoche and jazz singer Rebecca Par- 
ris at 8 p.m, at the Zeiterion Theatre, 684 
Purchase St., New Bedford. Tickets $23; 
(508) 994-2900. 

MONTENIA performs at 8 p.m. at the 
Danforth Museum of Art, 123 Union Ave., 
Framingham. Tickets $15; (508) 620- 
0050. 


SATURDAY 29 

DAVID AMRAM & FRIENDS perform at 
8 p.m. at Indian Hill Music Center, 36 King 
St., Littleton. Tickets $12; (978) 486-0540. 
DAVE DOUGLAS AND CHARMS OF 
THE NIGHT SKY perform at 7:30 and 
10:30 p.m. at the’ Institute of Contempo- 
tary Art, 955 Boylston St., Boston. Tickets 
$16; 868-3172. 

FAMILY MUSIK FEATURING ROBERT 
KAPILOW perform a musical program of 
Dr. Seuss’ Green Eggs & Ham and 
Gertrude McFuzz at Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Tickets $20; 
482-6661. 

“FESTIVAL OF FUNNY SONGWRIT- 
ERS” featuring Don White, Nancy Tucker, 
and Camille West is at 7 p.m. at the 
Somerville Theatre, Davis Sq., 
Somerville. Tickets $17.50; 628-3390. 
MAGNOLIA performs at 8 p.m. at First 
Unitarian Church, 71 Eighth St., New Bed- 
ford. Tickets $8; (508) 994-9686. 

LES SAMPOU performs with Steve Earle 
at 8 p.m. at the Unitarian Universalist 
Church, 83 Sea St., North Weymouth. 
Tickets $12; (781) 335-8504. 

MONIKA STADLER performs at 8 p.m. at 
the Second Congregational Church, 485 
Washington St., Winchester. Tickets $12; 
(781) 729-1688. 

BILL STAINES performs with Small Pota- 
toes at 8 p.m. at the Masonic Hall, 90 Em- 
mons St., Franklin. Tickets $12; (508) 
528-2541. 

NATALIE BROWN & FRIENDS. See list- 
ing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 30 

WORCESTER COMMUNITY GOSPEL 
CHOIR performs at 5 p.m. at the First 
Parish Church, Route 117, Stow. Tickets 
$12; (978) 897-8149. 


MONDAY 31 

CHRISTIAN MARCLAY, ELLIOT 
SHARP, AND IKUE MORI perform at 
7:30 p.m. at the School of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, 230 The Fenway. Tickets $15; 
267-1219. 


WEDNESDAY 2 
EURASIA ENSEMBLE performs at 8 p.m. 
at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., 
Boston. Free; 585-1122. 


» 
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THURSDAY 3 
RUMBAFRICA performs at 7 p.m. at Ja- 
maica Plain Branch Library, 12 Sedgwick 
St., Jamaica Plain. Free; 524-2053. 
WARREN ZEVON performs at noon at In- 
ternational Place, High and Oliver Sts., 
Boston. Free; 740-0929. 


CLASSICAL 


THURSDAY 27 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CONDUCTED BY SIR SIMON RATTLE 
performs Dvorak’s The Golden Spinning 
Wheel, Barték’s Piano Concerto No. 1, 
with Peter Donohue, and Brahms's Sym- 
phony No. 2, Thurs., Fri., and Sat. at 8 
p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $24-$79; 266-1200. 
EMMANUEL FELDMAN performs cello 
music by Bach, Debussy, and others at 8 
p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., 
Boston. Free; 585-1122. 

VIRGINIE LANDRE AND TIERCE 
COULEE perform works by Clérambault, 
Bernier, and others at 8 p.m. at,Longy 
School of Music, 27 Garden St., Cam 
bridge. Free; 876-0956. 


FRIDAY 28 

CONCORD ORCHESTRA performs Bu- 
soni’s Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, 
with Randall Hodgkinson, and Schubert's 
Symphony No. 8 (Unfinished) Fri. and 


. Sat. at 8 p.m. at Friends of Performing 


Arts Concert Hall, 51 Walden St., Con- 
cord. Tickets $15; (978) 369-4967. 
ENSEMBLE ORGANUM presents 
“Chants of the Church. of Rome: Papal 
Vespers for Easter Sunday’ at 8 p.m. at 
Church of the Advent, Brimmer and Mt. 
Vernon Sts., Boston. Tickets $18-$42; 
661-1812. 

DANIEL LAMOUREUX gives an organ 
recital at 12:15 p.m. at Trinity Church, 
Copley Sq., Boston. Donations accepted; 
536-7545. 

MEMBERS OF THE BOSTON SYMPHO- 
NY ORCHESTRA perform Barték’s Con- 
trasts and Dvorak's Piano Quartet in E- 
flat, Fri. at 2:30 p.m. and Sat. at 6 p.m. in 
the Cabot-Cahners Room, Symphony 
Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$12; 266-1492. 

NEC OPERA THEATER CONDUCTED 
BY JOHN MORIARTY performs Britten’s 
The Rape of Lucretia Fri. and Sat. at 8 
p.m. and Sun. at 3 p.m. at Emerson Ma- 
jestic Theatre, 219 Tremont St., Boston. 
Tickets $12; 536-2412. 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY FACULTY 
RECITAL features chamber music by 
Beethoven and Mozart at 7:30 p.m. at 
Graves Hall, Phillips Academy, Andover. 
Free; (978) 749-4995. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CONDUCTED BY SIR SIMON RATTLE. 
See listing for Thurs. 


SATURDAY 29 
CONVIVIUM MUSICUM perform Spanish 
Sacred music by Penalosa and Morales 
Sat. at 8 p.m. at St. Peter's Episcopal 
Church, 838 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, and 
Sun. at 3 p.m. at Grace Episcopal Church, 
395 Essex St., Salem. Tickets $10; 623- 
0656. 

MATTHEW GREEN performs violin music 
by Bach and Lalo at 8 p.m. at New Eng- 
land Conservatory, 30 Gainsborough St., 
Boston. Free; 585-1122. 

HALALISA SINGERS present “Music of 
the Americas,” choral works by Copland, 
Aguiar, and others at 8 p.m. at Parish 
Congregational Church, 55 Coolidge 
Ave., Lexington. Tickets $12; (781) 335- 
7571, 

MARTIN KASIK performs piano music by 
Bach, Martinu, and others at 1:30 p.m. at 
the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 
280 the Fenway, Boston. Tickets $17; 
566-1401. 

IRINA MURESANU performs violin works 
by Mozart, Brahms, and Shostakovich at 
8 p.m. at Longy School of Music, 27 Gar- 
den St., Cambridge. Tickets $15; 876- 
0956. 

OPERA UNMET performs Hansel and 
Gretel at MIT's Kresge Auditorium, 77 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $10; 445- 
7669. 

ANTHONY AND JOSEPH PARATORE 
perform piano duets by Bach, Stravinsky, 
and others at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsbor- 
ough St., Boston. Tickets $30-$38; 482- 
6661. 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY CHAMBER MUSIC 
SOCIETY performs works by Mozart, 
Haydn, and others at 7 p.m. at Graves 
Hall, Phillips Academy, Andover. Free; 
(978) 749-4995. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CONDUCTED BY SIR SIMON RATTLE. 
See listing for Thurs. 

CONCORD ORCHESTRA. See listing for 
Fri. 

MEMBERS OF THE BOSTON SYMPHO- 
NY ORCHESTRA. See listing for Fri. 
NEC OPERA THEATER CONDUCTED 
BY JOHN MORIARTY. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 30 

ANDOVER CHAMBER PLAYERS per- 
form works by Mozart and Bach at 3 p.m. 
at Cochran Chapel, Phillips Academy, An- 
dover. Free; (978) 749-4995. 

ARCADIAN WINDS WOODWIND QUIN- 
TET performs works by Ligeti, Poulenc, 
and others at 8 p.m. in Gasson Hall, 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill. Free; 552- 
4843, 

ERIC BERLIN AND JOSEPH POLICELLI 
perform organ-and-trumpet duets by 
Brahms, Purcell, and others at 3:30 p.m. 
at Saint Columbkille Church, 321 Market 
St., Brighton. Donations accepted; 782- 
5774. 

CANTATA NORTH performs works by 
Bach, Haydn, and others at 4 p.m. at St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, 705 Hale St., 


Beverly Farms. Tickets $10; (978) 768- 
6229. 

COREY CEROVSEK AND JOHN GIB- 
BONS perform Bach's complete violin 
sonatas at 1:30 p.m. at the Isabella Stew- 
art Gardner Museum, 280 The Fenway, 
Boston. Tickets $4-$16; 734-1359. 
DINOSAUR ANNEX MUSIC ENSEMBLE 
performs works by Lewis Spratian at 8 
p.m. at Paine Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Tickets $12; 482-3852. 

NEW ENGLAND STRING ENSEMBLE 
QUARTET performs works by Mozart, 
Johnson, and Dvorak at 4 p.m. at First 
and Second Church, 66 Marlborough St., 
Boston. Tickets $15; 247-3200. 

RADIUS ENSEMBLE performs works by 
Prokofiev, Mozart, and Crumb at 8 p.m. at 
Boston Conservatory, 8 the Fenway, 
Boston. Tickets $15; 492-7737. 
SILVERWOOD TRIO performs works by 
Mozart, Hoover, and Schumann at 2 p.m. 
at St. Ann Church, St. Stephen St., 
Boston. Tickets $10; 782-9476. 
“TODAY’S YOUTH PERFORM TODAY’S 
MUSIC” features works by Gunther 
Schuller at 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. at New 
England Conservatory, 30 Gainsborough 
St., Boston. Free; 585-1122. 

WALDEN CHAMBER PLAYERS perform 
Hindemith’s String Trio No. 1, Kodaly’s 
Serenade, and Mendelssohn's String 
Quintet in B-flat at 3 p.m. at the First 
Parish Church, 369 Boston Post Ad., We- 
Ston. Tickets $10; (508) 358-4598. 
CONVIVIUM MUSICUM. See listing for 
Sat. 

NEC OPERA THEATER CONDUCTED 
BY JOHN MORIARTY. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 31 

LONGY DIPLOMA RECITAL with violinist 
Yunhee Koh is at 8 p.m. at Longy School 
of Music, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. 
Free; 876-0956. 


TUESDAY 1 

COMPOSER’S SERIES features works 
by Denisov, Gragstra, and others at 8 
p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., 
Boston. Free; 585-1122. 

ELAINE KWON AND SANDRA HER- 
BERT perform piano duets by Bach, 
Brahms, and Debussy at 4 p.m. at Boston 
College, 50 College Rd.. Chestnut Hill. 
Free; 552-8587. 

LONGY FACULTY CONCERT features 
music by Wolf, Debussy, and Copland at 
8 p.m. at Longy School of Music, 27 Gar- 
den St., Cambridge. Free; 876-0956. 
NEC HONORS BRASS ENSEMBLE per- 
forms at 12:15 p.m. at King’s Chapel, 
School & Tremont Sts., Boston. $2 dona- 
tion; 227-2155. 


WEDNESDAY 2 
ANTHONY ALLEN AND FRIENDS per- 
form 17th-century Italian chamber music. 
at 12:15 p.m. at the Cathedral Church of 
St. Paul, 138 Tremont-St., Boston. $2 do- 
nation; 482-4826, i 
HAE-JUNG CHO performs 
Mendelssohn's Rondo capriccioso, “Scar- 
bo” from Ravel's Gaspard de Ja nuit, and 
five pieces by Chopin at 12:15 p.m. atthe 
French Library, 53 Marlborqugh St., 
Boston. Free; 266-4351. 

LONGY FACULTY CONCERT features 
music by Ketting, Stevens, and others at 8 
p.m. at Longy School of Music, 27 Garden 
St., Cambridge. Free; 876-0956. 

LYDIAN STRING QUARTET performs 
works by Beethoven at noon at Goldfarb 
Library, Brandeis University, Waltham. 
Free; (781) 736-3331. 

NEC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA AND 
CHORUS performs works by Fauré, 
Poulenc, and Reinecke at 8 p.m. at Jor- 
dan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. 
Free; 585-1122. 

“TONE HOLES AND TAPE LOOPS” fea- 
tures electro-acoustic music for saxo- 
phone by Babbitt, Furman, and others at 8 
p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., 
Boston. Free; 585-1122. 


THURSDAY 3 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CONDUCTED BY BERNARD HAITINK 
performs Poulenc’s Stabat Mater and 
Beethoven's Leonore Overture and Piano 
Concerto No. 1, with Murray Perahia, at 8 
p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $24-$79; 266-1200. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA performs Beethoven's Sym- 
phony No. 4 and Rachmaninov's Sympho- 
ny No. 2 at the Téai Performance Center, 
685 Comm. Ave,, Boston. Free; 353-8724. 
PETER CLEMENTE AND JOHN MURA- 
TORE perform guitar duets at 7 p.m. at 
Gallery Bershad, 99 Dover St., 
Somerville, 629-9400. 

LONGY DIPLOMA RECITAL with flutist 
Vanessa Holroyd is at 8 p.m. at Longy 
School of Music, 27 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge. Free; 876-0956. 

SARTORY QUINTET performs works by 
Boccherini and Casteinuovo-Tedesco at 
noon at MIT Chapel, 77 Mass Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Free; 253-2906. 


dance 


SATURDAY 29 

LES BALLETS AFRICAINS DU ASTOU 
SAGNA perform at 8 p.m. at the Dance 
Complex, 536 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Tickets $10; 547-9363. 


SUNDAY 30 
“SWINGTIME!” features the Jivin’ Lindy 
Hoppers and Warren Vache & the New 
York City All-Star Big Band at 2 p.m. at 
Sanders Theatre, 45 Quincy St. Tickets 
$20-$30; 876-4275. 





“FESTIVAL OF FUNNY SONGWRITERS?” featuring Don White, Nancy Tucker, and Camille West is at the 
Somerville Theatre on Saturday. 


THURSDAY 3 

BILL T. JONES performs The Breathing 
Show at 7 p.m. at the Emerson Majestic 
Theatre, 219 Tremont St., Boston. Tickets 
$38-$50; 824-8000. 


PARTICIPATORY 


THURSDAY 27 
BEGINNERS’ TWO-STEP DANCE is 
Thurs. at 6:30 p.m. at Carpenters Dance 
Hall, 1 Southville Rd., Southborough. 
Tickets $7; (508) 485-2040. 

DICK SYATT’S SINGLES DANCES are 
Thurs. at 8 p.m. at Vincent’s Nightclub, 6 
Billings St., Randolph, and Fri. and Sat. at 
8 p.m. at the Village Green, Rte. 1 North, 
Danvers. Tickets $5-$7; (978) 443-8131. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE is at 8 p.m. at First Unitarian 
Church, 404 Concord Ave., Belmont. 
Tickets $6; 491-6083. 

NEW ENGLAND CONTRAS AND 
SQUARES is at 8 p.m. at the VFW Hall, 
688 Huron Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $5; 
354-1340. 

SALSA AND MERENGUE DANCING is 
from 8:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. at Ryles Jazz 
Club (second floor), 212 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $7-$12; 876-9330. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE is at 8 
p.m. with a beginners’ dance at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Universalist Church, 211 Bridge 
St., Salem. Tickets $2; (978) 745-2229. 


FRIDAY 28 

BALKAN DANCE is at 8 p.m. at Dance 
Studio, 466 Franklin St., Melrose. Tickets 
$7; 840-2362. 

BALKAN DANCE PARTY is from 8 to 11 
p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 21 
Marathon St., Arlington. Tickets $3; (781) 
648-6887. 

INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE is at 8 
p.m. at Park Avenue Congregational 
Church, Paul Revere Rd., Arlington 
Heights. Tickets $6, $4 for students; 491- 
6083. 

RENAISSANCE DANCE features music 
by the Renaissonics at 7:30 p.m. in Jew- 
ett Hall, First Congregational Church, 11 
Garden St., Cambridge. Tickets $8; 661- 
3353. 

ROYAL AMERICAN SINGLES ADULT 


DANCE PARTY is from 8 p.m. to mid- 
night at the American Legion Hall, 357 
Great Rd., Bedford. Tickets $7, $6 before 
8:30 p.m.; 325-4900. 

SOUTH SHORE SINGLES DANCE is 
from 8:30 p.m. to 12:30 a.m. at the VFW 
Abington Post, 30 Central St., Abington. 
Tickets $8; (781) 331-0021. 

DICK SYATT’S SINGLES DANCES. See 
listing for Thurs. 


SATURDAY 29 
BALLROOM DANCE is from 8:30 p.m. to 
midnight at Phillips Congregational 
Church, 111 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. 
Tickets $9; (508) 875-1007. 
BEGINNERS’ ARGENTINE TANGO 
DANCING is at 2:30 p.m. at the First Uni- 
tarian Church, 3 Church St., Cambridge. 
Tickets $10; 868-7331. 

BEGINNERS’ SALSA, MERENGUE, 
BOLERO is at 5:30 p.m. at the First Uni- 
tarian Church, 3 Church St., Cambridge. 
Tickets $10; 868-7331. 

“DISCOVER THE RHYTHM IN YOU” is a 
percussion workshop and rhythm dance 
for women from 6 p.m. to midnight at the 
Knights of Columbus, 11 Watertown St., 
Watertown. Tickets $25; 327-2752. 
INTERNATIONAL DANCE PARTY is at 
from 7:30 to 10:30 p.m. at Fayville Village 
Hall, Central and Grove Sts., Southbor- 
ough. Tickets $6; (508) 879-7914. 

NEW ENGLAND CONTRAS AND 
SQUARES is at 8 p.m. at Scout House, 
74 Walden St., Concord. Tickets $6; 547- 
7781. 

PATTERN DANCE LESSON is at 7 p.m. 
at Carpenters Dance Hall, 1 Southville 
Rd., Southborough. Tickets $8; (508) 
485-2040. 

ROYAL AMERICAN SINGLES ADULT 
DANCE PARTY is at 8 p.m. at North- 
meadow Health Club, 20 Carter St., 
Tewksbury. Tickets $7; 325-4900. 
RYLES DANCE HALL is at 9 p.m. at 
Ryles Jazz Club (second floor), 212 
Hampshire St., Cambridge. Tickets $12; 
876-9330. 

SINGLES EXECUTIVE CLUB’S COCK- 
TAIL PARTY AND DANCE is at 9 p.m. at 
the Sheraton Hotel, 100 Cabot St., Need- 
ham. Tickets $15; (781) 283-0400. 

DICK SYATT’S SINGLES DANCES. See 
listing for Thurs. 


SUNDAY 30 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCING is 
from 7:30 to 11 p.m. with instruction at 7 
p.m. in the Lobby of Building 13 (second 
floor), MIT, 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Tickets $1; 253-FOLK. 

ISRAELI DANCING is at 11 a.m. at Tem- 
ple Israel, Longwood Ave. and Plymouth 
St., Boston. Tickets $5; 566-3960. 
ISRAEL! FOLK DANCING is at 8 p.m. at 
Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 52 Mt. Auburn 
St., Cambridge. Tickets $3, $2 for stu- 
dents; 254-HORA. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE is from 
6:30 to 8:30 p.m. at the Church of Our 
Saviour, 23 ‘Monmouth St., Brookline. 
Tickets $4; 325-6657. 

TWO-STEP DANCE is at 6 p.m. at Car- 
penters Dance Hall, 1 Southville Rd., 
Southborough. Tickets $7; (508) 485- 
2040. 


MONDAY 31 

BALKAN DANCE CLASS is at 7:39 p.m. 
at Green Street Studio, 185 Green St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $12; 840-2362. 
GREEK FOLK DANCING is from 7 to 9 
p.m. at the Taxiarchae Greek Orthodox 
Church, 25 Bigelow Ave., Watertown. 
Tickets $10; 364-2599. 

ISRAELI FOLK DANCING is at 8 p.m. at 
Temple Kehillath Israel, 384 Harvard 
Ave., Brookline. Tickets $4, $3 for stu- 
dents; 776-8327. 

LINE DANCE is at 7 p.m. at Carpenters 


Dance Hall, 1 Southville Rd., Southbor- - 


ough. Tickets $7; (508) 485-2040. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CON- 
TRAS features music by Yankee Ingenu- 
ity at 7:30 p.m. at Scout House, 74 
Walden St., Concord. Tickets $6; (781) 
272-0396. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE is from 
7:45 to 10:30 p.m. at the Central Square 
YWCA, 7 Temple St., Cambridge. Tickets 
$6; 484-0950. 


TUESDAY 1 

COUNTRY DANCE SOCIETY TUESDAY 
SERIES ‘is from 8 to 10:30 p.m. at Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $6, $3 for stu- 
dents and seniors; 354-1340. 

FOLK DANCING BY THE FOUNTAIN is 
from 7:30 to 10 p.m. at Copley Square 


Park, Boston. Free; 491-6084. 


WEDNESDAY 2 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE is from 
7:30 to 10:30 p.m. at Park Avenue Con- 
gregational Church, Paul Revere Rd., Ar- 
lington Heights. Tickets $6, $3 for stu- 
dents; 354-1340. 

FRAMINGHAM INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE is from 8 to 10:30 p.m. at Fayville 
Village Hall, Central and Grove Sts., 
Southborough. Tickets $3.50; (508) 872- 
4110. 

ISRAEL! DANCE is at 7:30 p.m. with in- 
struction at 7 p.m. in the Lobby of Build- 
ing 13 (second floor), MIT, 77 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Free; 253-FOLK. 

SWING, BALLROOM, AND LATIN 
DANCING is at 8 p.m. at Carpenters 
Dance Hall, 1 Southville Rd., Southbor- 
ough. Tickets $7; (508) 485-2040. 


THURSDAY 3 
BEGINNERS’ TWO-STEP DANCE. See 
listing for previous Thurs. 

DICK SYATT’S SINGLES DANCES. See 
listing for previous Thurs. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE. See listing for previous Thurs. 
NEW ENGLAND CONTRAS AND 
SQUARES. See listing for previous 
Thurs. 

SALSA AND MERENGUE DANCING. 
See listing for previous Thurs. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE. See list- 
ing for previous Thurs. 


events 


THURSDAY 27 

THE J CONNECTION’S “LET IT 

SNOW...” SOCIAL EVENT is from 8 to 

2 p.m. at Il Panino, 295 Franklin St., 

Boston. Free; 338-1000. 

ROAD TO THE WINTER X GAMES fea- 

tures appearances by pro snowboarders 

Scott.and music by DJ King Britt at 6 p.m. 
Continued on page 14 
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Continued from page 13 
at Niketown, 200 Newbury St., Boston. 
Free; 267-3400. 


SATURDAY 29 

BIG SISTER ASSOCIATION VOLUN- 
TEER INFORMATION SESSION is at 
6 p.m. at Big Sister Association, 161 
Mass. Ave., Boston. Free; 236-8060. 
DAUGHTERS OF THE CURCH: MAR- 
TYRS, MINISTERS, MOTHERS, AND 
MORE is a retreat from 8:30 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m. at Park Street Church, 1 Park 
St., Boston. Tickets $12; 523-3383. 
SCREENWRITING SEMINAR with Susan 
Kouguell is from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. at the 
Brookline Booksmith, 279 Harvard St., 
Brookline. Tickets $100; 623-8100. 


SUNDAY 30 

A CELEBRATION OF AFRICAN-AMERI- 
CAN SONG AND FOLKLORE with 
songteller Janice Allen is at 3 p.m. at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Tickets Free; 267-9300. 
SUNBURST BEAUTY PAGEANT is at 
1:15 p.m. at the Watertown Mall, 550 Ar- 
senal St., Watertown. Free; 926-4968. 


MONDAY 31 

“SOUND SPECTRUMS” is a master 
class with trombonist Norman Bolter at 
10 a.m. at Longy School of Music, 27 Gar- 
den St., Cambridge. Tickets $10; 876- 
0956. 


TUESDAY 1 

“BORN TO TROUBLE: ADVENTURES 
OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN” is a screen- 
ing of the WGBH television show Culture 
Shock at 6 p.m. at the Boston Public Li- 
brary, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; 558- 


-9572. 


CYCLO FORUM: LOOKING BACK is a 
discussion of the Cyclorama with local 
artists at 6 p.m. at the Boston Center for 
the Arts, 539 Tremont.St., Boston. Free; 
426-5001. 


readings 
ee 


THURSDAY 27 
“BOSTON COOKS! COOKBOOK AU- 
THORS SIGNING” with Johnny Ciao is at 
11:30 a.m. at Barnes & Noble, 395 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. Free; 426-5502. 
ANDREA COHEN reads from her The 
Cartographer's Vacation at 5:30 p.m. at 
MIT Humanities Library, 160 Memorial 
Dr., Cambridge. Free; 253-5249. 

SHERI HOLMAN reads from her The 
Dress Lodger at 7 p.m. at Brookline Book- 
smith, 279 Harvard St., Brookline. Free; 
566-6660. 

THOM JONES reads from his Sonny Lis- 
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ton Was a Friend of Mine at 7 p.m. at 
Barnes & Noble, 660 Beacon St., Boston. 
Free; 236-7421. 

ROBIN LIPPINCOTT reads from his Mr. 
Dalloway at 5:30 p.m. at MIT Humanities 
Library, 160 Memorial Dr., Cambridge. 
Free; 253-5249. 

DIANE WALD reads from her new Lucid 
Suitcase at 6 p.m. at Borders, 10-24 
School St., Boston. Free; 557-7188. 


FRIDAY 28 
“BOSTON COOKS! COOKBOOK AU- 
THORS SIGNING” with Francois Payard 
and Penelope Casas is at 11:30 a.m. at 
Barnes & Noble, 395 Washington St., 
Boston. Free; 426-5502. 


SATURDAY 29 

MARY ANN ESPOSITO discusses her 
Mangia Pasta at 1 p.m. at Fairmont Cop- 
ley Plaza Hotel, 138 St. James Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $30; 267-4430. 

“POETRY JAM” with the Jeff Robinson 
Trio and members of the Boston Slam Po- 
etry team is at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $7; 547-6789. 
“POETRY OPEN MIC” hosted by Jeff 
Brunner is at 8 p.m. at Out of the Blue 
Gallery, 168 Brookline St, Cambridge. 
Donations accepted; 354-5287. 
RONALDO WILSON AND AMANDA KIM 
read from their work at 8 p.m. at Fine Arts 
Work Center, 24 Pearl St., Provincetown. 
Free; (508) 487-9960. 


SUNDAY 30 

TON! AMATO, CECILIA TAN AND OTH- 
ERS will read from Best Lesbian Erotica 
2000 at 3 p.m. at New Words Bookstore, 
186 Hampshire St., Cambridge. Free; 
876-5310. 

“THE AMAZON SLAM” with host Ren 
Jender is at 8 p.m. at Ryles Jazz Club, 
212 Hampshire St., Cambridge. Tickets 
$7; 876-9330. 

“A DAY OF POETRY WITH MIRIAM 
SAGAN” features readings and work- 
shops beginning at 10 a.m. at Congrega- 
tion Beth El, Hudson Rd., Sudbury. Tick- 
ets $15; (978) 443-9622. 

ANDREW MILLER reads from his /nge- 
nious Pain at 3 p.m. at the Boston Public 
Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; 558- 
9572. 

“POETRY EXCHANGE” is a discussion 
group at 3 p.m. at the Harvard Square 
Coop, 1400 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; 
499-2000. 

MARTIN TEITEL AND KIMBERLY WIL- 
SON discuss their Genetically Engineered 
Food: Changing the Nature of Nature at 
4 p.m. at the Spontaneous Celebrations 
Cultural Center, 45 Danforth St., Jamaica 
Plain. Donations accepted; 824-4225. 


TUESDAY 1 

“AGAPE POETRY OPEN MIC” with host 
Richard Moore and featured reader 
Wendy Mnookin is at 8 p.m. at Community 
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Church of Boston, 565 Boylston St., 
Boston. Tickets $1; 489-0519. 

WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY reads from his 
three books at 8 p.m. at the Peabody 
Essex Museum, East India Square, Liber- 
ty & Essex Sts., Salem. Tickets $18; (978) 
745-9500. 

“COMMUNITY WRITERS SERIES” fea- 
turing poet Paula Bonnell at 7:30 p.m. at 
O'Neil Branch Library, 70 Rindge Ave., 
Cambridge. Free; 349-4023. 

PERSIS M. KARIM AND MOHAMMAD 
MEHDI KHORRAMI discuss their A World 
Between: Poems, Short Stories, and Es- 
says by lranian-Americans at 7 p.m. at 
Barnes & Noble, 660 Beacon St., Boston. 
Free; 236-7421. 


WEDNESDAY 2 

JOAN ANDERSON reads from her A Year 
by the Sea: Thoughts of an Unfinished 
Woman at 6 p.m. at the Boston Public Li- 
brary, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; 558- 
9572. 

SYLVIA LOTSPEICH GREENE reads 
from her Just in Time at 10:30 a.m. at the 
Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., 
Boston. Free; 558-9572. 

GISH JEN AND DANIELLE LEGROS 
GEORGES will read from the The Beacon 
Best of 1999: Creative Writing by Women 
and Men of All Colors at 7:30 p.m. at First 
Parish Church, 3 Church St., Cambridge. 
Free; 742-2110. 

SUSAN ORLEAN reads from her The Or- 
chid Thief: A True Story of Beauty and 
Obsession at 6 p.m. at the Harvard Muse- 
um of Natural History, 24 Oxford St., Cam- 
bridge. Free; 495-3045 

“POETRY OPEN MIC” featuring Charles 
Coe is at 7:30 p.m. at the Center for Arts 
in Natick, 31 Main. St., Natick. Donations 
accepted; (508) 655-5699. 


THURSDAY 3 

MEG CAMPBELL will read poems from 
her Solo Crossing at 7 p.m. at West Rox- 
bury Branch Library, 1961 Centre St., 
Roxbury. Free; 325-3147 

“POETRY OPEN MIC” with featured 
reader Kurt Leland is at 7:30 p.m. at 
Rhythm & Muse, 403A Centre St., Ja- 
maica Plain. Donations accepted; 524- 
3816. 

WILLIAM SARGENT discusses his Shal- 
low Waters at 7 p.m. at Harvard Square 
Coop, 1400 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; 
499-2000. 


talks 
ee: 


THURSDAY 27 
“DIABETES MEDICATION” is a discus- 
sion at 1 p.m. at Sinai Health Education 
Services, 110 Liberty St., Brockton. Tick- 
ets $10; (508) 894-0426. 
“EMPOWERMENT IN BANGLADESH: 
PUTTING MEN IN THE GENDER EQUA- 
TION” is a lecture by Fauzia Ahmed at 
12:15, p.m. at Rabb Building, Brandeis 
University, Waltham. Free; (781) 736- 
4882. 

“HOW TO COPE WITH STRESS” is a 
lecture by Dr. John P. Beneski at 6 p.m. at 
West End Branch Library, 151 Cambridge 
St., Boston. Free; 523-3957. 

“THE NEW BOSTON CONVENTION 
CENTER?” is a lecture by Rafael Vinoly at 
5:30 p.m. at Northeastern University, 115 
Forsyth St., Boston. Free; 373-2347. 
“THE SECRETS OF WEB PUBLISHING” 
is a lecture by Lisa Nadile at 7 p.m. at 
Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., 
Boston. Free; 558-9572. 


FRIDAY 28 

“THE BATTLE OF SEATTLE: THE PEO- 
PLE’S RESPONSE TO THE WTO AND 
ECONOMIC GLOBALIZATION” is a dis- 
cussion with Sahnya Greenfield, Dick 
Keshishian, and others at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Community Church of Boston, 565 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston. Free; 266-6710. 

“THE MODERN CONFLICT BETWEEN 
BOSTON’S IRISH AND BLACK COMMU- 
NITIES” is a presentation by Ishmael 
Reed and Noel Ignatiev at 6 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Multicultural Art Center, 41 
Second St., Cambridge. Free; 577-1400. 
“WHY THE U.S. COLD WAR AGAINST 
CUBA DOESN’T END” is a talk by Brock 
Satter at 7:30 p.m at Pathfinder Book- 
store, 683 Washington St., Dorchester. 
Donations accepted; 282-2254. 


SATURDAY 29 

“THE ART OF FOCUS: A SONGWRIT- 
ING AND PERFORMANCE WORK- 
SHOP” is a presentation by Greg Green- 
way at 2 p.m. at Club Passim, 47 Palmer 
St., Cambridge. Tickets $12; 492-5300. 
“RELATIONAL PRACTICE: ARE 
WOMEN CHANGING THE WORKPLACE 
OR IS THE WORKPLACE CHANGING 
WOMEN?” is a workshop with Judith Jor- 
dan, Joyce Fletcher, and Maureen Walker 
from 9:45 a.m. to 1 p.m. at Clapp Library, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley. Tickets $55; 
(781) 283-2500. 


SUNDAY 30 
“INDEPENDENT PRESSES” is a panel 
discussion with Helene Atwan, David Go- 
dine, and others at 5:30 p.m. at the 
Bunting Institute, 34 Concord Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Free; 499-9550. 

“PROGRESSIVE FINANCE AND COM- 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT” is a lecture by 
Carole Biewener at 10:30 a.m. at Longy 
School of Music, 1 Follen St., Cambridge. 
Free; 739-9050. 

“THE SUPERBOWL AND SUPERMAN 
ARE SUPER MYTHS: HOW BOYS ARE 
TAUGHT TO BE MEN IN OUR SOCI- 
ETY” is a talk by David Kay at 11 a.m. at 
the Community Church of Boston, 565 


Boylston St., Boston. Free; 266-6710. 


TUESDAY 1 

“AN APPROACH TO HEALTH AND 
HEALING THAT RECOGNIZES AND 
TREATS THE WHOLE PERSON?” is a lec- 
ture by Julie Weiner at 7 p.m. at The Woolf 
Holistic Health Center, 651 Washington St., 
Brookline. Free; 738-9144. 

“DO PEOPLE WITH OBSESSIVE-COM- 
PULSIVE DIRORDER REALLY HAVE 
MEMORY PROBLEMS?” is a talk by Larry 
Raffel at 6:30 p.m. at McLean Hospital, 115 
Mill St., Belmont. Free; 376-3784. 
“HISTORIC PRESERVATION ON THE 
FREEDOM TRAIL” is a lecture by Bill Bar- 
low at 7:30 p.m. at the Museum of Trans- 
portation, 15 Newton St., Brookline. Tickets 
$7; 522-6547. 

“HOW TO FIND AND CHOOSE A Di- 
VORCE LAWYER” is a lecture by Melvin 
Barron and Stephen Lander at 7:30 p.m. at 
Jewish Family & Children’s Service, 1340 
Centre St., Newton. Tickets $10; (888) 
434-8787. 

“LIVING AND NATURE: MIES VAN DER 
ROHE AND THE GERMAN LANDSCAPE 
TRADITION” is a lecture by Barry Bergdoll 
at 6:30 p.m. at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Free; 253-7791. 

“MEDICATIONS FOR THE TREATMENT 
OF MENTAL ILLNESS” is a lecture by Dr. 
Donald Goff at 7:30 p.m. at the Robbins Li- 
brary, 700 Mass. Ave., Arlington. Free; 
(781) 729-5068. 

“REMEMBER THE BLIZZARD OF ‘78” is 
a talk by Frank Foley at 10:30 a.m. at the 
North End Branch Library, 25 Paramenter 
St., Boston. Free; 227-8135. 

“SOUND ART” is a panel discussion with 
Zeena Parkins, Elliot Sharp, Christian Mar- 
clay, and others at noon at the School of 
the Museum of Fine Arts, 230 The Fenway. 
Free; 267-6100. 

“ZEBRA BUGGIES, DISPOSABLE SOCI- 
ETY, DEATH OF THE CITIZEN, AND AS- 
SORTED SHORT STORIES IN SUSTAIN- 
ABLE DEVELOPMENT” is a talk by Adil 
Najam at Marsh Chapel, 735 Comm, Ave., 
Boston. Free; 353-3560. 


WEDNESDAY 2 

“THE ABUSIVE RELATIONSHIP” is a talk 
at the Divorce Center, 214 Concord St., 
Framingham. Donations accepted; (888) 
434-8787. 

“A CONVERSATION WITH PHILIP 
GLASS” is a discussion with Philip Glass 
and Beatrice Jona Affron at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $15; 267-9300. 
“MICROFINANCE ORGANIZATIONS: 
COLLABORATING TO BRING INNOVA- 
TIVE SOLUTIONS TO INGRAINED 
PROBLEMS” is a lecture by Sylvia Dorado 
at noon at Radcliffe Public Policy Center, 
69 Brattle St., Cambridge. Free; 496-3478. 
“SOCIALLY RELEVANT INVESTING 
STRATEGIES” is a discussion with David 
Sheets at 7:30 p.m. at the First and Second 
Church, 66 Marlborough St., Boston. Free; 
267-6730. 

“WRITING ACROSS CULTURES” is a 
discussion with Gish Jen and others at 
7:30. p.m. at First Unitarian Church, 3 
Church St., Cambridge. Free; 495-2727. 


THURSDAY 3 

“CREATING A DISCOURSE OF ILL- 
NESS” is a talk by Marguerite Bouvard at 
12:15 p.m. at the Rabb Building, Brandeis 
University, Waltham. Free; (781) 736-4882. 
“HEALTH CARE: CRISIS AT THE BED- 
SIDE” is a panel discussion with Rashi 
Fein, Rolyn L. Feldberg, and others at the 
UNITE Building, 33 Harrison Ave., Boston. 
Free; 350-7969. 

“THE LIFE AND WORK OF STEPHEN 
ANTONAKOS” is a lecture by Irving San- 
dier at 7 p.m. at the Rose Art Museum, 
Brandeis University, Waltham. Free; (781) 
736-3434. 

“PHILANTHROPY IN AMERICA: DOES 
IT MATTER?” is a lecture by George Mc- 
Cully at noon at the Boston Center for Adult 
Education, 5 Comm. Ave:, Boston. Free; 
373-5800. 

“STEP ON BOARD” is a slide show and 
lecture by sculptor Fern Cunningham at 
6:30 p.m. at South End Branch Library, 685 
Tremont St., Boston, Free; 536-8241. 
“THE TRIAL OF MAURICE PAPON: A 
HISTORIAN IN THE COURTROOM” is a 
lecture by Robert Paxton at 4 p.m. at the 
Olin Sang Building, Brandeis University, 
Waltham. Free; (781) 736-2270. 

“A WOMAN, AIN’T |: SOJOURNER 
TRUTH” is a presentation by Kathryn 
Woods at 12:15 p.m. at Old South Meeting 
House, 310 Washington St., Boston. Tick- 
ets $4; 482-6439. 


benefits 
mae 


SATURDAY 29 

“A MILLION GIRLS, A MILLION VOICES” 
is a benefit for Teen Voices at 8 p.m. at the 
Children's Museum, 300 Congress St., 
Boston. Tickets $35; 426-5505. 
“MONSTERFEST” is a concert featuring 
eight local bands to benefit the Friends of 
Boston’s Homeless from noon to 7 p.m. at 
the Kells, 161 Brighton Ave., Allston. Tick- 
ets $10; (782-9082). 

WINTER CHARITY DANCE is a benefit for 
the Starlight Ministries at 8 p.m. at the U.S. 
Coast Guard Base, 427 Commercial St., 
Boston. Tickets $15; 523-3383. 


SUNDAY 30 

ANNUAL AUCTION & SUPER BOWL 
EVENT is a benefit for Public Action for the 
Arts at 4 p.m. at the international Restau- 
rant, 184 High St., Boston. Tickets $30; 
423-0913. 
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Admission to the following galleries is free, 
unless otherwise noted. In addition to the 
hours listed here, many galleries are open by 
appointment. Galleries are in Boston, except 
where indicated otherwise. Galleries with 
photo exhibitions are listed under Photogra- 


phy. 

Boston Art Dealers’ Association “First Thurs- 
day” features extended hours Feb. 3 until 
7 p.m. at Howard Yezerski Gallery, Alpha 
Fine Arts, Pepper Gallery, Gallery NAGA, 
Arden Gallery, Pucker Gallery, Chase 
Gallery, and Nielsen Gallery, all between 14 
and 179 Newbuty St., Boston. Call 859-0190. 


beer eay STREET 


ALFRED J. WALKER FINE ART (247-1319), 
158 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Permanent collection features 
American and Continental paintings and 
drawings of the 19th and 20th centuries. 

ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 14 Newbury 
St. Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
pen Feb. 2: self-portraits by Susanna 


pe ROYAL ARTS ANIMATION 
ART GALLERY (424-0640), 166 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sun., 
noon-6 p.m. Ongoing exhibitions of celluloids 
and drawings used in the production of car- 
toons and animated films. 

ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 129 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat., 11 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Feb. 1-28: paintings 
by Anthony James. Through Jan. 30: paint- 
ings by Anne Packard. 

BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262- 
4490), 10 Newbury St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Jan. 29: “Print 
Publisher Spottight.” 

CAMELOT GALLERY (800-956-5618), 221 
Newbury St, Boston. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
8 p.m.; Sun., noon-6 p.m. Features over 100 
limited edition canvas lithographs by Thomas 
Kinkade. 

CHAPPELL GALLERY (236-2255), 14 New- 
bury St., Boston Tues.-Sat., 11 a.m.- 
5:30 p:m. Through Feb. 5: “tilusive Glass.” 
CRASE GALLERY (859-7222), 129 Newbury 


~ St, Boston. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-6 p.m,; Sun., 


1-5 p.m. Feb. 2-28:1 “Revealing the Nude: A 
Timeless Passion,” a group show. Through 
Jan. 30: paintings by Dean Richardson. 

CREIGER-DANE GALLERY (536-8088), 36 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 am.- 
5:30 p.m. Feb. 2-26: “New Work, New York,” 
a group show. Through Jan. 29: “timeXpo- 
sure: exploration in time, space & movement.” 
ECLIPSE GALLERY (247-6730), 167 New- 
bury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
posse Jan. 29: works by Matthew Fee Zi- 


SROTCAR MODEL GALLERY (267-8368), 
114 Newbury St, Boston. Call for hours. On- 
going: automotive art, novelty clothing, col- 
lectibles, die-cast models, and exotic cars. 
GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Jan. 29: “Moment,” glass works by 
Alan Klein. 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS. (536-7660), 
162 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Fri., 
9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 29: “Watercolor for the 21st 
Century.” 

HARCUS GALLERY (451-3221), 6 Melrose 
St., Boston. Call for hours. Ongoing: Boston 
Group Artists show. 

HOWARD YEZERSK! GALLERY (262- 
0550), 14 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Feb. 1: paintings 
by Rudolf deCrignis. 

INTERNATIONAL POSTER GALLERY 
(375-0076), 205 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.- 
Sat., 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun., noon-6 p.m. 
Through Jan. 31: “The Last Poster Show...of 
the Millennium.” 

JUDI ROTENBERG GALLERY (437-1518), 
130 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
6 p.m. Jan. 30-Feb. 1: “Trouble in Paradise,” 
paintings by Carty Bledsoe. Reception Jan. 
30, 10 a.m. 

JUDY ANN GOLDMAN FINE ART (424- 
8468), 14 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 
10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Feb. 12: works 
by Tom Bamberger and Chris Gustin. 

JUST AFRICA GALLERY (536-1648), 201 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 am.- 
6 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Ongoing: contem- 


KELLY BARRETTE FINE ART (266-2475), 
129 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 
10 am.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: re- 
volving exhibit featuring works by Lisa Houck, 
Nancy Wagner, and others. 

KINGDOM FINE ARTS (266-1997), 173 
Mass. Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 11 a.m.- 
7 p.m. Through Feb. 14: “Fear No Art,” art 
post-graffiti exhibit. 

MPG (437-1596), 285 Newbury St., Boston. 
Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 31: emerging artists show. 
NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 New- 
bury St., Boston, Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Feb. 19: “Addition/Sub- 
traction/Regeneration,” 


St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 am-5:30 p.m. | 


Through Feb. 26: works by Howard Sit 
berthau. Reception Jan. 28, 6-8 p.m. 
RICHARDSON-CLARKE GALLERY (266- 
3321), 38 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 
10 am.-5 p.m. Currently on view: 19th and 
20th Century American and European paint- 
ings, drawings, and sculptures. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266- 
1810), 175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sunh., noon-5 p.m. Through 
Feb. 27: sculptures by Peter Haines and 
Nancy Hayes. 

VIA GALLERY (424-1750), 83 Newbary St., 
2nd Fi. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-4 p.m, Through 
Feb. 11: “Here & There,” pastels by Teresa 
McCue. 


SOUTH END 

ARS LIBRI (357-4212), 560 Harrison Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.-6-p.m.; Sat., 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Permanent collection features 
rare and scholarly books in the fine arts. 
BERENBERG GALLERY (536-0800), 4 
Clarendon St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
6 p.m. Through March 4: “Southem Accents.” 
Reception Jan. 27, 6:30-8:30 p.m. 

BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS Mills 
Gallery (426-5000), 539 Tremont St., Boston. 
Wed.-Sun., 1-4 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat., 7-10 p.m. 
Jan. 28-March 26: “Polar Bear in the Snow,” a 
group show. Reception Jan. 28, 6-8 p.m. 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 560 
Harrison Ave., Boston. Wed.-Sat., noon- 
5 p.m. Feb. 2-26: “Boston Architecture Col- 
lages,” works by Teresa Dietrich; paintings by 
David Frazer. Through Jan. 29: “Living Mem- 
ories,” monotypes by Elaine Mendelson; 
basing Stories,” paintings by Betsyann 


conven ain GALLERY (695-0255), 
450 Harrison Ave., 3rd Fl., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat., 11 a.m.- 5 p.m. Feb. 1-26: paintings by 
Jason Young. 

FIRST EXPRESSIONS (695-2808), 39 Thay- 
er St., Boston. Wed.-Sun., noon-7 p.m. 
— Jan. 31: “Balancing Act,” a group 


prea POINT ARTS COMMUNITY 
GALLERY (423-4299), 300 Summer St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-3 p.m.; Sat., noon- 
5 p.m. Jan. 28-March 3: “For the Time, 


HAMILL GALLERY OF AFRICAN ART (442- 
8204) 2164 Washington St., Boston. Wed.- 
Sat., noon-6 p.m. Through Jan. 29: “Yoruba 
Heads.” 

KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 37 Thay- 
er St., Boston. Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 26: group show. 

MOBIUS (542-7416), 354 Congress St., 
Boston. Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m. Through Jan. 
29: “Fortress,” installation by Jon Luckett. 
SOUTH END BRANCH LIBRARY (536- 
8241), 685 Tremont St, Boston. Call for 
hours. Through Feb. 17: “My Voluntary Exile/ 
Mi exilio voluntario,” paintings by Mariana 
Browne. 

SPACE 12 (423-9760), 12 Union Park St., 
Boston. Wed., 6-9 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat.,.1-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 12: paintings by Dan Fox. 


DOWNTOWN 

ARCHITECTS BUILDING GALLERY (800- 
662-1235, ext. 221) 52 Broad St. Boston. 
Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 28: 
“Landmark American Bridges of the 21st 


Century. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF BOSTON 
(973-3453), 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Mon.- 
Fri., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Feb. 25: “Voices 
of the African Diaspora.” 

ONI EXHIBITIONS (542-6983), 84-A 
Kingston St., Boston. Thurs., 6-9 p.m.; Sat., 

1-4 p.m, Through Feb. 20: “futuremaybe,” cu- 

tated by Zach Feuer: 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (345- 
0033), 101 Arch St., Boston. Mon.-Fri, 
10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Feb.-25: yarn paint- 
ings by Robert Forman. 

STATE TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
(437-1226), 10 Park Plaza, 2nd Fl., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., noon- 
5 p.m. Through Feb. 27: “Mass. Scholastic 
Art Awards Show.” 


NEIGHBORHOODS 


ALLSTON SKIRT GALLERY (254-7027), 
129 Braintree St., Aliston. Wed.-Sat., noon- 
5 p.m. Through Feb. 26: “Here Comes 
Rhody.” 

ARTS & MORE (522-0089), 31 Germania 
St., Jamaica Plain. Daily, 10:30 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Ongoing: works by Henry DeLeon, Roy 
Kavetsky, J. Gregory Cisneros, Michael 
Shores, and others. 

CAFE DE MICHEL (566-5958), 1625 
Tremont St., Boston. Mon.-Sat., 9 a.m.-noon; 
Sun., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 13: works 
by Dominique Lecomte. 

DISTILLERY (464-3561), 516 East Second 
St., South Boston. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sat., noon-5 p.m. 

— Artists Foundation Galleries and Video 
Room. Sat., noon-5 p.m. Through Feb. 12: 
“Alters,” installation by Linda Leslie Brown; 
“Great Things, Small Packages,” sculpture 
by Marcella Stasa; “My Forty is Only 30 oz. 
‘Cause | Remember You,” video by Zach 
Feuer, 

GALLERY AT GREEN STREET (522-0000), 
141 Green St., Jamaica Plain. Wed.-Sat., 
noon-5 p.m.; Tues,-Thurs., 6-9 p.m. Through 
Jan. 29: group painting show. 

KOUGEAS GALLERY (569-9317), 88 White 
St., East Boston. Thurs.-Sat., 2-6 p.m. 
Through Feb. 26: “Nervous Beauty,” paint- 
ings by Marc Dennis; “Of Our Time: Artists 
and Their Art.” 

REVOLVING MUSEUM (439-8617), 288- 
300 A St., Boston. Tues.-Fri., noon-6 p.m.; 
Thurs. until 8 p.m. Through Feb. 18: “Wayne 
Viens: New World, New Work, New Year.” 
Through May 2: “Revelation for Revolution.” 
WEST ROXBURY BRANCH LIBRARY 
(325-3147), 1961 Centre St., West Roxbury. 
Mon., Thurs., noon-8 p.m.; Tues.-Wed., 
10 am.-6 p.m; Fri-Sat, 9 am.-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 28: paintings by Slade Ander- 
son. 



































JOAN OF ARC by Cynthia Von Buhler is part of “the 


Allegorical Firgure” at Randolph Associates Fine Arts 


through February 26. 





BRICKBOTTOM GALLERY (776-3410), 1 
Fitchburg St., Somerville. Thurs., 2-7 p.m.; 
Fri.-Sun., noon-5 p.m Through Jan. 30: 
CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION Lowell 
Street Gallery (876-0246), 25 Lowell St, 
Cambridge. Tues.-Sat., 11 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 
1-5 p.m. Through Feb. 6: “Blue.” 

GALLERY BERSHAD (629-9400), 99 Dover 
St., Somerville. Wed.-Thurs., Sun., noon- 
6 p.m.; Fri.-Sat., noon-8 p.m. Through Feb. 
6: multimedia group show. 

MIDDLE EAST (864-EAST), 472 Mass. 
Ave.,Cambridge. Call for hours. Through 
Jan. 31: pai by Heather Milne. 
MOBILIA GALLERY (876-2109), 358 Huron 
Ave., Cambridge. Tues.-Fri., 11 a.m.-6 p.m.; 
Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 15: “Un- 
common Sense,” jewelry by Daniel Joez. 
OUT OF THE BLUE GALLERY (354-5287), 
168 Brookline St., Cambridge. Wed.-Sun., 
noon-5 p.m. Feb. 1-29: “Third Annual Figura- 
tive Art Show.” Through Jan. 31: Christmas 
Show. 

1369 COFFEEHOUSE (576-4600), 757 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Daily, 8 a.m.- 
10 p.m. Feb. 1-29: _ paintings by George 
Teshu. 

US TRUST CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH 
(354-5287), 617 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Call 
for hours. Feb. 1-29: paintings by Mark 
Wilen. Through Jan. 31: “Perceptions,” paint- 
ings by Jenene Sadowski. 


NEWTON 

AU BON PAIN COOLIDGE CORNER (354- 
5287), 288 Harvard St., Brookline. Call for 
hours. Feb. 1-29: works by Becky Kincaid. 
Through Jan. 31: recent oil paintings by 
Tatyana Petrova. 

BOSTON SCULPTORS AT CHAPEL 
GALLERY (244-4039), 60 Highland St., 
West Newton. Wed.-Sun., 1-5:30 p.m. Feb. 
2-27: “Invitation Exhibition,” a group show. 
Through Jan. 30: works by Terry Albright. 
LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COMMUNI- 
TY CENTER Starr Gallery (558-6485), 333 
Nahanton St., Newton. Mon.-Thurs., 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m.; Fri, 10 a.m.-2 p.m.; Sun., 11 a.m.- 
4 p.m.; Tues.-Wed., 6-9 p.m. Through Feb. 
20: “Contemporary Jewish Artists.” 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 330 
Homer St., Newton Centre. Mon.-Thurs. 
9 am.-9 p.m; Fri, 9 am-6 p.m.; Sat., 
9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Feb. 2-28: 
works by Alexandra Vernon. Through Jan. 
30: paintings by Jim Schantz; works by 
Pauline Lim. 


SUBURBS: SOUTH 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
(781-837-9400), 2000 Main St., Marshfield. 
Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $3. Jan. 29-June 30: “True to 
Life,” watercolors by Robert Verity Clem. Re- 
ception Jan. 29, 2-4 p.m. 

VENTRESS LIBRARY (781-837-8091), 
Webster St., Marshfield. Mon.-Wed., 
9:30 a.m.-9 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat., 9:30 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Through March 11: 
works by Stephen Boczanowski. 


SUBURBS: NORTH 
ACACIA GALLERY (978-283-7200), 33 
Main St, Gloucester. Wed.-Sat., 11 a.m.- 
6 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Feb. 2-March 12: a 
group show. 

ARLINGTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS 
Gibbs Gallery (781-648-6220), 41 Foster St., 
Arlington. Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Jan. 28: “Artifacts: Past, Present, Future.” 
BLOOMINGS BY ‘M’ (978-922-0003), 723 
Hale St., Beverly Farms. Tues.-Sat., 
9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through March 10: “A 
Murder of Crows,” works by Otis Rein. 
BRUSH ART GALLERY (978-459-7819), 
256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.-Thurs., 
11 am.-5 p.m.; Sun, noon-4 p.m. Through 


} 
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April 2: “Perspectiva Latina: Latin American 
Artists fron New England.” Through Jan. 30: 
“Bill Giavis: Survey of a Copley Master.” 
FIREHOUSE CENTER FOR THE PER- 
FORMING ARTS (978-462-7336), Market 
Sq., Newburyport. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; 
Sun., noon-4 p.m. Feb. 1-Feb. 28: works by 
Joan Ortu. Through Jan. 31: “Best of the 
Firehouse.” 

LYNN HERITAGE STATE PARK ViISI- 
TORS’ CENTER (781-598-1974), 590 Wash- 
ington St., Lynn. Wed.-Sun., 9:30 a.m. 
4:30 p.m. Through Feb. 20: “Toward a Better 
Life: Mass. Workers and Their Unions.” 
MINGO GALLERY (978-927-5964), 252 
Cabot St., Beverly. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Through Feb. 25: works by Robert 
Farris and Jeannie Griffin-Peterka. 
OCMULGEE POTTERY AND GALLERY 
(978-356-0636), 317 High Street, Ipswich. 
Mon.-Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 31: annual seconds sale. 
WENNIGER GALLERY (978-546-8116), 19 
Mt. Pleasant St., Rockport. Daily, 11 a.m.- 
6 p.m. Through Jan. 31: silk screen prints by 
Harry Shokler. 


SUBURBS: WEST 
CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK (508- 
647-0179), 31 Main St., Natick. Mon.-Sat., 
noon-6 p.m.; Sun., noon-2 p.m. Feb. 1-27: 
“Colors and Rhythms: A Celebration of Black 
History Month. 

Through Jan. 30: “Inside Out: Art Quilts.” 
CLARK GALLERY (781-259-8303), Mail at 
Lincoln Station, 145 Lincoin Rd., Lincoln. 
Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m; until:7 p.m. on 
Wed. Through Jan. 27: “Peripheral Vision,” 
paintings by Michael Wilson; “American Ce- 
DEPOT SQUARE GALLERY (781-863- 
1597), 1837 Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.- 
Sat., 10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m.; Sun., noon-4 p.m. 
Feb. 1-27: “inner Landscapes,” works by Sir- 
arpi Heghinian Walzer. Through Jan. 30: 
“Lyric and Whimsy in Oil and Steel.” 
RANDOLPH ASSOCIATES FINE ARTS 
(484-3136), 444 Common St., Belmont. 
Wed.-Sat., 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Thurs., 10 a.m.- 
7 p.m. Through Feb. 26: “The Allegorical Fig- 
ure.” Reception Jan. 29, 6-8 p.m. 


CAPE COD 

FINE ARTS WORK CENTER Hudson D. 
Walker Gallery (508-487-9960), 24 Pearl St., 
Provincetown. Mon., Thurs.-Fri., 5-8 p.m.; 
Sat., noon-4 p.m. and 5-8 p.m.; Sun., noon- 
5 p.m. Closed Dec. 30-3. Through Jan. 31: 
works by Robert Nadeau. Reception Jan. 28, 
5-7 p.m. 

PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION 
AND MUSEUM (508-487-1750), 460 Com- 
mercial St., Provincetown. Sat.-Sun., noon- 
4 p.m. Through Feb. 13: members show. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY MUSEUM 
(978-441-0400), 491 Dutton St., Lowell. 
Tues.-Fri., 9 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat.-Sun.; 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. Admission $5, $3 for seniors, students, 
and ages 6-16, free for ages 6 and under. The 
Museum houses the nation’s largest collection 
of artifacts and documents relating to Ameri- 
ca's textile manufacture. 

ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (781-934-6634), 
189 Alden St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun., 1-4 p.m. 
Free. Permanent collection features Shaker 
Japanese art. 

BOSTON BEER MUSEUM AND VISITORS’ 
CENTER (522-9080), 30 Germania St, Ja- 
maica Plain. Tours Thurs.-Fri. at 2 p.m.; Sat. 
at noon, 1 and 2 p.m. Admission $1. View two 
centuries of beer memorabilia, and leam 
about the brewing process. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), 
Copley Sq., Boston, Mon.-Thurs., 9 a.m.- 
9 p.m.; Fri.-Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Art and Architecture tours offered Mon., 
2:30 p.m.; Tues.-Wed.,. 6:30 p.m.; Thurs. and 












— South Gallery & Koussevitzky Room (ext. 
285). Through Feb. 25: “A Dinosaur Annex 
Celebration: 25 Years of New Music.” 

BOSTON TEA PARTY MUSEUM (338-1773), 
Congress St Bridge, Boston. Daily, 9 a.m.- 
6 p.m. Admission $6.50, $3.25 for children. A 
floating exhibit featuring a full-scale working 
replica of one of the ships involved in the infa- 
mous Boston Tea Party, a museum with the- 
atres, the movie “Paul Revere Remembers,” 


. ments. 


BROADMOOR SANCTUARY (235-3929), 
Rie. 16, Natick. 600 acres of diverse habitat 
including historic mill sites, open from dawn to 
dusk. Solar-heated Nature Center open Tues.- 
Fri, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The Sanctuary also offers 
an array of natural history walks, owl prowls, 
and an ecological lecture series. 

CAPE ANN HISTORICAL MUSEUM (978- 
283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., Gloucester. 
Tues.-Sat, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, 
$3.50 for seniors, $2.50 for students. Free ad- 
mission through Jan. 31. Permanent exhibi- 
Cape Ann's history as a 19th-century fishing 
port, a library and archives specializing in 
Cape Ann's art history, works by Marsden 
Hartley, a model of the schooner Benjamin W. 
Latham, and the nation’s largest collection of 
paintings by Fritz Hugh Lane. Through Jan. 
31: “Cape Ann Artists: Bridging the Centuries.” 
CAPE COD MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY (800-479-3867), Rie. 6A, Brewster. 
Mon.-Sat., 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m.; Sun., 12:30- 
4:30 p.m. Admission $4, $2 for children. The 
Museum runs programs, walks, classes, and 
field schools on its three nature trails through 
woodlands, salt marsh, unspoiled beach, and 
Cape Cod's largest herring run. indoor ex- 
hibits represent the Cape's native surround- 
ings, from reptiles and insects to shells, miner- 
als, and fossils, and include both the Clarence 
Hay Library for natural history information and 
an on-site archaeology lab. Ongoing: “Secrets 
‘in the Sand: Solving the Mystery of Wing Is- 
land.” 

CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (508-385- 
4477), Cape Playhouse, Rte. 6A, Dennis Vi- 
lage. Tues.-Sat., 10 am.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1- 
5 p.m. Admission $5; free for ages 16 and 
under and on Sat. before 1 p.m. The perma- 
nent collection features works by Ross Mof- 
fett, Arthur Diehi, William Paxton, Amold 
CAPTAIN FORBES HOUSE (696-1815), 215 
Adams St., Milton. Tues.-Thurs., Sun., 1 
4 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 for seniors, stu- 
dents, and teachers, free for ages 12 and 
under. Through March 12: “Butterfly, Dragon, 
and Endless Knot: Chinese Art for All.” 
CAROUSEL STATION (925-0472), 205 Nan- 
tasket Ave. at the Wharf, Hull. Daily, 10 a.m.- 
9 p.m. The ‘Station is a festival museum com- 
plex centered around a 1928 Paragon 
Carousel, and also includes a museum about 
steamboats, hotels, and trains, a gift shop, 
CHARLES RIVER MUSEUM OF INDUSTRY 
(781-893-5410), 154 Moody St, Waltham. 
Thurs., Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m., and by appoint- 
ment. Admission $4, $2 for students and se- 
niors. Exhibits explore the industrial revolution, 
Textile Mill,” “The Auto Plant,” “The Watch 
Factory,” “Going to Work,” and “The Employ- 
demonstrations. 

CHESTERWOOD (413-298-3579), off Rie. 
183, Stockbridge. Daily, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $6.50, teens $3.50, children $1.50. 
Chesterwood is the located on the grounds of 
the summer estate of Daniel Chester French, 
sculptor of the Lincoln Memorial. Tours of the 


daily. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-6500), 300 
Congress St., Boston. Daily, 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $7, $6 for children 
over two and seniors, $2 for one year-olds. 
Admission $1 on Fri. from 5 to 9 p.m. Free 
Dance” at 11 a.m. on Wed. and Fri., “Explore 
and Discover Together” at 2 p.m. on Wed., 
exhibits include: “Boats Afloat,” featuring an 
800-gallon Channel tank; “Under the Dock,” a 
with a 14’ fiberglass lobster, “Build It!,” a mock 
neighborhood market in Boston; “Japanese 
House,” a two-story house from Kyoto; and 
“Teen Tokyo,” an exhibit about fashion, food, 
sports, music, and family life of Japanese 
youth. Through Feb. 27: “Can You Tell Me 
How to Get to Sesame Street?” 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM IN EASTON (508- 
230-3789), 9 Sullivan Ave., North Easton. 
Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, free for children under one. 
A “leaming playground” that features hands- 
on activities like giant kaleidoscope, sand 
CODMAN HOUSE (781-259-8843), Codman 
Rd., Lincoln. Wed.-Sun., 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Ad- 
mission $4, $3.50 for seniors, $2 for ages 6- 
12. A Gregorian-style house built in 1740, with 
furnishings that reflect a layering of time peri- 
ods. Includes decorative schemes of Ogden 
Codman, Jr., a hidden Italian garden, and an 
English cottage garden. Tours every hour on 
the hour. 


COMMONWEALTH MUSEUM (727-9268), 
220 Morrissey Bivd., Columbia Point, Boston. 
Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat.,’9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Free admission. Through Oct. 31, 2000: “The 
Archaeology of the Central Artery Project: 
Highway to the Past.” Ongoing: “Toward a 
Better Life: Massachusetts Workers and Their 
Unions.” 

CONCORD MUSEUM (978-369-9609), 200 
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Lexington Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat., 11 a.m.- 
4p.m.; Sun., 1-4 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for se- 
niors, $4 for students, $3 for children. Exhibits 
of furniture and decorative art objects docu- 
menting domestic life in Concord from 1635- 
1890. On display are Paul Revere's lantem 
from the Old North Church, and belongings of 
Emerson and Thoreau. Through April 26: 
“Treasures from the Boston Athenaeum Fine 
Arts Collection.” Ongoing: “Why Concord?” a 
permanent exhibition of Concord’s history. 
CUSHING HOUSE MUSEUM (978-462- 
8621), 98 High St, Newburyport Tues.-Fri., 
10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat., 11 am.-2 p.m. Admis- 
sion $4, $1.50 for ages 12 and under. Ongo- 
ing: “Simple Elegance: Generations of New- 
buryport Silver.” 

DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620- 
0050), 123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed.- 
Sun, noon-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for stu- 
dents and seniors, children under 12 free. Mu- 
seum's collection includes American art from 
the 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries, including a 
children's gallery and a permanent collection 
of Hopi Kachina dolls. Through Jan. 30: works 
by Sally Michel. Ongoing: “Making Connec- 
tions in Nature and Art.” 

DECORDOVA MUSEUM (781-259-8355), 51 
Sandy Pond Ad., Lincoin. Tues.-Sun., 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $6, $4 for seniors, 
students, and children. Through March 12: 


— The 36acre Sculpture Park is open daily 
8 a.m.-10 p.m. Free. Recent additions include 
Roberly Bell's “Garden Project,” David Berry's 
“Sphere IV,” Chakaia Booker’s “Dialogue with 
Myself,” Elliott Offner’s “Figure from the Sea,” 
and Leslie Wilcox's “Sentry Stand.” 

THE DISCOVERY MUSEUMS (508-264- 
4201), 177 Main Street, Acton. Tues.-Sun., 
9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $6 for each muse- 
um, or $9 for both. Includes the Children’s Dis- 
covery Museum, housed in a 100-year-old 
Victorian home with ten exhibit areas for 
preschoolers and deddiers; and the Science 
Discovery Museum, including exhibits on 
inventor's workshop, and outdoor exhibit 


space, 
ECOTARIUM (508-929-2700), 222 Harrington 
Way, Worcester. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Admission $6, $4 for se- 
niors, students, and ages 3-16. Closed Feb. 1. 
Ongoing exhibits include “WatersEdge,” ex- 


“What Is Life?”, an exhibit examining the world 
of microbes through the perspectives of sci- 
ence and art; “Red Fox in Residence”; “As- 
tronomy Comer’; “The MicroDiner’; “in Our 
NeighborWoods”; “Tree Canopy Walkway.” 
FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (541-5466), 1 
Franklin Park Rd., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sat. Sun. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission 
$6, $5 for seniors, $3 for ages 2-15. Home to 
over 150 species of mostly endangered or 
“African Tropical Forest,” “Giraffe Savannah,” 
tures. 

FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (978-456-3924), 
102 Prospect Hill Rd., Harvard. Daily, 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for seniors, $4 for stu- 
dents, $3 for ages 4-17. Features four muse- 
ums of 19th century American art and history, 
the Picture Gallery, Indian Museum, Shaker 
Museum, and Fruitlands Farmhouse, home of 
Branson Alcott and his followers in 1843, plus 
nature trails and a tea room. Ongoing: “One 
Thousand Generations’; “The Invention of 
Childhood”; “Reproduction Seed Boxes by 
Marty Travis”; “Thoreau’s indian Relics”; “Gen- 
erations of Tradition.” 

FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588-6000), 
455 Oak St, Brockton. Tues.-Sun., noon- 
5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for seniors and stu- 
dents, $1 for children. Permanent collection 
features over 4,000 pieces of 19th and 20th 
century American art and crafts. Through April 
15: “Dale Chilhuly: Seaforms.” Through March 
31: “Year 2000 Celebration.” 

GARDEN IN THE WOODS (508-877-6574), 
180 Hemenway Rd., Framingham. Tues.- 
Sun., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for se- 
niors, $3 for children. A 45-acre garden dis- 
playing over 1600 kinds of wildflowers, shrubs, 
and trees. 

GIBSON HOUSE MUSEUM (267-6338), 137 
Beacon St., Boston. Call for hours. Built in 
1859 and preserved as a legacy of the Victori- 
an era, the Museum is open for tours Sat.- 
Sun at 1, 2, and 3 p.m. 

GOLDEN BALL TAVERN MUSEUM (781- 
894-1751), 662 Boston Post Rd., Weston. 
Wed. and Sun., 1:30-4 p.m., and by appoint- 
ment. Admission $3, $2 for seniors, free for 
children. The Museum, built in 1768 as an 
inn, houses 18th-century furnishings and in- 
Cludes exhibits on “Blue and White China,” 
“Tavem Ware,” and “Fleece & Flax to Fabric,” 
tracing the processes used in preparing fiber 
for clothmaking. Spinning, weaving, basket- 
making, and sewing demonstrations held 
monthly. 

GROPIUS HOUSE (781-259-8098), 68 Baker 
Bridge Rd., Lincoln. Sat.-Sun., 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $5, $4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for 
students and children. A 1938 house incorpo- 
rating traditional elements of New England ar- 
chitecture and aspects of modern design, de- 
signed by Walter Gropius. Tours every hour 
on the hour. 

HARRISON GRAY OTIS HOUSE (227- 
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3956), 141 Cambridge St., Boston. Wed.- 
Sun., 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $3.50 for 
seniors, $2 for children. Designed by 
Charles Bulfinch in 1796 and restored in the 
1970's, the grand mansion provides insight 
into the social, business, and family life of 
the American elite in the New Republic. 
Guided Tours of the house are Wed.-Sun., 
11 a.m.-4 p.m. on the hour (all visitation is 
guided). 

HERITAGE PLANTATION (508-888-3300), 
Pine and Grove Sts., Sandwich. Closed for 
the season. Admission $9, $8 for seniors, 
$4.50 for ages 6-18, free for ages 5 and 
under. Exhibits include “Is She or Isn't He?: 
Identifying Gender in Folk Portraits of Chil- 


display of over 50 carvings by Elmer Crow- 
ell; “Artists and Uniforms: The World War II 
paintings depicting various theatres of war, 
and a display of uniforms and artifacts; and 
“Work, Play, and Stereotypes: Selections 
from the MacMillan Collection of Currier and 
Ives.” 

HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853- 
6015), 100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.- 
Sat., 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun., noon-4 p.m. Ad- 
mission $5.75, $5 for seniors, $4.75 for ages 
6-16, free for ages 5 and under. Through 
June 30: “A Double-Edged Weapon: The 
Sword as Icon and Artifact.” Ongoing: “Arms 
and Armor Around the World"; “Battle of 
Grandson”; “The Nightwatchman,” a char- 
coal drawing by Norman Rockwell; “The Ar- 
morer’s Craft.” “Mars and the Muses.” 
HISTORIC DEERFIELD (413-774-5581), 
across from the Deerfield Inn, in the town 
center. All houses open daily, 9:30 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. Research Library open Mon.-Fii., 
9 am.-5 p.m. Admission for all 12 houses 
(valid for two days) $12, $5 for ages six to 
17, free for ages five and under. A museum 
village complex within the 320-year-old vil- 
lage of Deerfield, featuring 13 museum 
houses — along a mile-long street — dating 
from the 18th and 19th centuries and hous- 
ing collections of American furniture, silver, 
textiles, and English and Chinese ceramics. 
Through Dec. 31: “Pursuing Refinement in 
Rural New England, 1750-1850.” 

HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES (978- 
744-0991), 54 Tumer St, Salem. Daily, 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $8, $6 for ages 6- 
17, free for ages 5 and under. The House of 
the Seven Gables, the inspiration for 
Nathaniel Hawthome’s novel, is the oldest 
17th-century mansion remaining in New 
England. Furmishings include furniture and 
Hawthorne memorabilia. The grounds also 
contain Hawthome's birthplace, a 19th-cen- 
tury counting house, period gardens, and a 
June 1: works by students of Salem's Alter- 
Native Middle School; Objects Owned by the 
Families of the Site. Currently on view: “Dig- 
ging Up the Past: 330 Years of Salem's His- 
tory at'the House of the Seven Gables”, “Im- 
ages of the Seven Gables: Paintings, Prints, 
and Photographs of Salem's Most Illuminat- 
ed Home.” 

HULL LIFESAVING MUSEUM (781-925- 
LIFE), 1117 Nantasket Ave., Hull. Wed.- 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for se- 
niors, $1.50 for children 5-17, children under 
5 free. An 1889 U.S. Life Saving Station re- 
stored as a living history museum. includes 
the surfboat Nantasket, watch tower, radio 
room, and lighthouse display. Recent addi- 
tions include a video program on “Ship- 
wrecks, Saviours, and Survivors,” and a new 
exhibit highlighting ocean rowing and boat 
building. Ongoing: “The South Shore: Life- 
saving Birthplace.” 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed., 
Fri.-Sun., noon-5 p.m.; Thurs., noon-9 p.m. 
Admission $6, $4 for seniors and students, 
free for children, free after 5 p.m. on Thurs. 
Established in 1936 as the first non-collect- 
ing contemporary’ art institution in the U.S. 
Feb. 2-April 9: works by Comelia Parker. 
IPSWICH HISTORICAL SOCIETY (978- 
356-2811), 54 South Main St., Ipswich. 
Wed.-Sat., 10 am.-4 p.m.; Sun., 1-4 p.m. 
Tickets $7, $3 for ages 6-12. The Historical 
Society owns two historic houses: the John 


furnishings from the China Trade period, art 
by Arthur Wesley Dow, antique carriages, 
and collections of English and Indian memo- 
rabilia. 

ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MUSE- 
UM (566-1401), 280 The Fenway, Boston. 
Tues.-Sun. 11 @.m.-5 p.m. Admission $10 
($11 on Sat.-Sun.), $7 for seniors, $5 for stu- 
dents with ID ($3 on Wed.), free for ages 18 
and under. The museum, built in the style of 


Titian, and Whistler. Guided tours given Fri 
days at 2:30 p.m. Through Jan. 30: “Threads 
of Dissent.” 

JACKSON HOMESTEAD (552-7238), 527 
Washington St., Newton. Mon.-Thurs., noon- 
5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for children and se- 
niors. Home of abolitionist William Jackson, 
includes exhibitions on Newton and regional 
history highlighting the community as an 
early railroad hub and the home itself as a 
stop on the Underground Railroad. Chil- 
dren's gallery features hands-on exhibits. 
Ongoing: ‘What Makes Community: Sense 
of Place in Chestnut Hill, Oak Hill & Thomp- 
sonville.” Currently on view; “Public Works/ 
Public Workers”; “The Jacksons’ Contribu- 
tion to Newton”; “Children’s Gallery & Aboii- 
tion Room’; “Dolls from Around the World.” 
JOHN F, KENNEDY LIBRARY AND MUSE- 


mus Hunt in Botswana”; “Wick Ahrens 
Sculpture.” 

LLOYD CENTER FOR ENVIRONMENTAL 
STUDIES (508-990-0505), 430 Potomska 
Rd., South Dartmouth. Mon.-Fri., 8 am.- 
4 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Fea- 
tion deck. 

LONGYEAR MUSEUM (277-8943), 120 
Seaver St., Brookline. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
4:15 p.m.; Sun., 1-4:15 p.m. Admission $3. 
Museum exhibits explore the life of Christian 
Science founder Mary Baker Eddy through 
artifacts, manuscripts, books, and the bio- 
graphical history of early workers in the 
Christian Science Church circa 1910. Locat- 
ed on 8 acres including flower gardens, a 
fountain, pool, and statues. The Museum 
also maintains three Massachusetts houses 
in which Eddy lived, at 23 Paradise Road, 
Swampscott (599-1853), open Mon.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 2-5 p.m.; 277 Main St., 
Amesbury (277-8943), hours by appoint- 
ment; and 133 Central St., Stoughton (277- 
8943), hours by appointment. The houses 
are open May 1 through Oct. 31, and admis- 
sion is $2, $1 for students. 
LORING-GREENOUGH HOUSE (524- 
3158), 12 South St., Jamaica Plain. Open for 
tours Sat., noon-3 p.m. Donation $3, $1 for 
children. A pre-Revolutionary house on the 
National Register of Historic Places decorat- 
ed in period furnishings, costumes, and ob- 
jets dart. 

LOWELL NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
(978-970-5000), Lowell. Call for hours. Fea- 
tures the Market Mills Visitor Center in the 
former Lowell Manufacturing Company mill 
complex, a 19th century. trolley, and the Suf- 
folk Mill. 

—Boot Cotton Mills Museum, 400 Foot of 
John St. Daily 1-4 p.m. A re-creation of a 
1920's weave room plus exhibits and video 
programs about the Industrial Revolution, 
labor, and Lowell history. In the Boott Mills 
Boardinghouse, an exhibit on “Working Peo- 
ple” focusing on the history of “mill girls” and 


immigrants. 

LYMAN ESTATE GREENHOUSES (781- 
891-4882, ext. 244), 185 Lyman St., 
Waltham. Daily, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Feb. 
19: “Camellia Season.” 
MARBLEHEAD HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
J.0.J. Frost Folk Art Gallery (781-631-1768), 
170 Washington St., Marblehead. Tues.- 
Sat., 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun., 1-4 p.m. Free ad- 
mission. Collection includes images of life in 
Marblehead and at sea by folk artist John 
Ome Johnson Frost. 

MASSACHUSETTS MUSEUM OF CON- 
TEMPORARY ART (413-664-4481), 87 
Marshall St., North Adams. Tues.-Sun., 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $6, $4 for seniors 
and students. $2 for ages 6-16; free for ages 
5 and under. Current exhibitions: “Turn 
Away,” video art by Denise Marika; “Natalie 
Jeremijenko: Tree Logic”; “Ron Kulvila: Visi- 
tations”; “Billboard”; “The ‘Before’ Pictures.” 
Ongoing in the Clock Tower: a multi-media 
sound installation by Christina Kubisch. 
MUSEUM OF AFRO AMERICAN HISTORY 
(742-1854), 46 Joy St., Boston. Mon.-Fii., 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Collection includes docu- 
ments, artifacts, and art works pertaining to 
the African American experience in New 
England. Includes the African Meeting 
House, the oldest standing black church in 
America; and the Abeil Smith School, 
Boston’s first public school for Black children 
and an early home of the Abolitionist move- 
ment. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Mon.-Tues., 
10 a.m.-4:45 p.m.; Wed., 10 a.m.-9:45 p.m.; 
Thurs.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 
10 a.m.-5:45 p.m. West Wing open Thurs.- 
Fri. until 9:45 p.m. Admission $12, $10 for 
seniors and students, free for ages 17 and 
under, $2 after 5 p.m. on. Thurs.-Fri., free 
after 4 p.m. on Wed. Mon.-Fri.: introductory 
walks through all collections begin at 
10:30 a.m. and 1:30 p.m.; “Asian, Egyptian, 
and Classical Walks” begin at 11:30 a.m.; 
“American Painting and Decorative Arts 
Walks” begin at 12:30 p.m.; “European 
Painting and Decorative Arts Walks” begin at 
2:30 p.m.; Introductory tours are also offered 
Sat. at 11 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. 

— Permanent Gallery Installations: “Late 
Gothic Gallery,” featuring a restored 15th- 
century stained glass window from Hampton 
Court, 14th- and 15th-century stone, al- 
abaster, and polychrome wood sculptures 
from France and the Netherlands; “Mummy 
Mask Gallery,” a newly renovated Egyptian 
gallery, features primitive masks dating from 
as far back as 2500.B.C.; “European Deco- 
rative Arts from 1950 to the Present”; “John 
Singer Sargent: Studies for MFA and Boston 
Public Library Murals.” 

— Exhibitions: Through Feb. 6: “Pharaohs of 
the Sun: Akhenaten, Nefertiti, Tu- 
tankhamen.” Tickets $13-$17.50, $6 for 


ages 17 and under. Through April 30: “View 
From Above: The Photographs of Bradford 
Washbum.” Ongoing: “The Art of Africa, 
Oceana, and the Ancient Americas”; “Egyp- 
tian Funerary Arts and Ancient Near East 
Galleries.” 

— Gallery lectures are free with museum ad- 
mission. Thurs.: at 11 a.m., “Victorian 


ence Park, Boston. Sat.-Thurs., 9 am- 


5 p.m.; Fri., 9.a.m.-9 p.m. Admission $10, $7 | 


for seniors and ages 3-11. The Museum fea- 


Yourself Exhibit’ “Science in the Park: Play- 
ing with Forces and Motion”; “Seeing Is De- 
ceiving’; “Everest: Roof of the World”; “Liv- 
ing on the Edge”; “Human Body Connec- 
tion.” 

— Admission to Omni, laser, and planetari- 
um shows is $7.50, $5.50 for ages 3-11 and 
seniors. “Laser Floyd: The Wall,” Fri-Sat., 
10 p.m.; “Laser Nine Inch Nails,” Thurs.-Sat., 
9:15 p.m.; “Laser Metallica,” Sun., 9:15 p.m.; 
“Laser U2,” Sun., 8 p.m.; “Laser Ragefest,” 
Thurs.-Sat., 8 p.m.; “Space Odyssey,” Fri.- 
Sun., 5:30 p.m. Ongoing: “Friday Night 
Stargazing,” Fri., 8:30 p.m.; “A Brief Mystery 
of Time” and “Welcome to the Universe,” 


daily. 

MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER 
OF AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442- 
8614), 300 Walnut Ave., Roxbury. Tues.- 
Sun., 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: “Aspelta: A Nubian 
King's Burial Chamber.” Through Jan. 31: 
by Winsom and Kofi Kayiga. 

MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522- 
6547), Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., 
Brookline. Tues.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $5, $3 for seniors, students, and 
ages 6-16. Exhibits focus on the automobile 
and its role in American society. Through 
Nov. 30, 2000: “Great Cars of the Century.” 
Through July 14: “Designing the Land: Weld 
feured Life: Limousines in the Age of Ele- 
gance”; “Private Cars to Public Treasures.” 
NAISMITH MEMORIAL BASKETBALL 
HALL OF FAME (413-781-6500), 1150 
West Columbus Ave., Springfield. Daily, 
9 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission $8, $5 for students 
and seniors, children free. A 48,000 square 
foot, three-level museum highlighting all lev- 
els of the game, featuring a virtual-reality 
game, interactive video monitors, a movie 
theater, hoop shoot-out, and historic memo- 
rabilia. Ongoing: a tribute to the history of 
basketball in the Olympic games. 

NEW BEDFORD ART MUSEUM (508-961- 
3072), 608 Pleasant St., New Bedford. 
Wed.-Sun., noon-5 p.m.; Thurs. until 7 p.m. 
Tickets $3, $2 for seniors and students, free 
for ages.16 and under when accompanied 
by an adult. Through April 2: “From Here to 
There: The Voice of Lebanese Americans.” 
NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM 
(508-997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, New 
Bedford, Daily, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$4.50, $3.50 for seniors, $3 for children, free 
for ages 5 and under. Ongoing: “Whalers Go 
West: The Lure of Gold”; “The Chronicle of 
the Blue Whale”; “Moby-Dick: the Men and 
the Voyages”; “Joshua Slocum: Alone 
Around the World”; “A Wind from the North: 
The Tum of the Last Century through the 
Eyes of Clifford W. Ashley.” 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (973-5200), 
Central Whart, Boston. Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sat.-Sun.,; 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission 
$12, $10 for seniors, $6 for ages 3-11, free 
for children under 3. Starting Jan. 1, $12.50, 
$10.50 for seniors, $6.50 for ages 3-11, free 
for children under 3. More than 70 exhibits 
bor to the Amazon River. Includes the 
187,000-galion giant ocean tank, where visi- 
tors can observe coral reef fishes, pick up a 
horseshoe crab, and observe regularly 
scheduled shark feedings. Other exhibits in- 
clude “Rivers of the Americas,” with animals 
from the Amazon and Connecticut Rivers; 


Harbor Tours depart daily from Central 
Wharf at 12:30 and 2:30 p.m. Tickets $9, $7 
for teens, $6.50 for children. Through Feb. 
27: “Coastal Rhythms: Creatures on the 
Edge.” Through Feb. 28: “Rare & Historic 
Nautical Maps.” Ongoing: “Storm over Stell- 
wagen,” interactive multimedia aquatic ex- 
hibit; “Sounds* of the Sea”; “Sea Otters”; 
“Aquarium Medical Center,” a public expan- 
sion of the aquarium’s veterinary care hospi- 
tal; “The Matthew.” 

NEW ENGLAND PIRATE MUSEUM (978- 
741-2800), 274 Derby St. Salem. Daily, 
9:30 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for 
children. The museum features a dock-side 
village, a pirate ship and 80-foot cave, and 
60 life-sized pirates from yesteryear includ- 
ing Blackbeard and Captain Kidd. Also de- 
picts colonial American life and New Eng- 
land pirates. 


" NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM (978- 


452-4207), 18 Shattuck St.,- Lowell. Tues.- 
Sat., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $4, $3 for 





students and seniors. Through March 25: 


298-4100), Stockbridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.- 
4 p.m.; Sat-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. The Muse- 
um houses Rockwell's studio, and the 
world’s largest collection of his paintings. 
Ongoing: “My Adventures as an Illustrator.” 
OLD NORTH CHURCH (523-6676), 193 
Salem St., Boston. Daily, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Tick- 
ets $8, $5 for ages 15 and under. Built in 
1723, Boston's oldest church continues as 
an active Episcopal. Church with services 
every Sunday. 

OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482- 
6439), 310 Washington St, Boston. Daily, 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $3, $2.50 for stu- 
dents and seniors, $1 for children, free on 
Sun. A museum and historic site built in 
1729 as a Puritan house of worship, the 
Meeting House served as the location for 
meetings of Colonial revolutionaries leading 
up to the war for independence. 

— Jan. 27: at 12:15 p.m, pianist Carolyn 
Wilkins performs 19th century African-Amer- 
ican music. 

OLD STATE HOUSE (720-3290), 206 
Washington St., Boston. Daily, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for students and seniors, 
$1 for ages 6-18. Ongoing exhibits detail the 
history of Boston during the Revolution, the 
history of firefighting, the John Hancock fam- 


resource center at 15 State St. Through 
March 5: “The Bloody Massacre on King 
Street: The Boston Massacre of March 5, 
1770.” Through July 15: “Pirates on Trial in 
Puritan Boston.” Through May 31: “In Her 
Own Hand: A Selection of Women’s Diaries, 
1778-1939.” 

OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347- 
3362), 1 Old Sturbridge Village Rd., Stur- 
bridge. Sat.-Sun., 10 a.m,-4 p.m. Admission 
(valid two consecutive days) $16, $15 for se- 
niors, $8 for ages 6-15, free for ages 6 and 
under. The village is a living history museum 
with 40 historical buildings on 200 acres, 
with costumed interpreters demonstrating 
the work, family, and social life of 1830s-era 
New England. Ongoing: “Picture of Health: 
Iliness and Healing in New England, 1790- 
1860.” 

ORCHARD HOUSE/HOME OF THE AL- 
COTTS (978-369-4118), 399 Lexington Rd., 
Concord. Mon.-Fri, 11 a.m.-3 p.m.; Sat., 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m.; Sun., 1-4:30 p.m. Admis- 
sion $6, $5 for students and seniors, $4 for 
ages 6-17, free for ages 5 and under. Home 
of the Alcotts and the site where Louisa May 
Alcott wrote Little Women in 1868. Features 
personal objects and furmishings that be- 
longed to the Alcott family, the Concord 
School of Philosophy, and historical pro- 
grams and exhibitions. The museum offers a 
variety of guided “living history” tours. 
PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 
North Sq., Boston. Tues.-Sun., 9:30 a.m.- 
4:15 p.m. Admission $2.50, $2 for students 
and seniors, $1 for children. Restored 17th- 
century house owned by Revere during the 
Revolutionary War. Next door is the Pierce/ 
Hichborn House, a Georgian brick building 
built circa 1711. 

PEABODY ESSEX MUSEUM (978-745- 
9500), East India Square, Liberty & Essex 
Sts., Salem. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Admission $8.50, $7.50 
for seniors and students, $5 for ages 6-16, 
free for children under 5, $20 for families. 
Museum complex on two adjacent city 
blocks features 30 galleries, art and archi- 
tecture from America, Asia, and the Pacific, 
historic house tours, and a research library. 
Jan. 28-May 7: “Suggestive Curves: The Art 
of Watercraft.” Through Feb. 13: “Gold 
Coast Treasures: A Decade of American 
Decorative Art.” Ongoing: “Odyssey: A Jour- 
ney Into World Art’; “The Real Witchcraft Pa- 
pers”; “A Folk Art Sampler’; “The Saltonstall 
Family Portraits.” 

— Liberty Street Building. Tours given at 
2 p.m. daily. The museum features a collec- 
tion of marine paintings and drawineries de- 
voted to porcelains, lacquerware, ivory, fur- 
niture, and silver of the China Trade. 

— Essex Street Building. Gardens, historic 
houses dating back to 1684, and a research 
and dolis and toys. Permanent exhibitions: 
“Days of Judgment,” an exhibition commem- 
orating the 300th anniversary of the Salem 
Witch Trials. Guided tours of the John Ward 
House (1684), the Georgian Crowninshield- 
Bentley House (1727), and the Federal 
Gardner-Pingree House (1804). - 
PLYMOUTH ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
(508-746-0012), Plymouth. Wed.-Sat., noon- 
4:30 p.m. ; 

— Harlow Old Fort House, 119 Sandwich St. 
Admission $2.50. The 1677 house features 


— Hedge House Museum, 119 Water St. 
Admission $2.50. The Museum is am early 
19th century house transformed into a 
gallery space displaying the Society's textile 
collection featuring the exhibit “Threads of 
— Spooner House, 27 North St. Features 
the furnishings of the Spooner family, who 
occupied the house from the 1740s through 
the 1950s. An exhibit showcases the daily 
activities of the Spooner women. 
PORTER-PHELPS-HUNTINGTON HOUSE 
MUSEUM (413-584-4699), Rte. 47, Hadley. 
Sat.-Wed., 1-4:30 p.m. The House, built in 
1752, portrays the activities of a wealthy 
18th-century household and its evolution into 
a 19th-century rural retreat and mid-20th- 
century example of historic preservation. 
QUINCY HOUSE (471-4508), 20 Muirhead 
St, Wollaston. Sat.-Sun., 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $2. Built as a country estate in 1770, 
the Gregorian house is furnished. with arti- 
facts from several generations of the socially 
SALEM 1630: PIONEER VILLAGE (508- 
744-0991), Forest River park, off West Ave., 


/ 
} 


Salem. Mon.-Sat, 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $5, $3 for children. A 
living-history re-creation of Salem in 1630, a 
Puritan fishing village featuring a variety of 
early shelters, gardens, and animals. 
SALEM MARITIME NATIONAL HISTORIC 
SITE (978-740-1660), 193 Derby St., Salem. 
Daily, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for 
children and seniors. Features Friendship, a 
replica of the 1797 sailing vessel, West India 
Goods Store, trail-side exhibits, wharts, “Rig- 
tours. An orientation film, “To the Farthest 
Port of the Far East,” is shown every half- 
hour, 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 

SALEM VISITORS CENTER (978-740- 
1689), 2 New Liberty St., Salem. Daily, 
9 am.-5 p.m. Free. Exhibits on the Beverly 
ety, and Salem Sound 2000. 

— Stellwagen Bank National Maritime Sanc- 
tuary. Ongoing: Marine life exhibit. 
SAUGUS IRON WORKS (781-233-0050), 
244 Central St., Saugus. Daily, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Features an operating scale model of the 
17th-Century iron-making process and a 
slide show on the site's history. 
SOMERVILLE MUSEUM (666-9810), 1 
Westwood Rd., Somerville. Thurs., 2-7 p.m.; 
Fri., 2-5 p.m.; Sat, noon-7 p.m. Through 
May 28: “In Pleasant Company: Victorian 
Py of Somerville,” photos by Frederic 


Sronts inneue or ew exaLan 
(978-452-6775), 25 Shattuck St., Lowell. 
Tues.-Sat., 10 am.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon- 
5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for seniors and 
ages 6-17, free for ages 6 and under. A 
showcase for New England sports history 
through interactive exhibits, computers, 


“A Salute to the 50th Anniversary of the 
Boston Braves”; “Ted Williams Tribute”; 
“Women in Sports”; “The Greater Lowell and 
Merrimack Valley Sports Tradition”; baseball 
photographs by Bill Chapman. 

SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND 
AT THE FLEETCENTER (624-1234), 
Causeway St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 
for seniors and ages 6-17, free for ages 6 
and under. A showcase for Boston sports 
history with exhibits dedicated to the Celtics, 
Bruins, Boston Garden, and the FleetCenter. 
Currently on view: “Ted Williams: An Ameri- 
can Hero.” 

SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY AND MUSEUMS 
ASSOCIATION (413-263-6800), at the 
Quadrangle, State and Chestnut Sts., 
Springfield. Wed.-Sun., noon-4 p.m. Admis- 
sion $4, .$1 for ages 6-18; free for ages 5 
and under. 

— Connecticut Valley Historical Museum 
(413-723-3080). Housed in a neo-Georgian 
structure built in 1927, the museum features 
permanent exhibits of a craftsman’s gallery 
and four period rooms. 

— George Walter Vincent Smith Art Muse- 
um (413-733-4214). The museum houses a 
collection of 19th-century European and 
American paintings, plus Japanese arms 
and armor. 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS TRUST HOUSE (978- 
744-0440), 34 Chestnut St., Salem. Mon.- 
Sat., 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Tickets $3, $2 for se- 
niors and students, free for ages 6 and 
under. House collection includes early Amer- 
antique carriages and automobiles. 

STONE PARK ZOO (781-438-5100), 149 
Pond St., Stoneham.- Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sat. Sun. 10-a.m.-6 p.m. Admission 
$3, $2 for seniors, $1.50 for children. Home 
to over nine animal exhibits including “Major” 
the 30 year old polar bear, a herd of bison, a 
colony of flamingoes, capybaras (the world’s 
largest rodents), and spider monkeys. 
SWATCH MUSEUM (864-1227), 57 JFK St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sun., 
noon-5 p.m. Ongoing: Swatch watches by 
Keith Haring, Christian LaCroix, Sam Fran- 
cis, and others. 

THE OLD MANSE (978-369-3909), 269 
Monument St., Concord. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Tours $5.50, $4 
for seniors and students, $3.50 for ages 6- 
12. Historic house where Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Nathaniel Hawthorne once 
worked. 

USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426- 
1812), Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. 
Daily, 10 a.m.-5p.m. Free. Ongoing: “Around 
the World in Old Ironsides,” chronicling the 
Constitution's diplomatic mission, and “A 
Look Below the Waterline: Preserving Old 
lronsides” which explores past and current 
restorations of the boat. Ongoing: “Old Iron- 
sides in War and Peace’; “Strengthening Old 
Ironsides.” 

VOLLEYBALL HALL OF FAME (413-536- 
0926), Heritage State Park, 444 Dwight St., 
Holyoke. Tues.-Sat., 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m.; 
Sun., noon-4:30 p.m. Admission $3.50, 
$2.50 for seniors and ages 6-17. Features a 
model half-court, Walls of Fame, and inter- 
active exhibits on the history of the game in 
the city where it was invented in 1895. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (860-278- 
2670), 600 Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.- 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $10, $8 for 
students and seniors, $6 for ages 6-17, free 
for ages 6 and under 6, $3 for all on Thurs. 
and on Sat. before noon. Collections of 
American and European paintings and 
sculpture, as well as glass, silver, Wallace 
The second floor of the Morgan Building fea- 
tures the J. Pierpont Morgan collection of 
American decorative arts. Ongoing: “We 
Also Served: African-Americans in the U.S. 
Military — Selections from the John H. Mot- 
ley Collection.” Jan. 29-June 4: “Jacob 
Lawrence & Expressions of Freedom.” 
Through April 29: “Paul Gauguin’s Nirvana.” 
Through March 26: “Salvador Dali’s Optical 
Illusions.” Through March 4: “Lithographs by 
James McNeill Whistler from the Collection 
of Steven Block.” Through March 31: 
“Joseph Grigely: Matrix 140.” Through Feb. 


27: “tmages of Childhood in Costume & Tex- 
tiles.” Through Jan: 30: “About Face,” por- 
traits by Andy Warhol. 

WENHAM MUSEUM (978-468-2377), 132 
Main St., Wenham. Tues.-Sun., 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. Admission $5, $4.50 for seniors, $3 
for children. The museum houses doll and 


Feb. 6: “What's Next: Artist's View of the 
Next Millennium.” 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799- 
4406), 55 Salisbury St., Worcester. Wed.- 
Fri, 11 am.-5 p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sun., 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $8, $6 for 


WORCESTER HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(508-753-8278), 30 Elm St., Worcester. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun. 1-4 p.m, Ad- 


ter in all subject areas and time periods. Sal- 
isbury Mansion is a historic house museum 
restored to the period of the 1830s. 


photography 


BERNARD TOALE GALLERY (482-2477), 
450 Harrison Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Feb. 2-March 4: works by 
David Hilliard. Through Jan. 29: works by 
Christopher Bucklow and Garry Fabian 
Miller. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY Photographic Re- 
source Center (353-0700), 602 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sun., noon-5 p.m.; Thurs., 
noon-8 p.m. Tickets $3; $2 for students and 


BROOKS SCHOOL Lehman Art Center 
(978-725-6232), 1160 Great Pond Rd., 

North Andover. Tues.-Fri., 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sat., 8:30 .a.m.-noon; Sun., 2:30-5 p.m. 
Through March 5: “Susan Haas: The Photo- 
graph as Icon.” 

CAMBRIDGE ARTS COUNCIL Gallery 57 
(349-4380), 57 Inman St., Cambridge, Mon.- 
Fri., 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m., until 8 p.m. on Thurs. 
Through Feb. 4; “Your Mercury Eyes,” works 
by Suara Welitoff. 

(661-6900), 675 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Call for hours. Through Feb; 29: “Through 
Their Eyes,” photos by members of the 
CLUB PASSIM, (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Daily, 11 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Through Jan. 31: works by Jeff Scov- 
ille and Chris Yeager. 

ECLIPSE GALLERY (247-6730), 167 New- 
bury St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
big Jan. 29: works by Matthew Fee Zi- 


euAR FINE ART (783-1888), 120 Braintree 
St, Rear, Allston, Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 26: “The Constructed Real: 
Photos of Non-Existent Places.” 

FRENCH LIBRARY AND CULTURAL CEN- 
TER (266-4351), 53 Marlborough St., 
Boston. Tues.-Thurs., 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Fri.- 
Sat., 10 a.m.-5 pm. Feb. 1-March 4: “The 
French,” portraits by Yousuf Karsh. Through 
Jan. 29: “Betty and Rita Go to Paris,” photos 
by Michael Malyszko. 

GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through Jan. 29: 
“Manuscript,” works by Robert Siegelman. 
GENOVESE/SULLIVAN GALLERY (426- 
9738), 47 Thayer St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 
10:30 a:m.-5:30 p.m. Through Feb. 2: works 
by Charles Cohen. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE 
COLLEGE, Cambridge. 

— Harvard University Museum of Cultural 
and Natural History (495-3045), 26 Oxford 
St. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $4 for students and seniors, 
$3 for ages 3-13. Currently on view: “Brad- 
ford Washburn: The Highest Peaks.” 
JAMES JOSEPH SALON (776-1472), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Call for hours. Ongo- 
ing: “Nightclubbing,” black-and-white pho- 
tographs by Lisa Arielle Allen. 

LEE GALLERY (781-729-7445), One Mt. 
Vernon St., Winchester. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Feb. 3: “Down on the 
Farm: Vintage Photographs from 1870- 
1950." 

LYMAN-EYER GALLERY (964-3470), 1347 
Washington St., West Newton. Tues.-Fri., 4- 
7:30 p.m.; Sat., 11 a.m.-7:30 p.m.; Sun., 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 18: “Abstrac- 
tion-Illusion-Imagination,” works by Rita 
Tavilla. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, Cambridge. 

— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave. 
Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., noon- 
5 p.m. Admission $3. Ongoing: “Flashes of 
Inspiration: The Work of Doc Edgerton.” 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The Gallery 
houses Charles Lewis's color photos, which 
use advanced techniques such as ht 
tomacrography, photomicrography, intert 

ometry, thermography, aed te poletenton. 
Through Jan. 28: “MIT, Alvar Aalto, and the 
Design of Baker House.” 

MIDDLE EAST (864-EAST), 472 Mass. 
Ave.,Cambridge. Call for hours. Through 
Jan. 31: photographs by Mandy Corey. 
NEW ART CENTER (964-3424), 61 Wash- 
ington Park, Newtonville. Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. Through Feb. 4: 
“RISD on the ~ 








NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY Gallery One (437-1868), 537 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 18: “James Spada: B&W Men.” 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 330 
Homer St, Newton Centre. Mon.-Thurs., 
9 am.-9 pm; Fr, 9 am.-6 p.m; Sat. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Feb. 2-28: 
“Freeze Frames,” black-and-white photos by 
Peter Dreyer. Reception Feb. 3, 6-8 p.m. 

POTTERY WORKSHOP (354-5287), 46 
Gloucester St., Boston. Call for hours. 
Through Jan. 31: Photographs by Christo- 


Sacramento St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri., 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through March 3: “Jessica 


TERS (570-9105), 1 Bowdoin Sq., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Feb. 12: 
“Boston Close Up: Windows on a New Cen- 


tury.” 
1369 COFFEEHOUSE (576- 4600), 757 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Daily, 8 a.m.- 

10 p.m. Through Jan. 31: photographs by H. 
Brooks Whelan, Jr. 

TRIDENT BOOKCELLAR & CAFE (267- 
8688), 338 Newbury St, Boston. Call for 
hours. Through Jan. 29: “Jah T’s Emancipa- 
tion Exhibit Part IV: The Expressions.” 


schools & 
universities 


BEAVER COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL Lincoln 
Gallery, (734-6950), 791 Hammond St., 
Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri, 8:30 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Feb. 3-25: drawings by Jon C. Lundell. 
BELMONT HILL SCHOOL Landau Gallery 
(484-4410), 350 Prospect St., ; 
Daily, 8 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 4: “Traces 
of Occupied Rooms,” paintings by Nathan 
Paul Boyer. 

BOSTON COLLEGE McMullen Museum 
(552-8100), Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri., 11 a.m.- 
4 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

— Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr. Library (552-4470). 
Mon.-Sat., 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Ongoing: “Tip’ 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY (353-3349). 

— George Sherman Union (358-0295), 775 
Comm. Ave. Tues.-Fri., 11 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat.- 
Sun., 1-5 p.m. Through Feb. 17: “Bon a Tirer: 
Student Prints from BU and RISD.” 

— 808 Gallery (358-0922), 808 Comm. Ave. 
Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat-Sun., 1 
5 p.m. Through Feb. 24: “Orbit: NASA Astro- 
nauts Photograph the Earth’; “Celestial tm- 
— Boston University Art Gallery (353-3329), 
855 Comm. Ave. Tues.-Fri., 10.a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sat“Sun., 1-5 p.m. Through Feb. 24: “Map- 


— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3736), 771 
Comm. Ave. Mon.-Thurs., 8 a.m.-midnight; 
Fri.-Sat., 8 a.m.-11 p.m.; Gun., 10 a.m.-mid- 
night. Through April 30: “Bidu Sayao: A Trib- 
ute”; “Howard Thurman: A Centenary Trib- 
ute”; “Bradford Washbum: Papers of the Em- 
inent Cartographer, Explorer, Photographer’; 
“The Italians: A Cultural Legacy’;’“Gertrude 
Stein, Gertrude Stein”; “A Selection of 16th- 
Century Books”; “Rosalyn Tureck: First Lady 
of Bach”; “Martin Luther King, Jr.: The Stride 
Towards Freedom”; “A View from the Vault.” 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE Museum of Art (207- 
725-3275), 9400 College Station, Brunswick, 
ME. Tues.-Sat, 10 am.-5 p.m.; Sun., 2- 
5 p.m. Permanent collection includes Ameri- 
can portraiture from the eighteenth to the 
early twentieth century, European Art gallery, 
and Art and Life in the Ancient Mediterranean 
installation. Jan. 28-March 19: “Skin and 
Bones,” an installation by, Polly Apfelbaum. 
Lecture on Jan. 27, 7:30 pm. Reception on 
Jan. 27, 8-10 p.m. 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY Rose Art Museum 
(781-736-3434), Waltham. Tues.-Sun., noon- 
5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m. Free. Through 
March 12: “Visual Memoirs: Selected Paint- 
tion of Boston Area Artists’; “Stephen Anton- 
akos: Time Boxes 2000 with Richard 
Artschwager, Daniel Buren, Sol LeWitt, and 
Robert Ryman.” 

— Goldfarb Library (781-736-4682). Mon.- 
Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 31: “The 
People’s Attomey: The Life of Louis D. Bran- 
deis, 1856-1941.” ? 

BROWN UNIVERSITY List Arts Center (401- 
863-2932), 64 College St, Providence, Rl. 
Mon.-Fri., 11 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 1-4 p.m. 
Jan. 29-March 12: “A Measured Quietude: 
Comtemporary Irish Drawings.” Reception 
Jan. 28, 6-8:30 p.m. 

— Haffenreffer Museum of Anthropology 
(401-253-8388). Sat-Sun, 11 am.-5 p.m. 
Ongoing: “Tourist Art’; “Passionate Hobby: 
Rudolf Frederick Haffenreffer and the King 
Philip Museum’; “African Worlds, African Art: 
The William W. Brill Collection”; “Hopi Katsi- 
na Dolls: Ancestor Spirit Carvings. 

DANA HALL SCHOOL ART GALLERY 
(781-235-3010, ext. 2174), 45 Dana Rd., 
Wellesley. Mon.-Tues., Thurs., 10 a.m.- 
3 p.m.; Wed., Fri., 9 a.m.-1 p.m. 

Through Feb. 11: quilted tapestries by Molly 


Upton. 

EMMANUEL COLLEGE Lillian immig 
Gallery (264-7611), 400 The Fenway, 
Boston: Mon.-Thurs., 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
Feb. 17: landscape paintings by Anne Neely. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE 
COLLEGE, Cambridge 

— Amold Arboretum of Harvard University 
(524-1718), 125 Arborway, Jamaica Plain. 
Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., noon- 
4 p.m. More than 6500 species of plants in a 
265-acre botanical garden designed by Fred- 


' 
| 
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erick Law Olmsted. 

— Busch-Reisinger Museum (495-2397), 32 
Quiney St. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 
1-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for seniors, $3 for 
students, free for ages 17 and. under. Free 
admission all day Wed. and on Sat. from 
10 a.m. to noon. Tours Tues.-Fri. at 2 p.m. 


lection of 20th-century German works. 
Through March 5: “Landmark Pictures,” 
works by Ed Ruscha and Andreas Gursky. 
— Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts (354- 
2713), 24 Quincy St. Mon.-Sat., 9 a.m.- 
11 p.m.; Sun., noon-11 p.m, Through March 
5: “Landmark Pictures,” works by Ed Ruscha 
and Andreas Gursky. 

— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy 
St. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $4 for seniors, $3 for students, 
free for ages 17 and under. Free admission 
all day Wed. and on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
noon. Tours Tues.-Fri. at 11 a.m. The deco- 
tative arts gallery includes 17th- and 18th- 
tion of Impressionist and Post-Impressionist 
works has re-opened. Through March 26: 
‘The Shape of Content: The Stephen Lee 
Taller Ben Shahn Archive at Harvard.” 

— Houghton Library (495-2444), Harvard 
Yard near Mass. Ave. and Quincy St. Mon.- 
Fai. 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat., 9 a.m.- “1 p.m. Ongo- 


— Harvard University Museum of Natural 
History (495-3045), 26 Oxford St. Mon.-Sat. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $5, 
$4 for students and seniors, $3 for ages 3-13. 
The Botanical Museum features exhibits on 
economic botany, and orchid taxonomy. The 
ture mineral and ore collections, with displays 
of gems and meteorites. The Museum of 
Comparative Zoology covers species from 
the earliest fossil invertebrates and reptiles to 
include whale skeletons, the largest turtle 
shell ever found, the Harvard mastodon, and 
a 42-fdot-long -kronosaurus, the only com- 
plete and mounted model of the sea reptile in 
the country. Ongoing exhibits include “The 
Ware Collection of Glass Models and Plants,” 
including more than 3,000 glass flowers; 
“Modeling Nature,” an exhibit on glass and its 
use as an artistic and scientific medium; 
“Birthstones”; “The Geology and Mineralogy 
of Limestone Caves”; a “Great Mammal” hall; 
the Romer Hall of Vertebrate Paleontology; 
“Encounters with the Americas,” exploring 
pre-1492 American civilizations. 

— Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology (495-2248), 11 Divinity Ave. Col- 


lection includes North American Indian arti- 
facts, pre-Columbian materials from Middle 
America, ancient pottery from North and 
South America, and objects representing the 
Paleolithic and Iron Age cultures of Europe. 
Through Oct. 1: “Heads and Tales: Adom- 
ments from Africa.” 

— Tozzer Library, 21 Divinity Ave. Ongoing: 
“The Raven and the Loon: Inuit Prints and 
See ee Nash Col- 
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Quincy St., Cambridge. Call for hours. Feb. 
1-29: paintings by Peter Arvidson. 

— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495-9400), 
485 Broadway. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sun., 1-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for seniors, 
$3 for students, free for ages 17 and under. 
Free admission all day Wed. and on Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to noon. Docent tours Tues.-Fri. 
at noon. The second and fourth floors feature 
a permanent collection of works from Orien- 
tal, Islamic, Roman, and other ancient cul- 
tures. Also features selections from the Stu- 
art Cary Welch collection of islamic and Later 
Indian Art. Through Feb. 13: “Nature as 
Japan.” 

— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), Radcliffe 
College, 3 James St, Cambridge. Mon.-Fri., 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Ongoing: “Betty Friedan and 
the Making of the Feminine Mystique: The 
American Left, the Cold War, and Modem 
Feminism’; “Women in Focus,” photos from 
the Schlesinger Library. 

— Semitic Museum (495-4631), 6 Divinity 
Ave. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun., 1-4 p.m. 
Ongoing: “Nuzi and the Hurrians: Fragments 
from a Forgotten Past”; “Ancient Cyprus: The 
Cesnola Collection’; “The Pyramids and the 
Sphinx: 100 Years of American Archaeology 
at Giza.” 

— Widener Library (495-2444). Mon.-Fri., 
9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Memorial Rotunda open 
Mon.-Fri., 9:30 a.m.-10:45 a.m., 11:15 a.m.- 
2:45 p.m., and 3:15-4:30 p.m. Ongoing: ‘The 


MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF ART 
Bakalar Gallery (232-1555), 623 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sat., 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through March 4: “Rapture.” 
— Tower Building, 621 Huntington Ave. Mon.- 
Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through March 11: “Ani- 
mated Film from Germany.” 

— Student Life Gallery., Kennedy Building., 
2nd Fi. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. Ongoing: 
“Under Pressure.” 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, Cambridge. 

— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 
Ames St., Cambridge. Tues.-Thurs., Sat.- 
Sun., noon-6 p.m.; Fri., noon-8 p.m. 

Jan. 28-April 9: “self portait.map,” works. by 
Lilla LoCurto and William Outcault; “KNOW- 
MAD: MAP: Motion + Action = Place,” an in- 
stallation by the KNOWMAD Confederacy; 
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“Stasi City and Gamma,” video installations 
by Jane and Louise Wilson. Reception Feb. 
3, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass 
Ave. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 28: 
“Dreams in Brick and Mortar: MIT, Alvar 
Aalto, and the Design of Baker House.” 

— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave. 
Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., noon- 
5 p.m. Admission $3. Ongoing: “Gestural En- 
gineering: The Sculpture of Arthur Ganson’; 
“Holography: Artists and Inventors”; “MIT Hail 
of Hacks,” chronicles of MIT's history of 
pranks, wit, and wizardry; “Math in 3D,” sculp- 
tures by Morton G. Bradley, Jr.; “MathSpace,” 
a hands-on exploration of geometry. 

— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-5492), 55 
Mass. Ave. Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. Ongoing: 
“Ship Models: The Evolution of Ship Design.” 
Ongoing: “Deep Frontiers: Ocean Engineer- 
ing at MIT.” 

— Women’s Studies Program (253-8844), 
Rim. 14E-316, 77 Mass. Ave. Call for hours. 
Ongoing: “Women at MIT.” 

— Strobe Alley (253-4629), 77 Mass. Ave. 
Call for hours. Ongoing: “Never Stop Lear- 
ing: The Life and Legacy of Harold Edgerton.” 
MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART 
GALLERY (978-922-8222), 23 Essex St, 
Beverly. Mon.-Thurs., 11 a.m.-7 p.m.; Fri., 
11 am.-5 p.m.; Sat., noon-4 p.m. Through 
Jan. 27: works by Barbara Moody. Through 
Feb. 19: “Essential Gesture,” a group show. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY (373-2249), 
Boston. 

— Ryder Hall Atrium, 147 Forsyth St. Daily, 
7 a.m.-11 p.m. Ongoing: “Recent Urban De- 
sign: Work in Boston.” 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY Addison Gallery of 
American Art (978-749-4015), Rie. 28 & 
Chapel Ave., Andover. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Permanent collection 
includes works by Winslow Homer, Maud 
Morgan, Allan Crite, and Justin Kirchoff. 
Through Feb. 13: “Parallel: Perspectives: 
Early 20th Century American Art.” 

PINE MANOR COLLEGE Hess Gallery (731- 
7157), 400 Heath St, Chestnut Hill. Mon.- 
Thurs., 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri., 8:30 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sat., noon-5 p.m.; Sun., 2-10 p.m. 
Through Jan. 27: “Earth Memories at the Mil- 
lennium,” paintings by Sloat Shaw. 

REGIS COLLEGE, 235 Wellesley St., West- 
on. 

— Spellman Museum of Stamps &- Postal 
History (781-894-6735). Thurs.-Sun., noon- 
5 p.m. Admission $5, $3 for students and se- 
niors, free for ages 16 and under. Exhibits in- 
clude U.S. Regular Issues (1847-1936). 

— Camey Gallery (781-768-7034). Mon.-Fri., 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through March 10: “The Ex- 
perience of Opposites Becoming Each 


seum of Art (401-454-6500), 224 Benefit St., 
Providence, Ri. Tues.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $4 for seniors, $2 for students, 


$1 for ages 5-18. Through March 19: “Seeing 
with the Mind’s Eye: The Art of Printmaking in 
Japan.” Through Feb. 13: “Focus on Conser- 
vation: Three Mural Studies by Aaron Dou- 
glas.” Through Feb. 20: “Emesto Pujol: Mem- 
ory of Surfaces.” Ongoing: “Focus on Form: 
American Furniture from the Museum's Col- 
lection”; “The Center Cannot Hold: Art from 
1900-1920." 
SALEM STATE COLLEGE Winifsky Art 
Gallery (978-542-6999), 352 Lafayette St, 
Salem. Call for hours. Through Feb. 11: 
sculptures by Junichiro Baba and Dina Wind. 
SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Grossman Gallery (369-3718), 230 The Fen- 
way, Boston. Tues., Fri.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Wed.-Thurs., 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Feb. 1-4: sound art exhibition. Reception Jan. 
31, 5-7 p.m. 
ThroughsFeb. 13: “Post-Baccalaureate Exhi- 
bition 2000.” 
SIMMONS COLLEGE Trustman Art Gallery 
(521-2268), 300 The Fenway, Boston. Mon.- 
Fri., 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Feb. 1-March 3: “Ex- 
panding Landscapes,” art quilts by Barbara 
Lydecker Crane. Reception Feb. 3, 4:30- 
6:30 p.m. 
SUFFOLK UNIVERSITY New England 
School of Art & Design Gallery (536-0383), 81 
Arlington St., Boston. Mon.-Sat., 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Through Feb. 16: “Randall Thurston: 
THAYER ACADEMY (781-843-3580), 745 
pees ne St, Braintree. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.- 
3 p.m. Through Feb. 4: paintings and draw- 
ings by Leun Robinson. 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY Aidekman Arts Center 
(627-3518), Medford. Wed.-Sat., noon-8 p.m.; 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Feb. 3-27: BFA Candidates 
Juried Exhibition. Reception Feb. 3, 5- 
8 p.m. Through Feb. 6: MFA Candidates’ The- 
sis Exhibitions. 
UMASS-LOWELL University Gallery (978- 
934-3491), McGauvran Student Center, 
Wilder St., Lowell. Tues.-Fri., noon-3 p.m. 
Feb. 2-March 1: “Imagining Machines,” works 
by Jennifer Liston Munson. Reception Feb. 2, 
2-4 p.m. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE Davis Museum and 
Cultural Center (781-283-2051), 106 Central 
St, Wellesley. Mon.-Thurs., 9 a.m.-9 p.m.; 
Fri., 9 a.m.-7 p.m.; Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 
noon-6 p.m. 
— Jewett Arts Center (781-283-2035). Mon.- 
Fri., 9 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 3: “Thirty Six Units,” prints by 
Lennox Dunbar. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART 
(413-597-2429), Williamstown. Tues.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Permanent col- 
lection features European and American 
paintings from the 18th, 19th, and 20th cen- 
turies. Through: June 25: “Following the 
Pomegranate: Selections from the Textile 
Collection.” Through Jan. 30: “Teaching Indi- 
an Art.” Through April 23: “Robert Morris: 
Senses.” 
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SALLY LING’S 


Gourmet Chinese Restaurant 
Recognized Nationally 


| Now features Two Menus: 


10 Langley Rd. 
Comer of Centre St. 
Newton Centre 


332-3600 


vainfen 
Pehakul / 


BARKING CRAB 


RESTAURANT 


Access by land or by sea 

Lunch & Dinner 11:30 AM to 11:00 PM 
Over the Northern Avenue Bridge 

88 Sleeper Street, Boston 

617 426 CRAB 


DECK OPEN 
overlooking boston harbor 


’ The House of Edible Arts 


- JAPANESE CUISINE 
10 Langley Road 
Newton Centre 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY COREY SMIGLIANI 


Boston 
BhIgHTON 


CAFE BELO, 181 Brighton Ave. (Osco 
Plaza), Boston, 783-4858. $3.85 per 
pound. Cafeterias are popular in Brazil, 
and so are spit-roasted churrascaria 
meats. This big, plain room has both: a buf- 
fet table of meat-'n’-taro Brazilian faves, 
and a guy slicing fresh roast pork and lin- 
guiga onto your plate. The Brazilian expats 
and Allston college kids here are getting 
the best deal in the hemisphere. 
COMMON GROUND, 85 Harvard Ave., All- 
ston, 783-2071. $5-$12. To go with a good 
pint of Guinness and nightly music, the 
kitchen at this Irish-themed bar turns out 
pub food from burgers to gourmet pizzas 
— not to mention a mean plate of sweet- 
potato fries. 

GRASSHOPPER, 1 North Beacon St., All- 
ston, 254-8883. $7-$12. Vegan dining 
reaches new heights of elegance and ex- 
cellence in this Chinese-Vietnamese 
restaurant entirely without meat stock, fish 
sauce, oyster sauce, or shrimp paste. 
Don't miss vegi-“beef” with Chinese broc- 
coli, the vegetarian dumplings, spicy curry 
lemongrass anything, or the “house nest” 
of fresh fried taro with five kinds of fake 
meat and just as many real vegetables. 
RANGOLI, 129 Brighton Ave., Allston, 
562-0200. $5-$13. Something new to this 
area — South Indian food (generally spici- 
er, more fried, and more vegetarian than 
the more familiar North Indian dishes). The 
dishes are so individualistically flavored 
that it’s like Indian cuisine in Technicolor. 
Especially the crunchy-sweet samosa- 
bhel, the satisfying pav bhaji, masala dosa, 
and idli-sambhar. You can also fall back on 
the familiar tandoori dishes, vindaloo, 
chaat, and such. 

TASCA, 1612 Comm Ave, 730-8002. $10- 
$15. Our advice.is to stick to tapas (bar 
snacks) in what looks more like a sit-down 
dining room than the kind of loud tapas bar 
Spaniards call a tasca. Good Spanish wine 
list, so have a fino and some fried cala- 
mares, and enjoy. 

UVA, 1418 Comm Ave, 566-5670. $9.50- 
$22. A happening trattoria with a way-cool 
wine list. Superb antipasti and desserts. 
Try the grilled entrées, or custom-build 
your own pizza or. dish of homemade 
pasta. 


BACK BAY 

ABE & LOUIE’S, 793 Boylston St., Boston, 
(617) 536-6300. $17-$30. At last, a truly 
Bostonian steakhouse, with the New York 
trimmings but not too mych of the New 
York baloney. Definitely an older crowd 
than other restaurants. under the same 
ownership (Charley’s Eating and Drinking 
Saloon; Papa Razzi), and not for blue 
jeans, but awfully good eating if you love 
beef, and surround it with crabcakes, 
smothered onions, creamed spinach, and 
cheesecake or créme brilée for dessert. 
ANAGO, 65 Exeter St. (Lenox Hotel), 
Boston, 266-6222. $18-$32. An expanded 
and upmarket version of Cambridge's old 
Anago Bistro, serving Italian-inspired food 
that makes up in intensity what it lacks in 
restraint. The space is high-toned (and 
high-ceilinged) without being snooty, and 
the crowd is posh and very lawerly. BR 
Sun., 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

ARMANI CAFE, 214 Newbury St., Boston, 
437-0909. $13-$28 (lunch, $7-$15). Ele- 
gant room, if you ignore the standing joke 
of waiters in black pants, black shoes, and 
black T-shirts. Pretty good northem Italian 
food — especially the authentic risottos 
and the long list of desserts. You will, of 
course, want to dress up. 

BAJA MEXICAN CANTINA, 111 Dart- 
mouth St., Boston, 262-7575. $6-$10. 
Serves California Mexican food rather than 
“authentic” Mexican, but does so with spirit 
and skill. Most authentic Mexican restau- 
rants, after all, don’t have Baja’s wonderful 
“ultimate chocolate cake,” or its grilled 
salmon quesadilla, or a heavenly roasted 
garlic memela (close your eyes — it's 
pizza). BR Sun., 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
BIBA, 272 Boylston St., Boston, 426-7878. 
$14-$39. The restaurant all Boston keeps 
talking about, with a vivid combination of 
bold décor and bolder food flavors. Ultra- 
trendy — fried food, strange foodstuffs, 
and familiar foods done as never before. 
Tremendous fun. BR Sun., 11:30 a.m. to 3 


p.m. 
BLUE CAT CAFE, 94 Mass Ave, Boston, 
(617) 247-9922. $8-$15. The latest 
“restaurant concept” to rotate into this 
roomy bar-restaurant space (ex-Café 
Mojo, ex-575) has a jazz motif and the 
most upscale turntable stand we've ever 
seen. The action seems to be mostly in the 
bar, but there’s something to be said for 
eating at the all-booth restaurant, especial- 
ly if you order the wasabi tuna salad, muf- 








fuletta sandwich, or “Southwest style” 
hanger steak. 

BOMBAY CAFE, 175 Mass Ave, Boston, 
247-0555. $8-$16. A storefront with a 
good, standard menu, somewhat richer in 
seafood and fried foods than many, and 
with enough non-spicy dishes to satisfy 
parents from lowa. Anything made with 
chicken tikka will be good, as will shrimp 
samosas, stuffed nan, mint paratha, and 
tandoori shrimp. 

CAFE LOUIS, 234. Berkeley Street, 
Boston, (617) 266-4680. $16-$30. This 
tiny, excellent café at the famously exclu- 
sive clothing store Louis has bounced back 
smartly from the loss of star chef Michggl 
Schiow by totally retooling its menu — 
what was oncé precise and French is now 
wood-grilled and Italian. Swanky antipasto, 
very nice pasta, mind-bending pizza. 

THE CAPITAL GRILLE, 359 Newbury St., 
Boston, 262-8900. $17-$28. An upscale 
steakhouse with aged steaks almost as 


good as Morton's in a tonier atmosphere. 
Overpriced wines and underpriced 
desserts. Stick to the protein (great sword- 
fish, too) and salads, maybe the potatoes. 

CLIO, 370A Comm Ave (Eliot Hotel), 
Boston, 536-7200. $24-$36. Chef Ken 
Oringer is at the top of his game, with a 
cuisine of focused flavors and sculptural 
precision: foie gras, intense seared hanger 
Steak, scallops on a pedestal of salt. 
Maybe the best meal in the city right now. 


Eliot Lounge, which used to occupy this 
space. BR Sun., 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
GYUHAMA, 827 Boylston St., Boston, 437- 
0188. $11-$20. Vies with Ginza for the 
honor of best sushi in the city. The restau- 
rant side, with tables and a sushi bar and a 
few traditional screened-off rooms, fills up 
nightly with earnest sushi fans; the bar 
side, louder and smokier, is a pit stop for 
the the black-clad international under-25 
set. 

THE JEWEL OF NEWBURY, 254 Newbury 
Street, Boston , 536-5523. $18-$26. Along 
the souk of Newbury Street, a posh if 
pricey Moroccan restaurant invites you to 
slow down over couscous, or fresh seafood 
soups and stews. 

KASHMIR, 279 Newbury St., Boston, 536- 
1695. $10-$15 (lunch, $4-$6). At last, an 
Indian restaurant as beautifully decorated 
and designed ‘as the fancy Thai restau- 
rants. Plenty of wham in the food, too, from 
the samosas and humble vegetarian cur- 
ries up to the tandoori rack of lamb, pre- 
sented with the chops impaled on swords. 
As the name suggests, the strengths are 
tandoori (don’t miss the nan) and creamy 
sauces with real cilantro. BR Sat. and 
Sun., 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

MIYAKO, 279a Newbury St., Boston, 236- 
0222. $12-$24. The strengths are service, 
sushi-by-the-piece, and a long list of un- 
usual appetizers and small plates. Vege- 
tarians have the most novel choices, but 
the familiar dishes are there, including a 
smoked-salmon cocktail served to look like 
sashimi. Minimalist blue-gray space re- 
wards dressing up. 

THE OTHER SIDE COSMIC CAFE, 407 
Newbury St. Ext., Boston, 536-9477. $3- 
$6. New Bohemian café with cheap West 
Coast sandwiches (on terrific breads) and 
fresh juices, including “a dose of wheat- 
grass juice.” Homemade pie. Seattle 
soundtrack. 

PARISH CAFE, 361 Boylston St., Boston, 
247-4777. $9-$11. At last, a bar with sand- 
wiches named after celebrities, where the 
celebrities can actually cook. Chefs, in fact. 
Boston’s celebrity chefs designed some 
nifty sandwiches and salads, and a young 
staff makes them with top-shelf ingredi- 
ing American wines and world beers. A 
conversation-maker for people interested 
in food. 

PIGNOLI, 79 Park Plaza, Boston, 338- 
7500. $24-$33, Second restaurant by Lydia 
Shire, of Biba, less expénsive and more fo- 
cused on Italian foods. The main strategy 
seems to be unusual. morsels. The bread 
basket and pesto is glorious, and there are 
many excellent moments, especially in the 
starch departments. Initially a younger, hip- 
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The following represent some of Greater Boston’s more noteworthy 
restaurants, some Boston Phoenix advertisers among them. Most 
of these listings have been distilled from our full-length reviews. 
Entrée prices are rounded to the nearest dollar. The symbol BR 
indicates that a restaurant serves brunch, and is followed by 
brunch hours. Restaurant hours, credit-card policy, and liquor 
information are not included, so be sure to call ahead. 


per crowd than the nationally famous Biba. 
THE RATTLESNAKE BAR, 384 Boylston 
St., Boston, 859-8555. $6-$11. Pan-Ameri- 
can food with a Caribbean accent. Dress 
fancy/casual and eat better than usual. BR 
Sun., 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

SONSIE, 327 Newbury St., Boston, 351- 
2500. $9-$18. Wear your Newbury Street 
clothes, whatever those might be, to a fun, 
see-and-be-seen restaurant. Appetizers 
are often among the best things on the 
eclectic menu. Excellent bartenders who 
know how to mix a drink. Superior Sunday 
brunch and weekday, early-morning break- 
fast crowd. BR Sat., Sun., and Mon. holi- 
days, 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

STEPHANIE’S, 190 Newbury St., Boston, 
236-0990. $7-$24. Bistro-style dining, with 
a menu that’s partly Italian (pizza, risotto, 
calamari) and partly American (steak, pork 
chops). Comfort-food specials like meat- 
loaf and pot pie served Sun.-Tues. BR 
Sun., 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

TAPEO, 266 Newbury St., 267-4799. $3- 
$22. Evocative Spanish décor in this 
crowded and loud tapas bar—cum—dining 
room. Tapas and a terrific list of Spanish 
wines and sherries are the key, although 
you shouldn't miss the zarzuela (seafood 
soup), or the orange-flavored flan. 
WISTERIA HOUSE, 204 ‘Newbury St., 
Boston, 536-8866. $7-$16. Apparently a 
modest Chinese-American room (plus 
sidewalk tables) along Newbury Street, 
Wisteria House has a secret life as a taste 
of home for Taiwanese students and immi- 
grants. For a taste of Taiwan, don't miss 
the pipa tofu (fried clouds flavored with 
shrimp), clams, or squid triple delights with 
basil, or stewed pig's ear — gelatinous but 
delicious, no kidding. 


BEACON HILL 

ARTU, 89 Charles St., Boston, 227-9023. 
$5-$12. A stylish, low-key trattoria and 
roastery with two locations. The Charles 
Street storefront is the place if you're in the 
mood for a terrific lamb sandwich, or if one 
of the nightly specials looks good. The 
original North End branch is a better spot 
for a full Italian dinner (longer menu; prices 
a dollar lower). At both, the food is afford- 
able and consistently flavorful. 

FIGS, 42 Charles St., Boston, 742-3447. 
$10-$18 Small, busy branch of Todd En- 
glish’s gourmet-pizza minichain. See listing 
under Charlestown. 

LALA ROKH, 97 Mount Vernon St., 
Boston, 720-5511. $13-$17. Exotic, au- 
thentic, romantic, and beautiful, Lala Rokh 
fufills, surpasses, and deconstructs our 
fantasies of ancient Persia all at once. Ab- 
solutely don’t miss the eggplant appetizer 
and pilaf entrées. Many unique garnishes 
and subtle flavors do justice to a rare and 
NO. 9 PARK, 9 Park Street, Boston, (617) 
742-9991. $21-$31. Chef Barbara Lynch 
grew up in Southie ‘but cooks like a New 
Yorker. This spare, stylish bistro on the 
Common showcases her effusive approach 
to foresty Continental ingredients like 
chestnuts, fresh pasta, and foie gras. 
Pricey, but you can sit at the bar and order 
Belgian beer and a memorable mushroom 
flatbread pizza. 

SIAM CAFE, 197 Cambridge St. (Charles 
River Plaza), Boston, 227-1431. $8-$12. At 
last, a Thai restaurant for the area of Mass 
General Hospital and the backside of Bea- 
con Hill. Particularly strong on satay and 
the seafood entrées. 

TORCH, 26 Charles Street, Boston, (617) 
723-5939. $16-$22. Shiny and a little af- 
fected, but really good food carries the day. 
The early crowd walks in from Beacon Hill, 
dressed in the look that launched a thou- 
sand catalogues, and then the food makes 
them happy and talkative and loud. You, 
too. 


CHARLESTOWN 

FIGS, 67 Main St., Charlestown, 242-2229. 
$10-$18. From the people who brought you 
Olives, an extraordinary pizza parlor. Out- 
standing thin-crust pizzas lavishly topped 
with fresh ingredients. Try the bianco 
(topped with fresh arugula and tomatoes). 
The tiramisu may be the best in town. BR 
OLIVES, 10 City Square, Boston, 242- 
1999. $15-$29. Fairly expensive, and ex- 
pect a long wait unless you're a celebrity. 
But worth every cent and minute. The pan- 
Mediterranean cuisine here is served with 
a shot of pure genius, making it one of 
Boston's best (and most sophisticated) 
eateries. The dishes — from the classic 
Olives tart to the “falling chocolate cake” — 
are so inspired it's hard to believe they're 
not classics. 


CHINATOWN 

BA DAT RESTAURANT, 28 Harrison Ave., 
Boston, 426-8838. $4-$7. Very nice pho in 
numerous variations in a quiet storefront. 
BLUE DINER, 150 Kneeland St. (South 
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Continued from page 18 
Station), 695-0087. $4-$13. Not quite a 
diner, not even very blue, this is still the 
best place to go for a serious meal at 3 
a.m. The all-night hours, the barbecue 
menu, and the cool bar in back called the 
Art Zone draw everyone from cops to 
Clubbers. 
BUDDHA'S DELIGHT, 5 Beach St., 
Boston, 451-2395. $4-$10. Chinese and 
ly vegan (except for condensed milk in 
some drinks) imitations of your favorite 
shrimp, pork, and egg dishes. I've seen 
better visual work in this tradition, but it 
didn’t taste as good as the best here: 
spring rolls, summer rolls, nam vang noo- 
die soup, hot-and-sour soup, moo shi, Lake 
Tung-ting “shrimp,” and anything spicy or 
with lemongrass. Good coffee. Weird 
desserts. 
GRAND CHAU CHOW, 41-45 Beach St., 
Boston, 292-5166. $4-$22. A fancier sup- 
plement to the popular Chau Chow 
Seafood Restaurant across the street, with 
good versions of every imaginable Chinese 
dish, but concentrating on Cantonese-style 
seafood and specialties of the Chau Chow 
people from Swatow and Southeast Asia. 
Notice the Swatowese dumpling soup, 
vinegar dips, grey sole with fried fins and 
bones, sautéed pea tendrils, and a surpris- 
ing General Gau’s chicken. 
JUMBO SEAFOOD, 7 Hudson St., Boston, 
542-2823. $8-$13 (fresh fish priced per 
pound). Reviewer Robert Nadeau wrote: 
‘I've been eating in Chinatown and taking 
notes about it for about 25 years. Jumbo 
Seafood is one of the best places I've ever 
eaten there, which means it is one of the 
best places | have ever eaten.” Even the 
rice is unusually good, but don’t miss pea 
pod stems and other green vegetables, 
live-tank steamed seafood, or Hong Style 
dishes like calamari with spicy salt. 
LEI JING, 20 Hudson St., Boston, 292- 
6238. $8-$35. Everything from won ton 
soup to a three-course Peking duck, but 
the emphasis is on South Chinese banquet 
dishes in a more formal and expensive din- 
ing room. Recommended: the beef teriyaki, 
steamed minced shrimp balls, clams with 
black bean sauce, and taking a chance on 
dessert. BR Dim sum daily, 11 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m. 
NEW SHANGHAI RESTAURANT, 21 Hud- 
son St., Boston, 338-6688. $8-$17. China- 
town's venerable Szechuan palace refur- 
bished and refocused on Shanghai cold ap- 
petizers and soy-based stews. Five-spice 
beef and duck, crispy eel (outstanding, no 
joke), crispy scallops with black-pepper 
sauce, steamed prawns with garlic, whole 
fish with braised bean curd — a consistent- 
ly fine meal handsomely served. You could 
dress up for this. BR Dim sum on Sat. and 
Sun., 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
PEARL VILLA, 25-27. Tyler St., Boston, 
338-8770. $5-$15. Superb South Chinese 
and Malaysian food are the attractions in 
this small but serious restaurant. Don't 
miss the Malaea Lobak (spring-roll platter 
isa pale description), live-tank lobster and 
seafood, beautiful vegetables, and some- 
thing fried. Hot pepper is mostly in the red 
sauce on the side. Refreshing fruit smooth- 
ies and cold soups for dessert. 
PEKING CUISINE, 10 Tyler St., Boston, 
542-5857. $3-$9. Formerly known as China 
Grove, this family-style restaurant contin- 
ues in the Mandarin and Szechuan tradi- 
tion of its predecessor. Serves both stan- 
dard Chinese fare as well as more adven- 
turesome dishes like scallops with black- 
pepper sauce and sautéed eel with yellow 
leeks. BR Dim sum on Sat. and Sun., 11:30 
a.m. to 3 p.m. 
PENANG, 685-681 Washington St., 
Boston, 451-6372. $5-$17. If you’ve been 
hesitating about Malaysian food, hesitate 
no more. Penang is as much fun as the old 
Trader Vic's, and has much more interest- 
ing food. The sharpest flavors are in the 
foti canai appetizer, as well as familiar 
morsels like the Penang popia and chicken 
satay. Lively entrées are the yam pots (fea- 
turing delicious mashed taro root), the 
“house special” squid or lobster or crabs 
with a complex sauce, and the fragrant 
beef rendang. 
PHO BOLSA RESTAURANT, 1 Stuart St., 
Boston, 695-1843. $4-$6. A good attempt 
to market Vietnamese soup with a user- 
friendly menu describing the usual 18 vari- 
ations of pho with encouraging English 
prose. The soup is very close to what you 
can get with a little more courage else- 
where, once you've had a few experiences 
at Pho Bolsa. Stir-fries less reliable. 
PHO PASTEUR, 682 Washington St., | 
Boston, 482-7467. $3-$10. Superb special- | 
ist in noodle soups, beef or chicken based, 
with a variety of mix-ins. Also a line of 
drinks and desserts, and some, like “avo- 
cado juice” (actually a luscious milkshake), 
that are both. Small, homey, clean. 
SOUTH STREET DINER, 178 Kneeland St. 
(South Station), Boston, 350-0028. $3-$6. 
In the funky little 1920s diner building atthe | 
corner of South and Kneeland Streets, this | 
24/7 diner (formerly Boston's Original 
Diner) serves solid, handmade versions of 
what you'd expect: burgers, fries, cheese | 
omelets, and plenty of coffee. Beer and 
wine served. All credit cards. BR All day 
Sat. and Sun. 
TAIWAN CAFE, 34 Oxford Street, China- . | 
town, 426-8181. $5-$19. This Chinatown 
jewel features home-style cooking you | 
don’t usually see on the English-language 
menu, and doesn’t make any of the familiar 
tourist dishes. It's quite friendly to non- 
Asian customers who know and appreciate 
the food. Get to know the sautéed eggplant 
with basil, or some of the best steamed | 
flounder. and sautéed snow-pea tendrils | 
ever. 
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opposite Quincy Market, don’t 
have naked people in them, or 
even whole fish on display. So the 
ad must be, uh, symbolic. But 
| what does it symbolize? ‘That eat- 
ing fish will make you like young 
men with muscles but no clothes? 
At any rate, if you go to restau- 
rants for the food, Naked Fish is 
rather good,.and much more con- 
sistent than Jambalaya, that other 
high-concept launch by Joey Crug- 
nale (founder of Bertucci’s, builder 
of Steve’s Ice Cream, non-savior 
of Bailey’s Ice Cream). And if you 














go to restaurants for the concept, 
the concept of Naked Fish isn’t 
nudism or fish: it’s Cuba. 

Cuba? 

Yup, and not the Cuba I expect- 
ed, that time-capsule Cuba of ’50s 





American bulgemobiles cruising 
past decaying buildings and the 
Buena Vista Social Club. Nor any 
radical-chic Castro Cuba, nor any 
plastic-deco Miami Cuba. No, this 
is a reasonable kind of restaurant- 
concept Cuba, consisting of strong 
side dishes, solid background 
music, and what once would have 
been modern décor, but now has 
to be seen as pre-postmodern 
décor. I refer here to blue Plexiglas 
waves and wrought-iron sculp- 
tures. An old-style fan in a metal 
cage was the only period reference 
I could spot. 
We started with a crispy seafood 
platter ($12.95), which established 
that the coconut calamari ($7.25 
on their own) are going to wipe 
out the popcorn shrimp ($6.95). 
The former got an addictive hit of 
flavor from a sprinkling of toasted 
coconut, but the latter tasted too 
much of the freezer. Fried oysters 
($6.95 on their own) are the third 
element here — they’re dipped in 
cornmeal and rather excellent. The 
big platter comes with four dipping 
sauces, of which one chili mayon- 
naise has a quick heat that fades 
(like a jalapefio), and the other 
chili mayonnaise has a slow heat 
that builds (like Buffalo-wing 
sauce). The tartar sauce (which 
usually goes with the oysters) has a 
nice scallion lift to it. And the 
cocktail sauce is the ketchup-and- 
horseradish kind, and goes with 


| everything. 
Black-bean soup ($2.50/3.75) is 


Naked Fish 


Buena Vista Diners Club 


_BY ROBERT NADEAU Everyone remembers the Naked Fish advertise- 
| ment with the muscular guy holding the fish like a fig leaf. So whatever 


(617) 742-3333 

16-18 North Street (opposite 
Quincy Market), Boston 
Open Mon-Thurs, 

11 a.m.—10 p.m.; Fri-Sat, 

11 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sun, 








noon-9 p.m. 

AE, Disc, MC, Visa 

Full bar 

No smoking 

X Sidewalk-level access 


supposed to be “traditional Cuban 
style,” and it rather is. The least 
traditional thing is the postmodern 
oversize bowl, a mile wide and an 
inch deep. These types of bowls 


look great, but they don’t hold heat. 


The soup is also spici- 
er than real Cuban 
black-bean soup, but 
not annoyingly so. 
(When you put hot 
pepper in a Cuban 
black-bean soup al- 
ready seasoned with 
cumin, you have 
something a lot like 
Texas chili.) Grilled- 
vegetable antipasto 
($6.25) features un- 
derdone broccolini, 
. green beans, and snap 
peas, but also strips of 
sweet plantain, grilled eggplant and 
yellow squash, and a big toast 
topped with a lot of salsa, like a 
Caribbean exaggeration of bru 
schetta. That’s a lavish platter, and 
it will keep the vegetarians from 
worrying about the fish for sure. 








the marketing plan is, it works. The actual restaurants, judging by the one 


The main entrée form is wood- 
grilled — eight kinds of fish, four 
types of steak, some chicken, and 
a lobster — and the treatment 
isn’t especially Cuban. In the 
“Cuban spicy chicken” ($12.95), 
all the spice is sprinkled on the 
skin. It’s supposed to be “jerk 
style” (different island, guys), and 
it has a little musty allspice along 
with the salt and pepper, but it’s 
basically just a well-made broiled 
chicken. The best fish we tried, 
roasted Chilean sea bass 
($19.95), is done in a distinctly 
Italian style, with a winey-sweet 
tomato sauce toned up with gar- 
lic, capers, and Greek kalamata 
olives (different peninsula, guys, 
but the spirit is right). No one’s 
found a way to ruin Chilean sea 
bass yet, but this is the kind of 
complementary fish sauce that’s 
long overdue in the hub of eating 
fish broiled or fried plainly. A 
baked haddock ($13.95) from the 
“Not-So-Naked” column is, in 
fact, pretty basic, with another 
dusting of spice powder and a 
limp side dish of sliced onions and 
potatoes. 

But other sides dishes are good, 
and, fortunately, you can order two 
side dishes with almost everything. 
In fact, some of the best ones are — 
impressively Cuban. The black 
beans and rice, what Cubans call 
Moros y Cristianos (or “Moro” for 
short), has the real flavor of Cuban 
rice, a trick you can do at home by 
reducing the water and adding oil. 
The pan-fried plantains are super- 
sweet, a style favored on no other 
island. The mashed-banana sweet 
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potatoes are not specifically Cuban, 
but so delicious that no Cuban 
would say no. Snap-pea salad is an 
expensive treat, but our peas were 
cold and undercooked, and didn’t 
start out fresh enough to justify 
such treatment. Maple-glazed car- 
rots were likewise better in the con- 
cept than the execution. But garlic 
mashed potatoes are always a good 
idea. 

There is a bit of a wine list, and 
some beers, and a list of Cuban 
drinks that didn’t really twirl my 
umbrella, but again, the kind of 
people who like that Naked Fish 
ad may respond to them different- 
ly. Desserts need some work, but 
the potential is there. Mango fruit 
cup ($4.25) was all mango our 
night, and that’s always a good 

-idea too. Mango Key-lime cake 
($4.95) is a cupcake with Key- 
lime cream filling, too sweet and 
too mixed up. The best part of it is 
the guava coulis. Save that and try 
it on something simpler, like the 
Cuban bread pudding ($4.95), 
which is made from the Cuban 
bread that’s like French bread, so 
it’s a regular, bread pudding that 
just needs a little guava coulis to 
make it sing. 

Service, the bane of concept 
restaurants, seemed to be reason- 
ably in order on a slowish cold 
night downtown. Our servers knew 
about the food and brought what 
they were supposed to bring in 
good order. The space is long and 
narrow, but reasonably functional 

and pretty. If it is typical of what 
Naked Fish restaurants will be like, 

they won’t waste your money on 
square footage when they can 
show off with broccolini and snap 

peas. a 


Robert Nadeau can be reached at 
robtnadeau@aol.com. 


PHOTOS BY JENNIFER TAYLOR 





HIGH FIDEL-ITY: Naked Fish’s Cuban food is impressively flavorful, even if grilling isn’t a particularly 
Cuban way to cook fish. 
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_Expo(se) yourself 


Surviving the city’s biggest wine fest 


BY THOR IVERSON Back in December, the griping 


started. Jaded wine retailers, wholesalers, and writers were 
already complaining about the Boston Wine Expo, which | 


returns to Boston’s World Trade Center 
February 5 and 6. Wine insiders.offered 
dozens of explanations for their grumbling 
(and their plans to skip the event), but no 
one actually came out and admitted the 
real one: the public. 

I think my associates in the trade are a 
little piqued that the vinous world that is 
their gravy train will, for one weekend, be 
open to anyone who can front the admis- 

- sion fee. If you’ve got $50, the Expo will 
give you an unparalleled opportunity to ex- 
perience the life of a wine insider, with 
hundreds of winemakers eagerly pouring 
their best stuff into your outstretched 
glass. 

In one respect, this is even better than 
most insider events: at the Expo you aren’t 
limited to trying wine from only one pro- 
ducer or store. Want to taste barrel sam- 
ples of next year’s zinfandels? Chardon- 
nays from 12 countries? Wines beginning 
with the letter “B”? It’s your call. 

This is not to say that the Expo doesn’t 
have its problems. Overcrowding, overheat- 
ing, and lack of crowd control are chief 
among them. The price of entry has also 
gone up; admission costs about twice what 
it did a few years ago. But even with all the 
annoyances, there’s really no other event 
like it. And if you’re a wine lover in Boston, 
there’s very little reason to be anywhere else 





that weekend. Because despite the carping 
of the industry folks, surviving the Expo is 
really pretty easy. All it takes is the proper 
attitude and a little planning. 

And, actually, it also takes a third thing: 
spitting. Yes, yes, | know. Spitting is gross. 
Your mother told you not to do it. But 
when you're tasting this many. wines, you 
can get drunk in a hurry — and you sim- 
ply can’t appreciate good wine when you’re 
blotto. Plus, it’s no fun mingling with sev- 
eral thousand drunk people in a stifling, 
enclosed area. There are spit buckets on 
every table, and your fellow attendees — 
and your taste buds — will thank you for 
using them. 

Okay, sermon over. When you arrive at 
the Expo, you'll be herded toward someone 


Continued from page 19 


BRUDENTIAL 


AMBROSIA ON HUNTINGTON, 116 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, 247-2400. $16-$29 In 
a dramatic and sophisticated setting, dish- 
es strongly influenced by provincial French 
cuisine are sparked into’ the sublime by 
Asian seasonings. An emphasis on native 
New England game and seafood, as well 
as wonderfully imaginative desserts. Lively 
bar scene as the evening . 

KAYA KOREAN-JAPANESE RESTAU- 
RANT, 581 Boylston St, Boston, 236- 
5858, 437-1882. $9-$20 (lunch, $5-$10). 
Hearty Korean dishes with a Japanese 
sense of variety and refinement; Japanese 
food almost as good. A respite from nearby 
Copley Place. Don't miss the popular tem- 
pura udon at lunch, superb galbi (marinat- 
ed short ribs), or the fiery stir-fried squid. 
Second location at 1924 Mass Ave, Cam- 
bridge (Porter Sq.), 497-5656. BR 11:30-3 
MARCHE MOVENPICK, 800 Boyiston 
Street (Pru Mall), Boston, (617) 578-9700. 
$5-$18. Yikes! If Epcot Center were rein- 
carnated as a restaurant, it might resemble 
this giant outpost of Swiss megachain 
Mévenpick. You move among themed food 
stations with a cafeteria tray, then pick a 
themed room to-eat in. This is more about 
entertainment (and waiting) than great 
cooking, so go for the simple things — 
fresh oysters, fruit smoothies — and the 
fun, hard-to-find dishes like Swiss sausage 


THE BARKING CRAB, 88 Sleeper St. 
(Northern Ave. Bridge), Boston, 426- 
CRAB. $7-$15. A hearty clam shack — ac- 
tually a lobster tent gone year-round with a 
crab name. Warm informality blends simple 
seafood entrées and the odd yuppie treat 
into things like the “crab burger.” The fun is 
eating like this with a full view of the down- 
town skyscrapers. Hearly desserts and 
local microbrews as well. Familiar, yet 


new. 
FAJITAS & 'RITAS, 25 West St., Boston, 
426-1222. $5-$11. Lively, casual Tex-Mex 
restaurant and margarita bar. Décor is pro- 





the walls with crayon graffiti. 

THE GOOD LIFE, 28 Kingston St. (Down- 
town Crossing), Boston, 451-2622. $7-$20. 
A Runyonesque joint that combines a neigh- 
borhood feel with downtown flavor. The food 
is basic — burgers, buffalo wings, steak — 
and the bar harks back to a day when men 
were men and martinis were all eight 
ounces. 

HIBERNIA, 25 Kingston Street (Downtown 
Crossing), Boston (617) 292-2333. $17-$28. 
The Irish theme is so subtle you could miss it 
at this hip, narrow nightclub/restaurant next 
to the venerable J.J. Foley's. The kitchen, 
when we visited, had a split personality: the 
attempts at fusion felt hamhandéd (i.e., “lob- 
ster potstickers” overwhelmed by ginger and 
soy), but modified classics were graceful 
and tasty: beautiful salad with 
smoked-trout paté, sweet-crusted grilled 
chicken, and a towering “berry surprise” for 
dessert. Music and dancing starts at 10 p.m. 
nightly. 

MAISON ROBERT, 45 School St., Boston, 
227-3370. $17-$32. Traditional French cui- 
sine with a few contemporary touches. Large 
portions. This is actually two restaurants in 
one — a formal dining room upstairs (jacket 
and tie required) with entrées starting at $17, 
and a more relaxed and romantic café down- 
Stairs. 

MAX’S DELI CAFE, 151 Milk St, Boston, 
330-9790. $5-$8. A trendy, downtown café 
with a New York deli struggling to get out. 
Kenya AA coffee with surprisingly good 


OSKAR’S, 107 South St. (Leather District), 
Boston, 542-6756. $17-$26. Hovering be- 
tween goth and industrial in decor, between 
Boston and New York in mood, Oskar's epit- 
omizes the new wave of downtown lounge- 
restaurants. Cigars are abundant. The 


(617) 338-7887. $6-$12. This sleek under- 
ground bar on funky old Bromfield Street 
gets kinda packed after work, but the menu 
is worth a look if you can score a table: 
cheap, good, no-nonsense takes on home- 
style food like meatioaf and steak tips. Also 
a nice stop for lunch. The wine list is short 
and gratifyingly uninflated. 





THE VAULT, 105 Liberty Square, Boston, 
292-9966. $20-$32. With its linen table- 
cloths, high ceilings, and grand bar, this 
wedge-shaped room has all the markings of 
a Classic downtown restaurant. But the cook- 
ing hums with an adventurous spirit, and the 
extensive wine list is cleverly chosen. 

LES ZYGOMATES, 129 South St., Boston, 
542-5108. $13-$24. This bistro with a gen- 
uinely French feel has a wine-bar angle 
(the list of 40-odd wines changes weekly), 
an artsy angle (galleries across the street, 
their owners perched at the bar), and a 
shamelessly Gallic angle. The menu favors 
purism over culinary excitement, but the 
place has a buzz about it nonetheless. 


EAST BOSTON 

ANGELO & SONS SEAFOOD, 297-299 
Chelsea Street (Day Square), East Boston, 
567-2500. $7-$18. Just out of sight of the 
Logan runways, this East Boston seafood 
joint is the best reason we know to drive 
through the Callahan Tunnel. The owner 
spent much of his life as a fisherman, and 
his love of the catch shines through every- 
where. Order the mixed-shelifish plate to 
Start (it's called “seafood aioli”), and what- 
ever's on the specials board. 
SANTARPIO’S, 111 Chelsea St., Boston, 
567-9871. $3-$11. One of the classic 








passing out free glasses and a catalogue 
with a map. Take the time to peruse the 
map; consult the list of wineries, note their 
locations, and plan a route that will limit the 
amount of time you spend crisscrossing the 
convention center. Also note that the tables 
along the main center aisle will be very 
crowded all weekend (the wineries at them 
paid for those positions, after all), so if 
you’re there early, hit them immediately. 
Tables along the sides and in the corners 
will be much easier to get to in the midday 
rush. In general, the biggest crowds congre- 
gate around well-known American produc- 
ers and the area devoted to French wines. 
But truly excellent wines at tables sponsored 
by less-promoted countries (such as New 
Zealand, Greece, Switzerland, and Portu- 
gal) get overlooked, and small producers 
not under big countrywide banners are 
often completely ignored. Usually, your time 
is better spent at these tables. 

Venders at the Expo won’t like this advice: 
pack a lunch. If you think people pushing 
and shoving for a taste of zinfandel are an- 
noying, wait until you see the mid-afternoon 
frenzy at the New England Cheese table. 
There’s a good deal of free snack food at 
the event, and some more-elaborate edibles 
for sale along the perimeter of the room, 
but a quick sandwich from home will save 
you both time and annoyance. 

Definitely break up the day by doing 
something besides milling around the ta- 
bles. Attend one of the wonderful sit-down 
seminars offered by both world-renowned 
and local wine experts. Take in a famous 
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here, though not much of it). 

And take the time to talk to the people 
pouring the wines. Sometimes they'll just 
be part-time “hired guns” reading from a 
script. But more often, they’ll be whole- 
salers, importers, winery owners, or wine- 
makers who really know the wines. Ap- 
proach them with an open mind, and you'll 
learn more in a single day than any book 
or class can teach you. 

Now, about that attitude. One piece of 
motherly advice that you should remem- 
ber: be considerate of the people around 
you. Once you’ve acquired a glass of wine 
at a table, step back. Not only are others 
waiting for a chance to taste the wine, but 
standing directly in front of a table, the 
chances are great that you’re blocking ac- 
cess to a water pitcher or spit bucket. Peo- 
ple with their mouths full of wine can’t ask 
you to move; if they do, they’re likely to 
spit all over your back. (Having seen this 
happen at last year’s Expo, I can’t stress 
this point enough.) Also, remember that 
there are a lot of people at this thing. Be 
patient. No one is going to run out of wine 
until very late in the day on Sunday, and 
even then there will still be more than a 
thousand wines to choose from. 

A couple other suggestions: don’t wear 
white, and don’t wear expensive clothing. 
Murphy’s Law guarantees that if you do, 
you will leave with unintentionally wine- 
colored accessories. And please don’t wear 
any kind of scent. Perfume and cologne 
are deadly for delicate wine aromas. 

Finally, remember to have fun. If the 
Expo doesn’t put a smile on your face, 
then you’re one of those wine-trade sour- 
pusses I mentioned earlier. And, really, 
who wants to be one of them? 

The Boston Wine Expo will be held 
February 5 and 6, from 1 to 5 p.m., at the 
World Trade Center, Tickets and seminar 
information are available at most area wine 
shops, by calling (877) WINEXPO, or by 
visiting http://www.wine-expos.com. ie 


Thor Iverson can be reached at 
wine@phx.com. 


chef’s cooking demo (you'll get free food 


Boston pizzas, thin crust toasted to a mar- 
velous crisp. And a font of wood-fired, East 
Boston “barbecue” items — skewers of 
lamb or sausage served simply with peas- 
ant bread and a hot cherry tomato. And 
that’s all there is in a neighborhood bar 
with a core of boxing fans. Don’t knock 
Boom-Boom Mancini or Vinnie Paz’ in 
here. 


THE FENWAY 

BROWN RICE, 14A Westland Avenue, 
Boston, 247-5320. $5.95-$6.50. One of the 
least expensive sit-down restaurants in the 
city, this Symphony spot with a cozy front 
bar dishes out perfectly good Thai food, 
with a nice tempura-style vegetable appe- 
tizer called “Thai sticks” and tangy papaya 
salad. 

EL PELON, 92 Peterborough Street, 
Boston, (617) 262-9090. $1.50-$4.50. A 
tiny taqueria in the West Fenway channels 
the cheap-’n’-fun spirit of West Coast burri- 
to shops, but fuels it with the inventive en- 
ergy of a chef who's worked in some of the 
city's high-end bistro kitchens. It's hard to 
go wrong here, and at $3 to $5 an item, 
you might as well try it all. Don't miss this. 
LINWOOD GRILL & BARBECUE, 81 Kii- 
marock Street, Boston, 247-8099. $8- 
$17. Good barbecue and really good 
Caribbean-accented specials at this funky 
New Southern joint annexed to a stalwart 
dive bar. Spoon-soft lamb “riblets” come 
with sweet-spicy chutney; the “smoked fish 
of the day” could make a dinner in itself. 
Excellent fried things. The barstools are 
topped with tractor seats. 

SOPHIA’S, 1270 Boylston St., Boston, 
(617) 351-7001. $15-$19. A big room with 
drinks and entertainment (this used to be 
the nightclub Quest) serving Spanish-style 
tapas from early evening. Since no one in 
urban Spain dines until almost midnight, 
we aren't too surprised that the piace is 
pretty empty until about nine, and we aren't 
too proud to sneak in for Manchego flan, 
roasted stuffed peppers, baked avocado 
and shrimp in garlic sauce. You could be 
pretty happy with a full diner of Chilean sea 
bass or veal cutlets, too. 

TIGER LILY, 8 Westland Ave (Symphony), 
Boston. (617) 267-8881. $11-$24. A big 
Malaysian restaurant full of Trader Vic 
decor and all kinds of semi-exotic food. 
Don't miss the elaborate satay tofu, or the 
“double ayam,” which is a chicken done up 








like a Peking duck in three fluffy steamed 
buns. You can dress informally, if you ig- 
nore the people going on to the Symphony 
most nights. 


JAMAICA PLAIN 
BLACK CROW CAFFE, 2 Perkins St. 
(Hyde Sq.), Jamaica Plain, 983-9231. $14- 
$25. A continental café with owners and 
some décor from the West Indies. Great 
soups, salads, cappuccino — and desserts 
to die for. BR Sun., 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
JAKE’S BOSS BBQ, 3492 Washington 
St., Jamaica Plain, 983-3701. $5-$15. Vet- 
eran pitmaster Kenton Jacobs brings 
Texas smoked barbecue back to the inner 
city, in a handy location next to Doyle's. 
Beef brisket and chopped (pork) barbecue 
best show off the smoker, and don't miss 
the smoke-enriched collards and cowboy 
beans. 

JP SEAFOOD CAFE, 730 Centre St., Ja- 
maica Plain, 983-5177. $10-$24 (lunch, 
$7-$9) A neighborhood sushi bar and Ko- 
rean-Japanese restaurant that’s part of an 
established fish store, so you know every- 
thing will be terrific. And it is, especially 
dumplings, scallion pancakes, stir-fries 
loaded with vegetables, teriyaki and tem- 
pura, and an excellent bibimbop. And did | 
mention top-quality sushi? 

EL ORIENTAL, 416 Centre St. (Hyde Sq.), 
Jamaica Plain, 524-6464. $5-$11. The ori- 
ent in question is Eastern Cuba, inspiring 
amazing soups, Cubano sandwiches, and 
red-beans-and-rice to rank with any. Fierce 
chocolate batido, too. A neat little lun- 
cheonette to help us forget the loss of the 
Espafiola across the street. 


KENMORE/BU 
AUDUBON CIRCLE, 838 Beacon St. 
(Audubon Circle), Boston, 421-1910. $7- 
$12. The second baby from the team be- 
hind Cambridge’s Miracle of Science is a 
sleek, no-nonsense wood-paneled room 
that produces some of the best grilled food 
you can get in a bar: moist chicken slices 
tossed over a salad, an amusing box of 
Chinese potstickers, seared rare tuna 
Steak, a generous cheeseburger with the 
most flavorful home fries for miles. 
BOSTON BEER WORKS, 61 Brookline 
Ave., Boston, 536-2337. $7-$17 (lunch $5- 
$10) One of the city’s first brewpubs, this 
lofty, neo-industrial space across from 
Fenway Park offers a large and changing 





selection of beers, from cask-conditioned 
ales to fruit novelties. Since our review, the 
menu has been spruced up to include eciec- 
tic Americana like mako shark skewers. 
CAFE SHIRAZ, 1030 Comm Ave, Boston, 
566-8888. $10-$17. A large and pretty 
place, with a rotation of exotic Persian 
dishes in a generic Middle East and Ameri- 
can kosher (meat) menu. Don't miss the 
soups, pilafs, kebabs, shishlik, and bakla- 
va. Open Saturday nights, but closed Fri- 
day nights and Saturday lunches. 
CORNWALL’S RESTAURANT AND OYS- 
TER BAR, 510 Comm Ave, Boston, 262- 
3749. $4-$7. English-theme pub with ex- 
cellent beers and ales (draft stouts!) and 
quietly homemade food. First-class raw 
bar. A proper grilled Reuben sandwich. 
Lean pastrami. Real fried potatoes. Small, 
personal-type space, so beware of Red 
Sox fans. BR Sun. of Sox home games 
only, noon to 3 p.m. 

ELEPHANT WALK, 900 Beacon St. 
(Audubon Circle), Boston, 247-1500. $6- 
$23. Just a great restaurant, doing every- 
thing well. The Cambodian food, like som- 
lah macho, banana-flower salad, and 
amok de fruits de mer, is a whole level up 
from any other Southeast Asian restautant 
in the area. The French food is no longer 
just for cowards — it's first-class nouvelle 
cuisine, with gloriously beautiful and deli- 
cious desserts, 


NORTH END 

ARTU, 6 Prince St., Boston, 742-4336. $7- 
$14. Stylish, inexpensive trattoria and 
roastery. See listing under Beacon Hill. 
BRICCO, 241 Hanover St., Boston, (617) 
248-6800. $17-$26 (“tastings” menu 
around $4/item). A stylish experiment in 
clean-tasting grilled Italian food — includ- 
ing a tapas-like “tastings” menu. The dish- 
es don't all reach their potential, but the 
cooking (pork-and-grape skewers, giant 
seared gnocchi, dressed smelts) has verve 
to spare. One of the smoothest-looking 
rooms in the North End. Great wine list. 
MARCUCCIO’S, 125 Salem St., Boston, 
723-1807. $9-$17. It’s like a Newbury 
Street bistro with better food. Some of the 
fancy Italian dishes come with highly fla- 
vored colorless sauces as weirdly effective 
as transparent beer; some are just directly 
tasty. Be sure to have the antipasti (which 
lean on fresh grilled vegetables), the veal 
marsala, and seafood with “tomato-water” 











Pini’s Pizzeria 


The Zsa-Zsa, and other 'za 


When you pay less than eight 
bucks for a large pizza, you’re usu- 
ally getting a lousy pie. But at 
Pini's Pizzeria, $8 buys you pizza — 
on a higher plane. Even the most 
basic ingredients are winners — 
the fresh broccoli, the hot cherry 
peppers, the sausage. Pini’s regu- 
lars go for the specials: the “Zsa 
Zsa” is a triple-cheese bombshell 
with abundant garlic, fresh-cut 
tomatoes, and just enough crust to 
girdie her. The “Spicy Buffalo 
Chicken” pie is topped with ag- 
gressively seasoned chunks of 
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chicken in a zingy sauce of blue cheese and tomatoes. Don’t believe the rumor that Pini’s pizzas never soak 
through the box; that’s demonstrably untrue, at least for the pepperoni, but would you have it any other way? 

Pini’s is a long-time secret of Tufts students, but you can get free delivery anywhere in Medford or 
Somerville. The pizzas arrive at an astounding speed — often about 20 minutes, even at dinnertime. If you live 
outside the city lines, you can drive to Pini’s yourself; it’s a cheery, if stark-white, space that seats 10. 

Pini’s Pizzeria, located at 511 Broadway, on the Somerville-Medford line, is open Monday through Wednes- 
day from 4 to 11 p.m., Thursday through Saturday from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m., and Sunday from 1 to 11 p.m. Call (617) 
628-8668 or (781) 395-2664. 


— Sarah Lariviere 





sauce. Try to get the chocolate paté with 
rosewater, too. 

MAURIZIO’S, 364 Hanover St., Boston, 
367-1123. $15-$24. At street level, this is a 
spare, crowded trattoria with off-white 
walls; downstairs, it's roomier and feels 
warmer, with exposed brick and a wine cel- 
lar. The menu is strong on bistro-ized ver- 
sion of Italian standards; more inventive 
dishes are hit-or-miss. 

IL PANINO, 11 Parmenter St., Boston, 
720-1336. $7-$12. Traditional Italian 
seafood and pasta dishes, nicely prepared 
and served by a staff that oozes charm. A 
local favorite, as you can tell from the line 
outside the door. BR 

RESTAURANT POMODORO, 319 
Hanover St., Boston, 367-4348. $9-$20. A 
few-frills storefront offering savory, almost 
overwhelming platters. The action is in the 
daily specials, but watch for the red meat, 
risotto with lamb sausage, anything with 
fritters, and the roast-vegetable salad. They 
take reservations but use the nearby cafés 
when tables aren'iready. No desserts, so 
it’s back to the cafés. No problem. 

SAGE, 69 Prince St., Boston, 248-8814. 
$15-$21. A treasure trove of fine food in a 
small, understated room. Along with the 
herb after which the restaurant is named, 
chef Tony Susi is partial to local ingredi- 
ents and novel combinations: pan-seared 
sea bass, New England shelifish stew in 
lemongrass broth, oven-roasted sausage 
with braised cabbage and soft polenta. 


SOUTH END 

ADDIS RED SEA, 544 Tremont St., 
Boston, 426-8727. $6-$9. Perhaps 
Boston’s most exotic dining experience, 
and certainly one of its most rewarding. 
Spicy Ethiopian stews arrive on huge sour- 
dough pancakes as patrons sit on stools 
around woven tables. Be sure to start with 
a warm dip and the cottage cheese with 
red-pepper powder. Eating without silver- 
ware turns out to be easier than you think. 
AQUITAINE, 569 Tremont Street, Boston, 
(617) 424-8577. $16-$26. Seth and Shari 
Woods build on the success of their 
Metropolis Café with this new all-French 
bistro that reminds us how good foie gras 
and truffles can be. Hanger steak and fries 
are so deeply flavored with truffle 
demiglace they seem almost cheap at $17; 
same for the duck-and-foie-gras ravioli. 
You'll barely recognize the old space of 
Botolph’s on Tremont, now sleek and dark 
and woody; the crowd is huge and so is the 
somewhat pricey wine list. 

BETTY’S WOK AND NOODLE DINER, 
250 Huntington Avenue (Symphony), 
Boston, 424-1950. $7-$15. Postmodern 
permutations of Pan-Asian panoply! Cuban 
coffee caffeinates crowd! Retro rice bar re- 
ally .. . doesn’t alll fit together. But it's live- 
ly, and you cari eat pretty well if you like 
spicy, and if you make sure to get the “cool 
cukes and weed,” the “curried rodeo rings,” 
and no more than three choices off the 
vegetable bar to be stir-fried with either the 
Asian Pesto or the Madras-Curry sauce. 
BLACKSTONE’S ON THE SQUARE, 1525 

Street (South End), 247-4455. 

$10-$16. You want that trendy South End 
feel without paying nosebleed entree 





prices. You want to say you ate on Wash- 
ington Street before everyone discovered 
Washington Street. You want to drink 14 
kinds of vodka (presumably not at once). 
As long as you steer clear of the mini-piz- 
zas, Blackstone’s is your place — for the 
scene, the prices, and the peppy New 
American appetizers. 
BOB THE CHEF'S, 604 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, 536-6204. $6-$13. The same mild- 
mannered soul food in a newly (and hand- 
somely) bistro-ized space makes this a 
mellow place for an evening out, often with 
live jazz. Especially recommended: the 
“glorifried chicken,” catfish fingers, crab 
cakes, and sweet-potato pie. BR Sun., 11 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m. with live jazz. 
THE DELUX CAFE & LOUNGE, 100 
Chandler St., Boston, 338-5258. $5-$10 
The perfect, five-star, not-a-false-note 
postmodern café-bar for people in their 
20s. Deceptively simple great food and 
openhearted, sincere cool make this a 
great visit for anyone else. Wall art and 
music superbly evoke the '50s-'90s con- 
nection. 
FRANKLIN CAFE, 278 Shawmut Ave., 
Boston, 350-0010. $12-$14. A hidden loca- 
tion, a modest sign, and a considerable 
reputation for simple dishes with a twist of 
brillianee — and it all works, nightly, for a 
variety of South Enders and knowing drive- 
ins. No desserts, which means there’s no 
reason to avoid the “side starch” dishes 
like garlic mashed potatoes. BR Sun- 
days10:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
GEOFFREY'S CAFE-BAR, 578 Tremont 
St., Boston, 266-1122. $6-$16. A lovely, 
Parisian re-take on the former space of 
Hamersley’s Bistro, with reliable bistro food 
at most un-Parisian prices. A younger 
South End bohemian crowd has noticed, 
and they can eat remarkably well if they 
stick to the spicy grilled shrimp, pastas, 
Brazilian steak sandwich, beef bour- 
guignon, and large desserts. 
HAMERSLEY’S BISTRO, 553 Tremont 
St., Boston, 423-2700. $23-$38. Casual 
French-inspired food with a distinctly 
American and decidedly upscale accent: 
guests wear ties while the chefs wear 
baseball caps. Famed for duck confit, wild 
mushroom and garlic sandwich, and roast 
chicken with garlic, lemon, and parsley — 
an olfactory and culinary triumph. One of 
Boston's best. 
ICARUS, 3 Appleton St, Boston, 426- 
1790. $21-$30. A longtime favorite that's 
held its own. American ingredients with 
flair in a romantic, festive environment. Try 
the polenta with wild mushrooms, grilled 
shrimp with mango-jalapefio sorbet, and 
venison with juniper, black pepper, and 
cranberries. Great comfort food, elegantly 
prepared. 
LA BETTOLA,. 480 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, 236-5252, $23-$34 (3 course prix 
fixe, $45) Opened by the team behind the 
successful Galleria Italiana, this bistro has 
garnered forkfuls of attention for its free- 
wheeling continental. menu with light Asian 
inflections. It's flavorful and fun, but the 
food sometimes loses focus. The prix fixe 
dinner lets you roam the menu freely. 
LAUREL, 142 Berkeley St., Boston, (617) 
424-6711. $14-$20. Physically and culinar- 


} 





ily, this is halfway between the innovative 
South End bistros and luxurious verities of 
the Ritz/Aujourdhui/Biba axis. Some fun 
dishes like smoked Chilean sea bass and a 
fresh-fruit martini glass dessert, and some 
solid classics like grilled duck breast, Ar- 
gentine sirloin steak, and cookies (with 
milk!) for dessert. On weekends Laurel 
pushes the $20-per-entrée line, but Mon- 
day through Thursday everything is $10. 
BR Sun., 11 a.m.-3 p.m. 

LE GAMIN CAFE, 550 Tremont St., 
Boston, 654-8969. $7-$11. A cute little 
créperie decorated with French roadsigns 
and photographs of Paris. The sandwiches 
and crépes are cheap, consistent, and all 
accompanied by a pile of mesclun with a 
fine vinaigrette. Try the leek-and-goat- 
cheese crépe, smoked-salmon salad, and 
plain lemon-sugar crépe for dessert. Top it 
off with hot rum punch. 

MASS CAFE, 605 Mass Ave, Boston, 262- 
7704. $6-$8. Eritrean and American food, 
but clearly run by immigrants on their own 
terms, thus lacking the touristy feeling, 


along with some of the amenities. Not 
every dish on the menu will be there, but 
what there is, is choice. 

METROPOLIS CAFE, 584 Tremont St., 
Boston, 247-2931. $15-$20. Wow. In a 
space that was once an ice-cream parlor, a 
jewel of a bistro serves consistently on-tar- 
get dishes that take their inspiration from 
both the French and Italian traditions. 
When this place is three times as big and 
twice as expensive, you can say you ate 
here when. Try the elegant salmon pavé, 
the astonishingly rich risotto specials, and 
any of the desserts. BR Sat. and Sun., 9 
a.m. to 3 p.m. 

MING’S CAFE, 160 East Berkeley St., 
Boston, 338-8830. $6-$9. One of the 
cheapest Cantonese restaurants in outer 
Chinatown, and paradoxically one of the 
best. And it has its own parking. Closes in 
mid-evening though, so come early. 

ON THE PARK, 1 Union. Park, Boston, 
426-0862. $12-$16. A cut-rate (like half- 
sies) version of the stylish restaurants a 
few blocks away. You can eat pretty well 











with careful attention to the blackboard 
specials and quasi-French country dishes 
like confit of duck leg, terrine of vegeta- 
bles, and vegetarian cassoulet. BR Sat., 9 
a.m. to 3 p.m., and Sun., 9 a.m. to 3:30 
p.m. 

TREMONT 647, 647 Tremont St., Boston, 
266-4600. $16-$20 (Brunch, $6-$8.50) A 
well-dressed crowd enjoys. beautifully 
grilled food, clever but not overbearing, in 
this long and cozy bistro. A duck confit sits 
atop a sauce of red wine and white raisins; 
tater tots are infused with truffle oil; the 
steamed Chilean sea bass comes wrapped 
in a huge banana leaf. The chef earned his 
stripes at Cambridge's East Coast Grill, but 
the feel is pure South End. BR “Pajama 
brufich” Sun., 10:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

TRUC, 560 Tremont St., Boston, 338- 
8070, $16-$23. A little pricey, but dead-on 
flavortul versions of French bistro classics 
like pork rillettes and trout. meuhiére. A 
stylish, long South End room with a food- 
friendly (and very French) wine list. 


< 


THEATER DISTRICT 
BREW MOON RESTAURANT AND MI- 
CROBREWERY, 115 Stuart St. (Trans- 
portation Bidg.), Boston, 523-6467. $6- 
$10. A brewpub, but initially the food was 
so much better and more interesting than 
at other brewpubs that we are going to call 
it a bistro. Pretty good wine list, too, and 
small plates to go with either beverage. Se- 
rious desserts. Of the ales, the darkest and 
strongest are the best. BR Sun., 11 a.m. to 
2 p.m. 

JACOB WIRTH, 31-37 Stuart Street, 
Boston, 338-8586. $10-$17. The recipe for 
warm potato salad dates from the 19th 
century, and how many restaurants can 
claim that? It's good potato salad, too. Also 
check out the sausage plates, the wiener- 
schnitzel, and the 18 beers on tap at this 
cavernous relic of 19th-century German 
conviviality. Singalongs on Friday night. 
LEGAL SEA FOODS, 26 Park Plaza, 
Boston, 426-4444. $13-$35 (lunch, $8- 
$20). Locally famous and deservedly so. 





Restaurants in the Legal chain (other loca- 








tions are at 5 Cambridge Center, in Kendall 
Square; at 800 Boylston St., in the Pruden- 
tial mail; at the Chestnut Hill Mail, in Chest- 
nut Hill; and at 100 Huntington Ave., in 
Copley Place) are large, loud, good for 
crowds, and perfect for impressing 
seafood-loving visitors from out of town. 
P.F, CHANG’S, 8 Park Plaza (Transporta- 
tion Building), Boston, 573-0821. $9-$13. 
Hey, it’s a chain, and some of the food isn't 
teally Chinese. Stick carefully to 
dumplings, seafood, salads, and the 
chocolate torte (!), and you'll want to visit 
all 25 other branches. Another tip might be 
to follow Shanghai specialties like the red 
sauced wontons and lemon scallops. 
CENTRAL SQUARE 
AUSTIN GRILL, 350 Mass Ave, Cam- 
bridge, 621-9686. $6-$14. A big-as-Texas 
home for Tex-Mex cooking near MIT. This 
restaurant chain was bom in Washington, 
not Austin, and its flashy po-mo vibe sticks 
out a bit in homegrown Central Square. But 
it does a solid job with burritos, fajitas, and 
spicy all-meat Texas chili, and the food, 
dollar for pound, is a bargain. 

CAFE BARAKA, 80 1/2 Pearl Street 
(Cambridgeport), Cambridge, 868-3951. 
$12-$15. If North African food is the most 
underexplored Mediterranean cuisine in 
Boston, this tiny, inviting storefront is the 


Fans twirl overhead; the waitstaff is one 
guy; the chef pops out to chat. BYOB poli- 
cy makes it cheaper, and more fun. 
CENTRAL KITCHEN, 567 Mass Ave (Cen- 
tral Square), Cambridge, 491-5599. $12- 
$17. It was only a matter of time before 
Central Square, land of the dive bar and 
curry joint, got a hip bistro of its own. This 
one fits pretty well, with a biue-tile bar, a 
chalkboard list of excellent bar tapas,.and 
an adept menu of Mediterranean-tinged 
Americana. Check out the octopus salad, 
brine-cured pork chops, and fine (if short) 
wine list. 

THE FISHERY, 718-730 Mass Ave, Cam- 
bridge, 868-8800. $9-$15. Clean, competent 
fish house trying to bridge the family and 
fancy markets. Solid menu of broiled or fried 
Choices. More fashionable dishes are dicier, 
but try the crabcakes, calamari tossed with 


and the hazelnut cappuccino torte. 
LA GROCERIA, 853 Main St. (off Mass 
Ave, between Kendall and Central), Cam- 
bridge, 497-4214. $10-$18. (lunch, $6-$10) 
A local favorite serving classic Italian fare 
in a large, upbeat setting. 


bridge, 868-1866. $7-$10. (daily lunch buf- 
fet, $6.25) Cheap even by Indian-restau- 
tant standards, with good tandoori, a num- 
ber of vegetarian curries, a variety of 
breads, fine fried appetizers, excellent 
chutneys and pickles. * 
KOREANA, 154-158 Prospect St., Cam- 
bridge, 576-8661. $8-$20 (lunch, $7-$9). 
Savory Korean barbecues, spicy Korean 
Stir-fries, and top-flight sushi make this the 
most impressive Japanese-Korean restau- 
rant yet. Warm and informal. Have kabli or 
a sushi assortment, and save some of the 
marinated raw skate wing for me. 
MARY CHUNG RESTAURANT, 464 Mass 
Ave., Cambridge, 864-1991. $5-$10 
(lunch, $4-$5). A revival of the last really 
good *70s-'80s Mandarin-Szechuan 
restaurant of Central Square, complete 
with the same superior Peking raviolis, 
suan le chow show, chicken velvet, and 
dun dun noodles, and the same techno- 
nerd customers crowding in to get them. 
BR Dim sum served on Sat. and Sun., 
11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
MIDDLE EAST CAFE, 472 and 480 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge, 354-8238. $8-$12 (lunch, 
$4-$6). One of the more explicitly Arabic 
restaurants in the area, with a distinctly 
Lebanese menu. Strong on the kibbees; 
excellent beer selection. BR Sat. and Sun., 
11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
PU PU HOT POT, 907 Main St., Cam- 
bridge, 491-6636. $5-$13. Despite the 
name and modest size, a very fine Man- 
darin-Szechuan restaurant with a Tai- 
wanese emphasis on deep frying and good 
lists of vegetarian specialties and Shanghai 
cold appetizers. Don't miss the big noodle 
soups, vegetable tempura, orange-flavor 
chicken, strange-flavor shrimp, or the “Pu 
Pu scallion doughnuts,” which take scallion 
pancakes to a whole new dimension. 
RANGZEN, 24 Pearl Street, Cambridge, 
Central Square, 354-8881. $5-$9. Third Ti- 
betan restaurant in greater Cambridge, 
and a great argument for this hearty cui- 
sine. The complementary fried wafers, like 
no-spice papadums, are fabulous, and so 
are all the fried appetizers. Rangzen also 
does well with soups and meaty entrees, 
but non-Tibetans may want-to hike over to 
Foscanini’s for dessert. 
SIDNEY’S, University Park Hotel, 20 Sid- 
ney Street, Cambridge, (617) 494-0011. 
$13-$19. You're looking for a place to go 
with your parents near MIT. This spiffy 
New American dining room is better than 
your average hotel restaurant, a lot more 
stylishly decorated, and not forbiddingly 
expensive. A hanger steak is $15. The 
people next to you all have notebook com- 
puters on their table, but you can't blame 
the management for that. 


EAST CAMBRIDGE 

ATASCA, 279A Broadway, Cambridge, 
354-4355. $7-$19. A warm, friendly restau- 
rant with big butcher-block tables which 
makes a great case for the underappreciat- 
ed food of Portugal. Order a couple bottles 
of vinho verde and enjoy the chopped-oc- 





topus salad and améijoas na cataplana — 
clams in a traditional copper steamer. 
B-SIDE LOUNGE, 92 Hampshire Street, 


INDIAN GLOBE, 474 Mass Ave, Cam- . 
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Cambridge, (617) 354-0766. $10-$14. The 
new owners shined up this former dive bar 
just enough to make it feel safe for eating. 
The surprise is how good the eating is: re- 
ally spiffy versions of home-cookin’ fa- 
vorites like fried chicken and an oyster po’ 
boy sandwich. Plus there are quirky touch- 
@s, like free hard-boiled eggs at the bar. 
DESFINA, 202 Third St., Cambridge, 868- 
9098. $6-$11. Cute Greek comer restau- 
rant in the shadow of the Cambridge court- 
house. Inexpensive straight-shot versions 
of Greek-American classics. Don't miss the 
electrically garlicky skordalia, or the 
“saganaki OPA!" — a plate of flaming 
sheep's-milk cheese. 

THE HELMAND, 143 First St., Cambridge, 
492-4646. $10-$17. Greater Boston's first 
Afghan restaurant, and also one of the 
finest South Asian restaurants we have 
had. Serves dishes with a seamless style 
in a beautiful setting with fine service. Veg- 
etarians and meat-eaters will both be giddy 
with delight 
SALAMANDER, First and Athenaeum Sts. 
(Carter Ink Bidg.), Cambridge, 225-2121. 
$21-$37 (lunch, $4 to $7). “Nouvelle barbe- 
cue bistro” is the best summary of this up- 
scale café-restaurant featuring many kinds 
of fire and spice. Warm salads and 
desserts excel. Lunch is a food-court-like 
gourmet bargain. Informal dress-up and 
postmodern posh. A searching, angular 
mind in a peasant’s hungry body. 


HARVARD SQUARE 
BREW MOON RESTAURANT AND Mi- 
CROBREWERY, 50 Church St., Cam- 
bridge, 499-BREW. $6-$10. Third branch 
of popular downtown restaurant/bar. A 
brewpub, but initially the food was so much 
better and more interesting than at other 
brewpubs that we are going to call it a 
bistro. Pretty good wine list, too, and small 
plates to go with either beverage. Serious 
desserts. Of the ales, the darkest and 
strongest are the best. BR Sun., 11 a.m. to 
3 p.m., with live jazz at noon. 

CAFE OF INDIA, 52a Brattle St, Cam- 
bridge, 661-0683. $10-$18 (lunch buffet, 
$6.95). A conventional Indian restaurant 
menu near. Harvard Square, bearing some 
notable vegetarian dishes: especially a 
stunning okra specialty, bhindi masala 
kadahi. Fine fried appetizers and stuffed 
breads. Desserts for hardcore escapists 





only. 
CAMBRIDGE COMMON, 1667 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, 547-1228. $5-$10. A bar- 
restaurant right at the gates of Harvard 
Law School, but with diner-style Mom food 
and no attitude. Microbrews on tap, the 
best sweet-potato fries around, and all the 
mac-and-cheese, meat loaf, and garlic 
mashed potatoes you can handle. Plus a 
soup of the day, a grilled fish of the day, a 
fruit crisp of the day, and — yes! — a 
bread pudding of the day. BR All-you-can- 
eat buffet on Sun., 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

CASABLANCA, 40 Brattle St., Cambridge, 
876-0999. $14-$21 (lunch, $7-$9). New 
chef Ana Sortun has brought the most 
Mediterranean and least studenty food yet 
to this much-upscaled post-Brattle Theatre 





hangout. Bogart and Bergman wanna-bes 
can find the smoking section and practice 
their accents while grazing on excellent 
North African breads and spreads, fine en- 
trées of roasted cod and grilled lamb, and 
serious desserts. Great murals of the film. 
BR Sat. and Sun., 11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
CHEZ HENRI, One Shepard St., Cam- 
bridge, 354-8980. $17-$22. A classic 
French bistro with a Cuban flair: loud, ca- 
sual, warm, and nourishing. Try the 
steamed mussels in creamy saffron broth, 
blanquette de veau on egg noodies, steak 
frite with sofrito and fries, trout a la meu- 





niére, lemon hazelnut tartlette. Cuban bar 
food is available until midnight, Fridays 
through Saturdays. BR Sun., 11 a.m. to 2 


p.m. 
GRAFTON STREET, 1280 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, 497-0400. $10-$17. (lunch, $6 
to $11) This place is pure New Harvard 
Square: pretty, woody, slightly tony, trendy 
as all heck. The dishes sound Irish but are 
mostly profuse takes on New American 
ideas. Your best bet is to enjoy the simpler 
stuff (salads, fish and chips), the excellent 
beer selection, and the buzz around the 
bar. BR Sun., 14 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

THE HARVEST, 44 Brattle St, Cambridge, 
868-2255. $17-$29. Meet the new Harvest, 
quite different than the old. The new one 
still focuses on New England foodstuffs, 
but the cheffery is professional and poised, 
the flavors intriguingly sour, and the 
desserts make memories. Menu changes 
weekly, but see if they still have monkfish 
marsala and bread pudding. BR Sun., 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

HENRIETTA’S TABLE, 1 Bennett St., 
Charles Hotel, Cambridge, 661-5005. $11- 
$18. Freshness is the theme here, with a 
farmstand built right into the decor. Chefs 
visible in an open kitchen prepare down- 
home, cozy country fare, as well as simple 
but inspired continental cuisine and fresh- 
baked desserts. Stop by for the generous 
Sunday brunch. BR Sun., noon to 3 p.m. 
RIALTO, 1 Bennett St. (Charles Hotel), 
Cambridge, 661-5050. $19-$32. Despite 
the Mediterranean name and format, it is 
the traditional French food that impresses. 
Hotel guests give the room an upscale and 
older crowd, but a less formal tone than 
you might expect lets everyone enjoy. 
RISING MOON, 24 Holyoke St., Cam- 
bridge, (617) 868-9560. $7-$10. The sec- 
ond Tibetan restaurant in New England, 
with a variety of dishes that seem like 
milder versions of Indian or Chinese dish- 
es. We recommend Tibetan tea and every 
form of * > (dumplings) — includ 
dessert chura momo with sweetened cot- 
tage cheese inside. 

SANDRINE’S BISTRO, 8 Holyoke St., 

Cambridge, 497-5300. $15-$29. Pretty se- 
tious and beautifully composed food, espe- 


Continued on page 22 
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Cially for something called a bistro, but the 
dedication to the food of Alsace ensures 
that soups and entrées will have hearty, 
bistro-like flavors. And then there’s the sig- 
nature pizza-like flammekueche, loaded 
with onions and smoked bacon. Fabulously 
composed desserts. 

TANJORE, 18 Eliot St. (Harvard Square), 
Cambridge, 868-1900. $9-$13. (Daily buf- 
fet, $6.95) At last, an Indian restaurant that 
breaks out of the traditional Punjabi menu 
and promotes novel regional dishes, espe- 
cially the sweet-hot cooking of Western 
India, such as the “dokia & patra” appetiz- 
er, bhel, and shrimp no paatio. But don’t 
miss the Bengali version of cauliflower and 
potatoes, nor the South Indian dosa dish- 
es. Outstanding rice and breads, too. 
WEST SIDE GRILL, 1680 Mass Ave, Cam- 
bridge, 441-5566. $15-$22. The poshifica- 
tion of the Harvard-Porter neighborhood 
continues with this-new little bistro. Quite 
competent Mediterranean food, light on the 
meat, and a cozy bar that nicely walks the 
line between stylish and friendly. Check out 
the deconstructed tuna nigoise appetizer 
and any kind of soup. Three-course vegan 
menu for $25. 


INMAN SQUARE 
AKBAR INDIA RESTAURANT, 1248-50 
Cambridge St., Cambridge, 497-6548. $7- 
$15 (lunch, $5-$7). The usual Indian menu, 
plus some valuably different South Indian 
small plates, such as masala dosai. Try the 
pastry-wrapped samosas, the oddly spiced 
aloo bada and dahi vada, the mint-corian- 
der chutney, garlic nan, and any of the tan- 
doori dishes. 

EAST COAST GRILL, 1271 Cambridge 
St., Cambridge, 491-6568. $8-$26. En- 
larged and leaning now toward premium 
fresh seafood, but still the greatest place 
with the least pretense for barbecue, grilled 
meat, soulful side dishes, and super-spicy 
hot dishes, clearly labeled. BR Latin 
brunch Sun., 11 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
MIDWEST GRILL, 1124 Cambridge St., 
Cambridge, 354-7536. $11-$17. The 
Brazilian contribution to barbecue is chur- 
rasco rodizio, which translates to a lot of 
meat for $16.95. Roasting spits are 
brought to your table: pork, beef, chicken, 
lamb, and more, in endless rotation. Other 
Brazilian specials are good, too, and the 
vibe is unfailingly friendly. 

OLE MEXICAN GRILL, 11 Springfield St., 
Cambridge, (617) 492-4495. $9-$17. This 
is about as good as Mexican cooking gets 
in Boston: the fresh things are fresh, the 
fried things are crunchy, and the cooking of 
Oaxaca and Veracruz comes through with- 
out a lot of cheesy Texas interference. The 
vibe is cheerful and lively, probably thanks 
to the excellent Mexican beer list and tot- 
teringly full margaritas. Cash only. BR Sat. 
and Sun., 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

S&S DELI, 1334 Cambridge St., Cam- 
bridge, 354-0620. $6-$13. You can get a 
bit of everything here — traditional deli 
food to innovative entrées to desserts. 
Great burgers and omelets; popular for 
weekend brunch. BR Sat. and Sun., 8 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. 

SWEET CHILI, 1172-1178 Cambridge St. 
(inman Square), Cambridge, (617) 864- 
4500. $8-$15. Believe it or not, this is 
Inman Square’s second Thai/Japanese/Ko- 
fean restaurant with a tropical fish tank in 
the foyer. Jae’s, the original, will probably 
continue to attract the college crowd, but at 
the time of our review, Sweet Chili was 
serving the best sushi we'd ever had in 
Cambridge. Japanese appetizers are good, 
too. Ironically the Thai food at this primarily 
Thai restaurant is the weakest link. 


SGUARE/MIT 


THE BLUE ROOM, One Kendall Sq., Cam- 
bridge, 494-9034. $17-$22. A quietly great 
Cambridge restaurant, especially for 
desserts. New owner Steve Johnson re- 
spects the space’s eclectic heritage of 
seafood, big flavors, and live fire, but adds 





a French bistro subtheme to its post-peas- 
ant dishes. Excellent service of wines by 
the glass and uniquely correct tea sefvice. 
BR Sun. buffet, 11 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
DADDY 0’S BOHEMIAN CAFE, 134 
Hampshire St., Cambridge, 354-8371. $9- 
$16. Beatnik decor, but a contemporary 
menu of hardwood-grilled things and com- 
fort food like macaroni and cheese, updat- 
ed with a little smoked cheese. Good mus- 
sel fritters, black-bean soup, pork chop; 
and cheap, tasty desserts. Cheap list of 
wines and ciders, too. Wear your beret. BR 
Sun., 11 a:m. to 2:p.m. 

MIRACLE OF SCIENCE, 321 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, 868-2866. $3-$9. A loud bar 
full of alternative rock and two-tone music, 
not too many MIT jokes. But great grilled 
skewers, each with tortillas and its own 
lively, creative condiment on the side. Also 


fabulous burgers with real roast potatoes. 
Young, cool-looking crowd. 

RHYTHM & SPICE, 315 Mass Ave, Cam- 
bridge, 497-0977. $9-$14. A lively, hip trib- 
ute to the English-speaking Caribbean with 
a reggae/soca beat, a beachy tone, warm 
staff, and excellent food. Try the gundy, 
festivals, escovitched fish, the coffee, and 
Staying late for the dancing. BR Sun., noon 
to 3 p.m. with live pan music. 

SALTS, 798 Main St., Cambridge, 876- 
8444. $16-$24. This tiny space has been 
home to a series of inventive bistros over 
the years, and the current occupant is 
charming and consistent. The food is New 
American with an Eastern European influ- 
ence; when we visited in the fall, that 
meant excellent Ukranian dumplings with a 
lovely roasted lamb loin. 

THAI'S, 1 Kendall Sq. (Building 300), 
Cambridge, 577-8668. $9-$16. (lunch, $6- 
$7) Lovely, elegant, uncrowded place with 
tuxedoed servers — and you can still get 
delectable Thai (and some Vietnamese) 
food. Great fried appetizers and unusual 
grilled flavor in the Vietnamese shrimp-as- 
paragus roll and grilled meats with lemon- 
grass. Also, credibly hot jumbo shrimp 
chee and a generous pad Thai. 


CAMBR 

Cc IDGE 

FRANK’S STEAK HOUSE; 2310 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge, 661-0666. $6-$19. The 
oldest steak house in Massachusetts, as 
far as anyone knows, is in the midst of a 
transformation from a blond-wood '70s 
eatery back to the dark red-meat emporium 
it was when Tip O'Neill hung out here. You 
can certainly order chicken, but be warned: 
the motto is “Home of the Boneless Sirloin 
Sizzling Platter.” 


PORTER SQUARE 
CHANGSHO, 1712 Mass Ave, Cambridge, 
(617) 547-6565. $7-$17. An elegant sur- 
vivor from the great days of Cambridge 
Szechuan restaurants, especially if you 
stick with Cantonese-style seafood and 
vegetables, such salt-and-pepper calamari, 
steamed Chilean sea bass with ginger and 
scallion, and whatever the whiteboard spe- 
cials indicate. BR Dim sum Sun., 11:30 
a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

CHRISTOPHER’S, 1920 Mass Ave, Cam- 
bridge, 876-9180. $6-$15. Serves South- 
western and Tex-Mex food, as well as 
sandwiches, burgers, and salads. A popu- 


Sweet oblivion 


Maynards Wine Gums 


The sun may finally have set on the Empire, but 
those Brits still export some tasty sweets. Al- 
though these colorful candies are emblazoned 
with words such as “claret,” “port,” “sherry,” 

and “champagne,” they don’t especially taste like 
their namesakes. But the consistency of the 
chewy morsels — a happy medium between 
gummi bears and jujubes — does allow one to 
savor their explosive fruitiness like a mouthful of 
fine wine. Mmm . . . insouciant yet impudent. Wine Gums are available for $10.99 a 
box at some Stop & Shop supermarkets. 








lar neighborhood hangout and a pleasant 
place to: linger over a beer or coffee and 
dessert. BR Sun., 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

FOREST CAFE, 1682 Mass Ave, Cam- 
bridge, 661-1634. $10-$14. Mexican-food 
fans tired of jack-cheese enchiladas and 
grilled-chicken nacho plates owe it4o them- 
selves to check out this dive 
bar—cum—Mexican joint. (The restaurant 
half used to be called Mexican Cuisine.) 
This is real regional cooking, not cheap but 
great for a change of pace. Good bets are 
the ejotes — truly remarkable green beans 
— as well as the enchiladas Trotsky and 
any fish dish made with the pumpkin-seed- 


and-peanut mole. 

PORTERHOUSE CAFE, 2046 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, 354-9793. $8-$14. Texas 
heaven. Food is heavily smoked, Texas 
Style, so start with the pulled chicken and 
various beef components. Hot barbecue 


bridge, 491-6405. $8-$14. A busy Thai store- 
front with run-of-the-mill curries and an excel- 
lent menu of Thai salads. In “yum nuer,” for 
example, slices of sirloin sparkle with chili 
and lime. Lovely Thai-style iced tea. No beer. 
TEMPLE BAR, 1688 Mass Ave, Cam- 
bridge, (617) 547-5055. $8-$18. Outra- 
geously popular yupscale bar from the 
owners of nearby Grafton Street. Amid 
oak, leather, and vintage posters, Harvard 
Law kids and their profs mingle with hip 
young Cantabrigians and middle-aged 
bookish types who still populate the neigh- 
borhood. The fusion menu is more about 
aspiration than execution; its few smart, in- 
ventive ideas (lemon thyme in the clam 
chowder) are overshadowed by the pure 
gooey quantity of most dishes. Magnificent 
baked-potato plate, though. 


BANGKOK BASIL, 1374 Beacon St. 
(Coolidge Corner), Brookline, 739-1236. 
$7-$13. A pleasant Thai restaurant with 
some unusual Indonesian dishes as well, 
catering to immigrants and foreign stu- 
dents, as well as eager Brookline Anglos. 
Don't miss ayam goreng for an appetizer, 
chili salmon for a main dish, or nasi goreng 
if you are by yourself and want to try a cou- 
ple of the Indonesian treats on one platter. 
CAFE ST. PETERSBURG, 236 Washing- 
ton St. (Brookline Village), 277-7100. $9- 
$19 (lunch, $4-$8). At last a serious, ele- 
gant Russian restaurant, featuring cool, 
neoclassical renditions of flavorful Russian 
dishes. Nothing sloppy about the borscht 
here, nor the blini, the pozharski cutiet, or 
chicken tabaka. A lot of neat vegetarian 
surprises, like beet pancakes, vegetarian 
Stuffed cabbage with raisins, and a great 
venigret beet-potato salad. Waiters wear 
tuxedos even at lunch. 

FIVE SEASONS, 1634 Beacon Street 
(Washington Square), Brookline, 731- 
2500. $10-$17 A storefront macrobiotic 
restuarant from Jamaica Plain hits the big 
time in Brookline. Ignore the contradictions 
and enjoy the excellent chowders, sea- 
vegetable salads, basic grains, stir-fries, 
and — if your diet allows — stperb 
seafood entrees. Just watch out for any- 
thing that usually employes dairy products, 
sugar, or eggs, such as most of the 
desserts. BR Sat. 11 a.m.-3 p.m., Sun. 10 
a.m.-3 p.m. 

FUGAKYU, 1280 Beacon Street (Coolidge 
Comet), Brookline, (617) 734-1268. $15- 
$40. Large, beautiful restaurant serving 
many kinds of Japanese food at a high 
level, not just sushi, although the sushi and 
sashimi are very good. And the sushi bar 
circled by a ring of moving wooden ships is 
a conversation piece. Some highlights 
were the caterpillar maki, sashimi, tempu- 
ra, and the really deligious tempura (fried) 
ice cream. 

GINZA, 1002 Beacon St. (Audubon Circle), 
Brookline, 566-9688. $11-$44. Arguably 
the best sushi bar in Boston, certainly one 
of the most avant-garde, yet well-grounded 
in tradition, as evidenced by the more than 
20 brands of sake, the wide range of 
cooked appetizers, and the solid tempura 
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and teriyaki. Somewhat random service 
won't bother those who come in expecting 
to share tastes. 
INDIAN CAFE, 1665 Beacon St. (Washing- 
ton Sq.), Brookline, 277-1752. $8-$13. 
Lunch and weekend buffet cheaper. Not 
wildly innovative Indian restaurant, but a 
good hand with the spices, both generous 
and varied from dish to dish. Good soups 
and fried appetizers, really tasty vindaloo, 
and channa masala that makes those 
chickpeas sing. Modern and trim little din- 
ing room. 
KOKOPELLI CHILI CO., 1648 Beacon St. 
(Washington Square), Brookline, 277- 
2880. $7-$15 Ignore the name and the 
seven kinds of chile and go through the 
New Mexico-style dishes with one or more 
of their superb margaritas. Don't miss the 
sopaipillas, grilled vegetables, and a side 
of sweet-potato fries. A fun, bar kind of at- 
mosphere that some kids will also enjoy, 
but not hokey. Probably should be hokier, 
in fact. BR Sun., 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
MATT MURPHY’S, 14 Harvard St. (Brook- 
line Village), 232-0188. $6-$16. Real Irish 
pub with good food. Actually rather Irish 
good food at that. Very bizarre, but every- 
one else is too busy enjoying to make much 
of the situation. Insanely large portions, too. 
Don’t miss anything with the french fries 
and homemade ketchup, the various savory 
pies, soups, salads — really, anything. BR 
Sun., 11:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
PANDAN LEAF, 250 Harvard St. 
(Coolidge Corer), Brookline, 566-9393. 
$6-$29 (lunch, $6-8). Boston's third and 
maybe best-yet Malaysian restaurant. Cer- 
tainly the best-looking, with a modern 
bistro style. A few highlights of this novel 
cuisine are the pandan-leaf Jobak as an ap- 
petizer, the gado-gado salad, spicy In- 
donesian chicken, and a soupy bubur cha 
cha for dessert. Explanatory menu and 
many “safe” dishes make this an easy 
place to jump in, or bring a group. 
RUBIN’S KOSHER RESTAURANT, 500 
Harvard St. (JFK Crossing), Brookline, 
566-8761. $4-$8. The only Boston kosher 
restaurant that vies with the better Manhat- 
tan delis in the all-important pastrami cate- 
gory. Warm, non-exclusionary atmosphere. 
The only problem is, 30 days later you're 
hungry again. BR Sun., 8 a.m.-noon 
SICHUAN GARDEN, 295 Washington St., 
Brookline, 734-1870. $7-$26. Serious 
Szechuan menu in a very plesant room. 
Not everything is great, but the sichuan 
pork dumpling with roasted chili vinaigrette, 
ma pau tofu, sauteed stringbeans and 
“camphur smoked duck” certainly are. One 
of the most regionally focused Chinese 
restaurants around, on what is still a lot of 
people’s.favorite region. 
TABERNA DE HARO, 999 Beacon St., 
Brookline, (617) 277-8272. $10-$15 (tapas 
gost less). The most modern Spanish 
tapas place in the city may also be the 
most. authentic: there really are no dinners 
per se, and the food is tuned salty and 
-small..to. complement the -dry. sherries: of 
Spain. A great evening if you like this kind 
of eating, and better if you connect early 
and often with the grilled asparagus, white 
anchovies, pollo en pepitoria, shrimp in 
garlic. oil, or the cheese platter. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE TAVERN, 914 
Washington St., Brookline, 232-8989. $10- 
$16. Loud and. dark, with very effective 
food either with or without beer and wine. 
Don’t miss anything roasted, . especially 
sweetbreads, nor the risotti or pilaf-type 
dishes. There are no desserts, but a new 
bakery opened at the same time across the 
street. 
YOKOHAMA, 238 Washington St., Brook- 
line Village, 734-6465. $9-$21 (lunch, $7- 
$9). Small jewel box of a Japanese restau- 
rant, with some good Korean dishes as 
well. Wide selection of appetizers and 
sushi, generous entrées of tempura, noo- 
die soups, and teriyaki. Don't miss the 
“stone pot bibim-bap” or the combo tempu- 
a. 
ZAATAR’S OVEN, 242 Harvard Street 
(Coolidge Comer), Brookline, 731-6836. 
$9-$14. Zaatar’s has added sit-down din- 
ners to its popular brunch-lunch flatbread 
bakery. The new room and menu are dairy- 
kosher in Israeli-Mediterannean mode; the 
kitchen knows modern cuisine and what do 
with a fish. Early picks are the six-bean 
soup, “merguize kabobs” (faux sausage of 
fish), and the chocolate bread pudding. 
Service is evolving, and the wood-fired 
oven could get more play. 
ZAFTIGS, 335 Harvard St. (Coolidge Cor- 
ner), Brookline, 975-0075. $7-$T3. Despite 
the name, a very un-nostaigic, postmodern 
kind of delicatessen with generally excel- 
lent food and very reasonable desserts. 
Un-nostaigic means low-fat pastrami, 
chicken soup, and such, but also glorious 
cored beef, whitefish salad not to have to 
die for, and excellent daily sorbets. BR 


Daily, all day. 


Newton 


CHUNG SHIN YUAN, 183 California St, 
Newton, 964-0111. $2-$8 (brunch). Week- 
days, this is a run-of-the-mill 
Mandarin/Szechuan restaurant. But the 
Taiwanese brunch here on Saturdays and 
Sundays is Newton’s best-kept secret. Line 
up by 11:15 for the 11:30 opening and 
enjoy jellyfish salad (better than it sounds), 
steamed pork dumplings, and fried bread 
dipped in a bow! of sweet soy milk. BR Sat. 
and Sun., 11:30-2:30 pm. 

JOHNNY’S LUNCHEONETTE, 30 Langley 
Rd. (Newton Centre), Newton, 527-3223. 
$5-$12. Too many concepts — '50s diner, 
postmodern revival, Jewish deli,-kid-friend- 
ly — but the good food makes a certain 
sense of it. | especially recommend the 
Jewish-identified stuff like matzoh-ball 
soup. Reuben sandwiches, stuffed cab- 
bage, and kosher-style hot dogs. Only tren- 
doid thing is the wall art; otherwise good 
attitude, tasteful even. BR Daily, all day. 











RED CLAY, 300 Boylston Street (Atrium 
Mall) Chestnut Hill, 965-7000. $14-$25. A 
pleasant Mediterranean room from the 
owners of Rialto which deserves to outlive 
its initial plan of serving working mothers. 
The reformatted place is the junior version 
of Rialto the owners said they didn’t want 





to do, but I'm glad they did, and soisa | 
growing crowd (including working moth- 
ers). There is actual red clay for the wee 
ones, gourmet pizza and apple pie for the 
older kids, and some superb wood-roasted 
red-clay casseroles for the adults. 

SABRA, 45 Union St. (Newton Centre), 
Newton, 964-9275. $5-$15. A typical Is- 
raeli/Middie East restaurant with an out- 
standing luncheon buffet ($6.50). Invest 
heavily in the rice-and-lentil dardara, egg- 
plant moussaka, tabouleh, spicy hummus, 
and such. On the meat side of the menu, a 
cute trick of spicing the shwarma like pas- 
trami, with coriander seed and mustard. 
SOL AZTECA, 75 Union St. (Newton Cen- 
tre), Newton, 964-0920. $12-$18. The 
area’s best Mexican restaurant, admittedly 
not a very competitive honor, opens a 
beautifully decorated branch in Newton 
Centre. No dilution in such classics as the 
grilled shrimp in cilantro sauce, puero en 
adobo, and evident improvement in stan- 
dard Mexican items like chicken enchi- 
ladas. Mexican coffee with cloves and a 
homemade cheesecake. 


Somerville 


DALI, 415 Washington St.; Somerville, | 
661-3254. $17-$22 (entrées); $3.50-$7.50 
(tapas). A rare outpost for Spanish-from- 
Spain cooking. Tapas capture the tone and 
savor of the original, from slices of potato 
omelet and fresh anchovy fillets to garlicky 











potato salad and sautéed portobello mush- 
rooms. Starting at $3.50 a pop, you can af- 
ford to experiment. . 

EAST ASIA, 868 Broadway (Powderhouse 
Sq.), Somerville, 666-8282. $6-$9. A tiny, 
out-of-the-way place with great, great 
Asian food. The menu is North Chinese | 
and Thai, but the keynote is loving treat- | 
ment of basic ingredients in dishes like chili 
eggplant, royal tofu, and spicy squid. | 
EVOO, 118 Beacon Street, Somerville, 
(617) 661-3866. $16-$23. Chef Peter Mc- 
Carthy, late of the Bostonian Hotel, boldly 
opens Somerville’s most expensive restau- 
rant and the foodie stampede begins. | 
When he’s on, he’s on: buttermilk-fried 
oysters, sweet marinated quail, and wood- 
grilled bass all show spark and substance. 
But the fast-and-loose approach to ethnic 
idioms means the food isn't always as con- 
sistent as the sculptural presentation would | 
have you believe. 
HOUSE OF TIBET KITCHEN, 235 Holland 
St. (Teele Sq.), Somerville, (617) 629- 
7567. $6-$9. The first Tibetan restaurant in 
New England, and something of a one- | 
room cultural exhibit with background | 
music, rugs on every chair and bench, and 
a potted history of Tibet on the menu. Next 
door is a Tibetan Buddhist resource center 
and gift shop, but first relax with some but- 
tered tea and really excellent momo, the 
Tibetan answer to Peking ravioli. 

JOHNNY D’S UPTOWN RESTAURANT, 
17 Holland St. (Davis Square), Somerville, 
776-2004. $6-$14. Where else can you eat 
inventive, healthy food while sipping draft 
microbrews and listening to Luther “Guitar 
Jr.” Johnson? Try the conch fritters with 
sweet-potato fries, maverick grits, vegetari- 
an dishes, anything Southern. BR Sat. and 
Sun., 9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

PALENQUE, 300 Beacon St., Somerville, 
491-1004. $10-$15. This great little mole- 
in-the-wall proves to New Englanders that 
classic Mexican cooking can be tangy and 
complex instead of just hot. Try the cami- 
tas (pork tips in an unsweetened choco- 
late-orange sauce) or anything with the 














(Union Square), Somerville, 628-3344. 


bello mushrooms. BR Sun., noon to 3 p.m. 
VINNY’S AT NIGHT, 76 Broadway (Sulli- 
van Square), Somerville, 628-1921. $10- 
$20. Behind a convenience store called 
Vinny's Superette lurks this den of pure 
East Somerville underworld cool. Great 
chops and profuse pasta served on red- 

_ and-white-check tablecloths, and more an- 
tipasti than you can shake a stick at. Try 
the amazing pork chop in vinegar-pepper 
sauce. 


Watertown 


LE BOCAGE, 72 Bigelow Ave., Water- 
town, 923-1210. $28-$50 (three courses). 
Big-hotel French menu (but shorter) in a 
quiet Watertown storefront. Miles from the 
cutting edge, but a competent kitchen. Try 
appetizers like the curried fruit salad or the 
sausage of smoked chicken and apple. An 
easy mix of posh informality 

KAREEM’S, 600 Mt. Auburn St. (Cam- 
bridge line), Watertown, 926-1867. $6-$11. 
Cheap and delectable. Also authentically 
homemade, with real lemon juice in every 
dish, and plenty of red pepper and garlic. 
No atmosphere, but outstanding platters of 
falafel, kibbeh, hummus, marinated ke- 
babs, and a powerful sautéed chicken. 
Several vegetarian dinners. Closed week- 
end nights. 

STELLINA, 47 Main St. (Watertown Sq.), 
Watertown, 924-9475. $11-$19: Trendy 
northern Italian food with counter-trendy 
pleasant service and reservations. Try any- 
thing grilled, anything stuffed, and your fa- 
vorite pastas. Appetizers and desserts are 
a notch above entrées, so consider a 
graze. Informal despite popularity; a loyal 
crowd with an academic tinge. 


Out of Town 


BLACKSMITH SHOP, Rte 6a, Truro Cen- 
ter, 508- 349-6554. $11-$23. If you put this 
summer restaurant year-round in, say, 
Somerville, it would develop quite a reputa- 
tion. Of course, one Cape Cod advantage 
is fresh-caught seafood, and this kitchen 
exploits it well. Outstanding on familiar 
dishes like crab cake and créme brilée, 
and also on some reaches like seared scal- 
lops with a curry emulsion sauce. And you 
can show up in jeans! 
CAMPANIA, 504 Main Street, Waltham, 
(781) 894-4280. $16-$29. Remember how 
much fun Italian restaurants used to be, 
before the experts ruined them? Campa- 
nia, named for the province around Naples, 
is all that — with better desserts. It does 
get expensive, but you won't be disapoint- 
ed by the excellent wood-grilled and roast- 
ed meats, seafood specials and pasta 
dishes, risotto en cartocho, and anything 
creamy or chocolate or both. Old-style jum- 
bled décor and hearty volume. 
CARAMBOLA, 663 Main Street, Waltham, 
(781) 899-2244. $7-$20 (lunch, $5-$8) 
Rather posh, rather refined, completely de- 
licious version of Cambodian home-style 
cooking as it might have been in an affluent 
home. The Perry family of Elephant Walk 
fame have focused on this purely Cambo- 
dian (except well-selected wines and 
desserts) restaurant worth a trip to 
Waltham from anywhere east of Phnom 
Penh. Order from each of five categories, 
but don’t miss the spring rolls and the 
carambola salad among the grilled delights 
and light curries. 
GALA, 138 Mass Ave, Arlington, (781) 
646-1404. $10-$17. Chef Bob Buoniconti, 
late of the East Somerville hideout Vinny's, 
gamely sallies around the Mediterranean 
with salt cod from Portugal, tapas from 
Spain, pasta from Italy, and pineapple 
pizza from somewhere inside his own 
head. There are a couple standouts on the 
appetizer menu (chourigo paté, daily an- 
tipasto), and otherwise it’s not bad for the 
‘burbs, and good value for money. 
IPANEMA RESTAURANT AND CHUR- 
RASCARIA, 106 Southville Rd. (comer of 
Rt. 85), Southborough, (508) 460-6144. 
$8-$16. Fifty minutes from Boston, but 
close enough to the Brazilian community of 
Framingham for top-notch mandioca frita, 
pastels, a superb muqueca of shrimp and 
halibut, and. an uncrowded churrasco 
(Brazilian barbecue). Big American-style 
roadhouse — comfortable if unexotic. Live 
music and feijoada on weekend nights. 
KATAHDIN, 106 High St., Portland, ME, 
(207) 774-1740. $11-$15. A terrific New 
American bistro in Portland, which is 
emerging as the hippest of the reviving 
New England cities. Don't miss the crab 
and scallop dishes, the comfort food, or 
any of the several chocolate desserts. 
PROSE, 352a Mass Ave, Arlington, (781) 
648-2800. $14-$20. Behind the curious 
name lurks a cheery, if bare-bones, corner 
restaurant entirely dedicated to the cre- 
ative flights of its chef and owner, Debbie 
Shore. The menu rarely repeats itself from 
night to night, and regular visitors are treat- 
ed to a series of rewarding experiments 
with more ingredients than we have space 
to list. Search out the soft wild-mushroom 
polenta and any dish that includes grilled 
fish. 
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SPUNKY, PETITE 
Mid-20s, Asian, ener- 
getic, outgoing, enjoys 
Clubbing, dining out, con- 
certs. ing SM, 20+, 
for friendship first. 
ee 

NORTHERN 
EXPOSURE 
Intellectual, adventure- 
some, eclectic girl from 
the Southwest, 31, with 
many interests- Annie 
Lennox, runs along the 
Charles, city exploration, 
taking photos and mango 
sorbet to name but a few. 
Seeking _ intelligence, 
curiosity and irreverence 
from educated guy, 29- 
37, for long-term relation- 
ship, for sharing interests 
and other urban adven- 

tures. 177131 


telligent, caring blonde, 
19, with blue eyes and 
sense of humor, enjoys 
Italian or Mexican cui- 
sine, Sarah MacLachian, 
timeless romance films 
and shopping! Seeking a 
caring, hard-working, 
successful guy, 18-25, 
with sense of humor, for 
dating, nice dinners, 
catching a play and more. 
27119 
7% A RARE wa x 
ve parrots. irited, 
multi facetted SWF. 33, 
seeking bright-eyed, 
im 0 SM, 30-40, bird 
iast for long term 
nesting. | enjoy cultural 
events, nature walks, 
travel, . 6217 
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WORTH THE TIME 
Funny, intelligent, bubbly 
alternative yuppie girl, 25, 
in-shape Virgo, enjoys 
The Cure, concerts, the 
theater, spending time 
with friends, travel, volun- 
teer work and attending 
charity events. In search 
of intelligent, slightly sar- 
castic guy, 26-33, with 
direction and a good 
head on his shoulders, 
for dating, exploits 
together as well as taking 
time to unwind. #97124 
Sparkly, veggie-eating, 
sensualist SJF, 29, seeks 
creative, curious, and 
beauteous vegetarian 
SJM, 27-35, for shared 
growth and aesthetic 
quests. @6165 

OKAY LADS... 
've got a plan. Post- 
expat dodgy scam 
artis/science diva, seeks 
subversive Bond boy, for 
world domination.Bring 
techno know-how, taste 
for martinis and slick wit, 
to smooth botched get- 
aways. SF, 24. "6037 

Hi, | AM... 

a SAF college student, 
petite, nice and funny, 
enjoy reading, listening to 
music, dining, cooking, 
movies and conversa- 
i Love to meet 
someone who is very 
nice and kind, has a 
sense of humor, for 
friendship first. 275158 

MOSTLY MOD 
Funny, smart and hip SF, 
24, reddish blonde/blue, 
great figure, e' book- 

, record ing, 


stores 
“cheap eats, and-good art. 


Seeking tall, slim, attrac- 
tive, intelligent guy 24-30 
to:see choice bands with, 
go to museums, take 
road trips, and other stuff. 
5661 


_ 
; 


Pa 


BE MY VALENTINE 
30 aeneene. petite 
female, old-fashioned 
type, honest, sincere, 
caring, seeks true love, 
30-38, with similar quali- 
ties, for term rela- 


POETRY IN MOTION 
Creative, thoughtful and 
sometimes zany DF, 31, 
blonde/blue, great figure, 
enjoys fiction writing, 
evening-long conversa- 
tion, music from Tom 
Waits to Ella Fitzgerald, 
tennis and more. in 
search of possible long- 
term relationship with 
thoughtful, _ intelligent, 
attractive and fit guy, 30- 
40, for dining out, adven- 
turous pursuits and an 
occasional board game! 
#o 5687 


ABLE TO LAUGH 
Friendly, outgoing SF, 31, 
dark blonde/biue, nice 
smile, enjoys sporting 
events, anything out- 
doors, Italian cuisine and 
“Animal House”. Seeking 
honest, hard-working, 
mature guy, 30-45, for 
dinners, drinks and 
catching the game. 
™4882 

HIGH STANDARDS? 
French SWF, 31, PhD, 
attractive, fit, with high 
standards, seeks intelli- 
gent, attractive, sophisti- 
cated SM, preferably 
francophile/French, 27- 
35, into mind-stimulating 
conversation, the arts, 
traveling, for friendship, 
perhaps more. #73010 _ 

JUST NOT RIGHT 
23 year old original, a lit- 
tle warped, into laughing, 
snowboarding more 
wannabe than anything), 
live bands, football and 
terrible movies. Seeking 
SWM, who's fun. #95789 


CREATIVE & 
SENSITIVE 
Spritely, slender, blue- 
eyed, young lover of 
sound and color, with 
crooked sense of humor, 
seeks kind, open-mind- 
ed, challenging, older 
mentor gentleman, 
with stability. 4202 
VIVACIOUS BLOND 

Tall, blue-eyed slice of 
apple pie, professional, 
educated, sometimes 
sarcastic, always witty, 
seeks fun, affectionate, 
grounded SM, 28-40, to 
share Boston, outdoors, 
film, love of words, 
beer and __ laughter. 
74185 g 
BEAUTIFUL INSIDE & 
out! SBF, 30, shy, petite, 
active, in search of SBM, 
30-35, for friendship! 
non-smoker. #4595 

SCUBA DIVER 
Pretty scuba diver, 36, 
57”, slim, long - hair, 
seeks on land adventure! 
Enjoys outdoors, running, 
violin, travel, ocean and 
romance. Seeking tall 
SWM, 35-48, 5'11"+, 
who's fit, caring and hon- 
est, for great relationship. 
™4169 

ASIAN BEAUTY 
SF, 22, petite, introspec- 
tive and zany; seeking 
SM, 22-35, for romance 
and fun at night. Big 
biceps and strong pecs 
would help. Let's get it 
on, baby! #74439 

I’M TOO BUSY! 
One can never be too 
busy to date... but the 
hunt? SWF, 32, 
blonde/blue, 5’6”, attrac- 
tive, | German-looking, 
athletic, creative, entre- 
preneur- Seeking SWM, 
who's confident, funny, 
5'7"+, for a date... or two! 
m5226 


BRAINY BLONDE 
BABE 


Shapely, whip-smart, 
chic, cultured, head-turn- 
ing, blue-eyed SWF, pro- 
fessional, 23, naughty, 
but intellectual, truly 
extraordinary, seeks 
ultra-classy, older male, 
for decadent romance. 
We're both the creme de 
la creme. Do it! #9867 
COOL SCHMOOL 

Slim SF, 30, attractive, 
artsy, loves animals, digs 
nature! Into road trips, 
reading, extreme vaca- 
tions, music, laughing. 
Looking for SM, 27-34, 
with similar interests, off- 
beat humor, who's down- 
to-earth and open to 
adventure. #4853 

MAUDE 
Tom Waits, radiohead, 
Dylan, biking, poetry, 
sushi, whiskey. Passion 4 
words and smart comedy. 
Sensual, selfless, sarcas- 
tic SWF, 21, lost in 
thought, happy in silence. 
SM? Twentysomething? 
Harold? #75003 

ARTIST 
29 year old painter, 
strange and evil- with a 
goofy streak, hate meet- 
ing people in bars. Enjoy 
all types of music, love 
art, movies, in reading or 
drawing. Seeking some- 
one who has a great 
sense of humor, open- 
minded, sensitive, 
romantic, for possible 
relationship. #75151 

PARTY GIRL 

Fun, charming and 
friendly Springsteen fan, 
18, blonde/blue, enjoys 
rollerblading, clubbing 
and skiing. Seeking 
me good-looking, 
rie guy, who’s inter- 
esting and smart, for fun, 
dating and Friday night 
parties! #75164 


Fun, athletic female, 28, 
with dynamic dimples 
and ankle tattoo, enjoys 
moonlit walks, cham- 
pagne toasts, a live 
Entrain show, snow- 
baording and a good 
Anne Rice novel. 
Searching for fun-loving, 
mysterious guy to travel 
the world to the end of 
the galaxy! #75230 
BRUINS FAN 
Cute, professional SWF, 
32, petite non-smoker, 
love the ocean, 
rollerblading, biking, 
backgammon; museums, 
racing fast cars and love 
traveling to DC an San 
Francisco. Seeking tall, 
professional SWM, 30- 
39, non-smoker, for fun 
and much of the above! 
775761 
CONVERSAZIONE 
SBF, 27, fit, 5’7”, attrac- 
tive, writer, seeks fit, 
attractive man (5’9”+) for 
movie dates, poetry read- 
ings and the occasional 
cup of coffee. #4894 


RIGHTEOUS BABE 
SF, recently athletic, 29, 
5’7”, independent, attrac- 
tive and creative, Wiccan, 
seeks free spirit as 
“Phishing” friend, for New 
Year's and possible 
romance. 174877 


CAN YOU KEEP UP? 
Busy, professional SWF, 
22, red/blue, trim and tal- 
ented, desires indepen- 
dent, well-read, attractive 
older man, 30-40, for low- 
key evenings. #75464 


SKI ADDICT 
Nice SF, 33, blonde/ 
green, with craziness of 
Kate Hepburn, believes 
one should be friendly to 
all. | enjoy New Order, my 
rottweiler, drinks on a 
Caribbean Beach, my job 
(honestly), and Jackie 
Chan films. Seeking con- 
fident, not cocky, man, 
29-36, for long-term rela- 
tionship, skiing and who 
understand’s the addic- 
tion of skiing. #5561 
SEEKING SBPM 

SWF teacher, 26, 5’3”, 
brown/hazel, thick- in the 
right places, loves R&B, 
travel, laughing. Seeking 
good-looking, marriage- 
minded, — professional, 
kind, confidant man, for 
long-term __ relationship. 
73406 


SASSY BLONDE CHIC 

Looking for you. Do you 
believe in destiny?.Be a 
part of mine. SF, 5’1”, 30, 
brains, body and beauty 
all in one. You- ‘cultured, 
sexy, athletic, profession- 
al, with a zest for life, 25- 
35. #74337 P 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Petite, outgoing SF, 22, 
(smoker/drinker), casual, 
international, enjoys 
dancing and adventure. 
Seeking SM, 21-27, who 
knows what taupe is. 
74381 


FUDDY DUDDY 
Witty, loyal, square SWF, 
31, dark brown/dark, 
enjoys reading, early 
Bond films and nice quiet 
dinners with Sinatra in the 
stereo. Seekin mig. loyal, 
witty guy, 32-50, 'd be 
interested in a nice Italian 
girl. Serious only. #5092 

CHEMISTRY? 
Red-haired, blue-eyed, 

ofessional. SWF, 28, 
ardworking and real, 
seeks sharp, _ stylish, 
down-to-earth, _profes- 
sional male, 29-35, for 
rollerblading, daytrips, 
ood beer/coffee, com- 
ortable company and 
chemistry! 272685 
SHEENA IS 

One-time New. Wave ge 
now doctoral student, 29, 
seeks nice boy with 
rock roots, {for burgers, 
subversion and Scr. : 
™5680 


MAIDEN IN DISTRESS 
Looking for Don Quixote, 
to ba windmills! Only 
fools for love need apply! 
SF, 28. 5694 


BEER 
Keep readin SWF, 
5'7", brown/blue, 26. 
Outgoing, very pretty, fun, 
loves good food, drinks, 
and company. Seeking 
WM, cute, GAP/ 
Abercrombie type. 
76219 
VEGETARIAN 
ECOLOGIST 
Me: 23, 5'4”, 110lIbs, 
red/blue, enjoys hiking, 
biking, canoeing, garden- 
ing, Ben&Jerry’s, soy, 
birkenstocks, pottery, 
photography, painting, 
reraphaelites, _ Italian 
enaissance, tea, 92.5, 
jazz. You: 25-30, similar 
interest. #97127 
| dig dogs and drawing. 
Lovely F, 34, 
artist/teacher, seeks edu- 
cated, successful dude, 
5'6"+, non-smoker, chival- 
rous, fun, possible long- 
term relationship. #74375 
GOTHIC BLONDE 

Spiritual, pretty, thin, 5’2”, 
actress/renaissance 
woman, seeks beautiful 
Bowie-esque, thin 
androgyne, 20-35, for 
hauntingly, hypnotic, fog- 
laden evenings. |. love 
movies, clubs (Man Ray), 
feline fanatic and animal 


worshipper. 6006 
SINGLE 
FEMALE/30/SLIM 
Playful, engaging, affec- 
tionate, love, marriage, 
children, intense, direct, 
non-conformist, spiritual, 
evolving, seeks friend, 
partner, lover, 27-35, 

easy-going, yet adventur- 
ous, loves nature, humor- 
ous, passionate, spirited, 
for love, romance, walks, 
and talks, #76013 





Brainy, bicycling beauty, 
34, with invincible opti- 
mism, and_ infectious 
laughs, seeks playful, left- 
ist, punster Mister, for cre- 
ative synergy, unbridled 
affection, serious frivolity, 
hiking, world travel, and 
building a family. ##4757 


GREEN-EYED KITTY... 
looking for fun/friendship. 
| enjoy Indie films/crazy 
music. Seeking opposite 
of stupid, calm, settled, 
shy, bored homebody. Fit, 
fun, and frisky, | wanna go 
out and play. Got any 
yarn? 26079 

MOUNTAINHIKER — 
SWF, 32, 5’9”,. 120lbs, 
attractive, athletic, over- 
achieving, Ivy grad man- 
agement consultant, 
seeks fun-loving, athletic, 
successful, attractive, 
happy, truly sincere SWM, 
28-38, for city and moun- 
tain adventures. 276007 — 


~ CREATIVE SOULS 

Artist, 28, 5'9”, long curly 
brown/brown, who cher- 
ishes passion, creativity, 
sarcastic humor and intel- 
ligence, enjoys art, music, 
poetry and theater. 
Honest, deep, ‘real’ per- 
son seeks other kindred 
souls. 6036 _ 


WHEN | GROW UP 
Quick-witted shopaholic, 
33, spikey bidnde/blue- 
ray, FNX listener, Henry 

ollins fan, enjoys the 
occasional dirty novel, 
theater, concert-going, 
and swimmin: in 
“garbage cans”. Seeking 
artistic, honest, creative 
“Mad Max”, 28-38, who's 
patient and caring, for 
long-term _ relationship, 
going to show, late night 
tea and... £25470 


ASIAN BEAUTY | 
Attractive, sweet, open- 
minded, honest, fit, 
humorous, ambitious 
SAF, values family. 
Seeking secure, success- 
ful, kind, considerate SM, 
28-35, for friendship/LTR. 
75279 

ABOVE AVERAGE 
Sweet blonde-haired 
trainer/model, 30, nice 
and humorous, (like 
Elaine on _ Seinfeld), 
enjoys working out, four- 
wheeling, football games 
and comedy _ clubs. 
Seeking long-term rela- 
tionship with muscular 
construction type guy, 29- 
36, with equal parts looks 
and maturity and who’d 
do anything to help peo- 
ple out. #75582 é 

LARGE & LOVELY — 
Looking to kick back with 
someone who has an 
excellent sense of humor, 
enjoys good conversa- 
tion, wonderful food and a 
great bottle of wine. I’m 
an attractive, full-figured 
woman, who's looking to 
meet someone who 
laughs easily, speaks 
freely and knows how to 
relax. 275381 
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COME AND GET ME 
SBF, 32, 5’7”, with great 
sense of humor, seeks 
spontaneous, down-to- 
earth, romantic SWM, 30- 
37, for dating and long- 
term relationship. #75167 


OUTDOORSY 
Friendly, active SHF, 24, 
black/brown, visually 
impaired with glasses, 
enjoys live music, base- 
ball, city walks and come- 
dy films. Seeking mf 
ing, caring man, 25- 
with similar interests, for 
friendship and possible 
relationship. #5277 

CLUB GIRL 

’'m a 19 year old female 
with long brown hair and 
brown eyes, 135ibs, who 
loves going to clubs (a 
rave someday) kick box- 
ing and hanging with 
friends. Looking for a fun 
guy to spend some times 
with. 21914 


INDEPENDENT WOMAN 
SWF, 29, non-smoker, 
5’8”, long brown curly 
hair, brown eyes, profes- 
sional college grad, viva- 
cious and provocative, 
with desire for adventure, 
enjoys hiking, skiing, 
hockey and _ theater. 
Seeking romantic and 
spontaneous, non-smok- 
ing SWM, 28-36, for dat- 
ing. 5958 


ATARI ENTHUSIAST 
30, 5’6", 130ibs, scientist, 
enjoys mountain biking, 
movies, cooking, libraries, 
working out, micro brew- 

oy. Seeking humorous 
SWM, 28-40, challenger 
for fast paced, excitement 
filed hours of pong. 
™5588° 

DANCER 
Light-skinned beauty 
seeks great-looking male, 
late 20s-40, to teach me 
to dance salsa, etc., and 
to enjoy each other's 
company. 4915 

SEEKING ROMANCE — 
SWF, 18, 4'11”, 90lbs, 
blonde/hazel, enjoys the 
beach, movies, dancing, 
dinner, and all sports. 
Seeking romantic, sweet 
SWM, 18-25, to sweep 


me off my feet. #5530 
TARZAN=JERK 
Professional SWF, Jane, 
34, world weary Brit, 
blonde, blue eyes, 
buxom, seeks tall, upbeat 

SBM. 5397 


SWF, thirty-ish, attractive 
PhD, career-committed, 
skier, mountain biker, fire- 
side novel reader, seeks 
active, educated, profes- 
sionally content, felation- 
ship-minded SWM, 33-43, 
with dry wit and map 
reading Skills. #73448 
Attractive female, 30, with 
herpes, seeks handsome 
man, 28-35, into exercis- 
= movies, Barges for 
ating, le _relation- 
ship #75020. 
«SLACK BEAUTY BEAUTY 

Very attractive BF, 5’6”, 
138lbs, searching for WM, 
27-55, who’s conserva- 
tive, fun, » ambi- 
tious. #5387 


EXOTIC VEGAN 
Exotic vegan, likes going 
to parties, watching 
videos, sitting by the fire- 
place and drinking in it's 
warmth. New to Boston. | 

sing. Into electronic dance 
music, groove and ambi- 
ent. 75794 


Statuesque, attractive, fit 
DWF, 30s, both fun-loving 
kid and alluring woman, 
seeks man-who desires a 
permanent and passion- 
ate relationship. #4970 


Attractive BIWF, 24, long 
dark/dark, seeks attrac- 
tive BiWF, under 35. 
Worcester area, no cou- 
ples. 274886 


VERY YOUNG 50 
Looking for a generous 
soul, professional SWM, 
44-56, who's adventur- 
ous, passionate, sincere 
and sensitive. Not giving 
up hope that you’re out 
there. #5166 

NOTHING TO LOSE 
SWF, 22, auburrvblue, in 
search of self-sufficient, 
intelligent SM, 18-30, in 
Worcester area, for exotic 
food, shooting pool or late 
nights of quality conversa- 
tion. Tall a plus. #76091 


NOSFERATU 
DWF, (and newly sin- 
gle)29, oe tall, pretty, 
5’10”, etarian worka- 
holic uns ing Ri trooper 
or Smithfield police officer 
for light partying/weekend 
friendship. tP6069 


Pretty, rubenesque, 29 
ear old graduate student. 
rown hair, brown eyes 
seeks ensitive gentle- 
man(military a plus)27-35, 
for possible long-term 
relationship, 2615 
TAKE ME OUT — 
Broke college student 
likes to go out. SWF, 21, 
red hair, blue eyes, 5’8, 
medium build. Looking for 
male, 5'10"+, around 
same age, to show me a 
wicked good time. #76043 


SJF, with a big heart and 
a nice smile. Honest, sin- 
cere, caring man. 1. Ears 
ready to listen. 2. Arms 
willing to hold. 3. Heart 
ready to love! 98 


FUNNY ¢ 
Professional, cute, fit 
SWF, 26, .5'2”, 134lbs, 
non-smoker, seeks _pro- 
fessional SWM, 25-34, 
non-smoker, who enjoys 
laughing, romance, 
music, sports, and hon- 
esty. If that. sounds like 
you, give me a caill 
‘5906 _ 

LIVIN’ LA VIDA LOCA 
SWF, 31, full figured, 
sexy. loves kissing, cud- 
dling, classic rock, coun- 
try music, my cowboy hat, 
being different. Serious 
beach bum, let's live la 
vida loca and walk life's 
beaches together. Kisses. 
73873 

‘SLIGHTLY © 

OFF CENTER 
Full-figured, attractive, 
fun- niligh SWF, 22, seeks 

ing SWM, 21- 

3, to cut loose with. 

5768 

WHAT MUST I DO — 

to find a tall, romantic SM, 
over 30, who likes 
movies, museums, music, 
and comedy? Tall attrac- 
tive SBF, 30, wants to 
know. #3949 


NO CHEESE GROMIT! 
Professional chic, 24, 
seeks unconventional 
sone boy for fun times in 
rovidence. Up for Avon 
flicks, dinner out, live 
shows, or a game of 
pool? Creativity, honesty, 
and intelligence required. 
95727 ; 
SUPERSTITIOUS... 
Hyper realist. Punk 
rock/emo girl seeks punk 
rock/skater boy. Likes 
Jawbreaker, Modest 
Mouse, Leatherface, 
Fugazi, mie P sets, 
comics, crazy tun. Very 
+ ov Ot ea gnegeed area. 
1 


non-smoker, non- 

interested in 
building friendship with 
W/HM. Love to walk along 
the beach, nature and 


opera. 5990 
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SPUNKY, PETITE 
Mid-20s, Asian, ener- 
getic, outgoing, enjoys 
clubbing, dining out, con- 
certs. Seeking SM, 20+ 
for friendship first 
76178 

NORTHERN 
EXPOSURE 
Intellectual, adventure 

lectic girl from 

Southwest, 31, with 


nterests 


ducated 2 

for long-term relatio 
ship, for sharing 
and other urban 
tures. #7131 
QUEST FOR ROMEO 
Intelligent, caring blonde 
19, with klue eyes and 
sense of humor, enjoys 
Italian or Mexican cui- 
sine, Sarah MacLachlan 
timeless romance films 
and shopping! Seeking a 
caring hard-working 
successful guy, 18-25 
with sense of humor, for 
dating, nice dinners 
catching a play and more 
7119 

A RARE BIRD 
| love parrots. Spirited 
multi facetted SWF, 33 
seeking bright-eyed 
playful SM, 30-40, bird 
enthusiast for long term 
nesting. | enjoy cultural 
events, nature walks, 
travel, cooking. #6217 
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WORTH THE TIME 
Funny, intelligent, bubbly 
alternative yuppie girl, 25 
in-shape Virgo, enjoys 
The Cure, concerts, the 
theater, spending time 
with friends, travel, volun- 
teer work and attending 
charity events. In search 
of intelligent, slightly sar- 
castic guy, 26-33, with 
direction and a good 
head on his shoulders 
for dating, exploits 
together as well as taking 
time to unwind. #7124 
Sparkly, veggie-eating 
sensualist SUF, 29, seeks 
creative, curious, and 
beauteous vegetarian 
SJM, 27-35, for shared 
growth and_ aesthetic 
quests. #6165 

OKAY LADS... 

I've got a plan 
expat Jodgy scam 
artist/science diva, seeks 
subversive Bond boy, for 
domination.Bring 
techno know-how, taste 
artinis and slick wit 
to smooth botched get 

aways. SF, 24. #6037 

HI, | AM... 

a SAF college student 
petite, nice and funny 
enjoy reading, listening to 
music, dining, Cooking 
movies and conversa- 
tions. Love to meet 
someone who is very 
nice and kind, has a 
sense of humor, for 

friendship first. #5158 


MOSTLY MOD 
Funny, smart and hip SF 
24, reddish blonde/bliue 
great figure, enjoys book 
stores, record shopping 
cheap eats, and good art 
Seeking tall, slim, attrac- 
tive, intelligent guy 24-30 
to see choice bands with 
go to museums, take 
road trips, and other stuff 
75661 
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BE MY VALENTINE 
30 something, petite 
female old-fashioned 
type, honest, sincere 
caring, seeks true love 
30-38, with similar quali- 
ties, for long-term rela- 
tionship. #6203 


POETRY IN MOTION 
Creative, thoughtful and 
sometimes zany DF, 31, 
blonde/blue, great figure, 
enjoys fiction writing, 
evening-long conversa- 
tion, music from Tom 
Waits to Ella Fitzgerald 
tennis and more. In 
search of possible long- 
term relationship with 
thoughtful intelligent 
attractive and fit guy, 30- 
40, for dining out, adven- 
turous pursuits and an 
occasional board game! 
4 5687 

ABLE TO LAUGH 
Friendly, outgoing SF, 31 
dark blonde/blue, nice 
smile, enjoys sporting 
events anything out 
doors, Italian cuisine and 

Animal House”. Seeking 
honest hard-working 
mature guy, 30-45, for 
dinners drinks and 
catching the game 
4882 

HIGH STANDARDS? 
French SWF, 31, PhD 
attractive, fit, with high 
standards, seeks intelli- 
gent, attractive, sophisti- 
cated SM, preferably 
francophile/French, 27- 
35, into mind-stimulating 
conversation, the arts 
traveling, for friendship 
perhaps more. #3010 


JUST NOT RIGHT 
23 year old original, a lit- 
tle warped, into laughing 
snowboarding (more 
wannabe than anything) 
live bands, football and 
terrible movies. Seeking 
SWM, who's fun. #5789 


CREATIVE & 
SENSITIVE 
Spritely,. slender, blue- 
eyed, young lover of 
sound and color, with 
crooked sense of humor 
seeks kind, open-mind- 
ed, challenging, older 
mentor type gentleman, 

with stability. #4202 
VIVACIOUS BLOND 
Tall, blue-eyed slice of 
apple pie, professional, 
educated sometimes 
sarcastic, always witty 
seeks fun, affectionate 
grounded SM, 28-40, to 
share Boston, outdoors 
film, love of words, good 
beer and laughter 

4185 

BEAUTIFUL INSIDE & 
out! SBF, 30, shy, petite 
active, in search of SBM 
30-35 for friendship! 
1 noker. 4595 
SCUBA DIVER 


) agventur 


cean 
Seeking 
35-48, 5°11 


and hon 


romance 
SWM 
who's fit. caring 
est, for great relatiogshit 
@4169 

ASIAN BEAUTY 
SF >. petite ntrospe 
tive and seeking 
SM, 22-35, for romance 
and fun at night. Big 
biceps and strong pecs 
would help. Let's get it 
on, baby! #4439 

I'M TOO BUSY! 
One can never be too 
busy to date but the 
hunt SWF 32 
blonde/blue, 5’6”, attrac 
tive German-looking 
athletic, creative, entre 
preneur- Seeking SWM 
who's confident, funny, 
5'7"+, for a date... or two! 
5226 
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BRAINY BLONDE 
BABE 

Shapely whip-smart, 
chic, cultured, head-turn- 
ing, blue-eyed SWF, pro- 
fessional, 23, naughty, 
but intellectual, — truly 
extraordinary, seeks 
ultra-classy, older male, 
for decadent romance 
We're both the creme de 
la creme. Do it! #9867 


COOL SCHMOOL 
Slim SF, 30, attractive 
artsy, loves animals, digs 
nature! Into road trips 
reading, extreme vaca- 
tions, music, laughing 
Looking for SM, 27-34 
with similar interests, off- 
beat humor, who's down 
to-earth and open to 
adventure. #4853 

MAUDE 
Waits, radiohead 
Dylan biking poetry 
sushi, whiskey. Passion 4 
words and smart comedy 
Sensual, selfless, sarcas 

SWF 21 st in 


thought | 
though 


Tom 


aAppy in sience 


mething 


SM? Twentys 
5003 
ARTIST 
29 ‘year old 
strange and evil- with a 
joofy streak, hate meet- 
ng people in bars. Enjoy 
types of music, love 
art, movies, in reading or 
drawing. Seeking some- 
one who has a great 
humor open 
minded sensitive 
romantic, for possible 
relationship. #5151 


PARTY GIRL 

Fun charming and 
friendly Springsteen fan 
18, blonde/blue, enjoys 
rollerblading clubbing 
and skiing. Seeking 
young good-looking, 
friendly guy, who's inter- 
esting and smart, for fun, 
dating and Friday night 
parties! 75164 
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TOP GUN 
Fun, athletic female, 28 
with dynamic dimples 
and ankle tattoo, enjoys 
moonlit walks, cham- 
pagne toasts, a live 
Entrain show, snow- 
baording and a good 
Anne Rice novel 
Searching for fun-loving 
mysterious guy to travel 
the world to the end of 

the galaxy! #5230 

BRUINS FAN 
professional SWF 
petite non-smoker 
e the ocear 


Cute 


rollerblading biking 
backgammon, museums 
racing fast cars and love 
traveling to DC an San 
Francisco. Seeking tall 
professional SWM, 30 
39, non-smoker, for fun 
and much of the above! 
5761 
CONVERSAZIONE 
SBF, 27, fit, 5'7”, attrac 
tive, writer, seeks fit 
attractive man (5'9”"+) for 
movie dates, poetry read- 
ings and the occasional 
cup of coffee. #4894 


RIGHTEOUS BABE 
SF, recently athletic, 29 
5'7”, independent, attrac- 
tive and creative, Wiccan 
seeks free spirit as 
“Phishing” friend, for New 
Year's and_ possible 
romance. 44877 


Boston call 1-900-3 VAL EA I | 5 


CAN YOU KEEP UP? 
Busy, professional SWF, 
22, red/blue, trim and tal- 
ented, desires indepen- 
dent, well-read, attractive 
older man, 30-40, for low- 
key evenings. #5464 


SKI ADDICT 

Nice SF, 33, blonde 
green, with craziness of 
Kate Hepburn, believes 
one should be friendly to 
all. | enjoy New Order, my 
rottweiler, drinks on a 
Caribbean Beach, my job 
(honestly), and Jackie 
Chan films. Seeking con 
fident, not cocky, man 
29-36, for long-term rela 
tionship, skiing and who 
understand’s the addic- 
tion of skiing. #5561 


SEEKING SBPM 
SWF teacher, 26, 53 
brown/hazel, thick- in the 
right places, loves R&B 
travel, laughing. Seeking 
good-looking, marriage- 
minded professional 
kind, confidant man, for 
long-term relationship 
73406 


SASSY BLONDE CHIC 
Looking for you. Do you 
believe in destiny? Be a 
part of mine. SF, 5°1”, 30 
brains, body and beauty 
all in one. You- cultured, 
sexy, athletic, profession- 
al, with a zest for life, 25- 
35. 4337 
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Special appearance by 


fi he Super Shag Dancers 


Swinging Melodies 


by the 


Cha Cha Cha Allstars 4 


Awesome Prizes and Cool 


QROUGHT TO YOU BF THE BOSTON PHOEMNX PERSONALS 
Giveaways, Fashion Show, e Pizza Buffett 


Proceeds to benefit City \ Year 


INTERNATIONAL 
Petite, outgoing SF, 22 
(smoker/drinker), Casual 
international enjoys 
dancing and adventure 
Seeking SM, 21-27, who 
knows. what taupe is 
4381 

FUDDY DUDDY 
Witty, loyal, square SWF 
31 dark brown/dark 
enjoys reading early 
Bond films and nice quiet 
dinners with Sinatra in the 
stereo. Seeking big, loyal 
witty guy, 32-50, who'd be 
interested in a nice Italian 
girl. Serious only. #5092 


CHEMISTRY? 
Red-haired, blue-eyed 
professional SWF, 28 
hardworking and real 
seeks sharp stylish 
down-to-earth profes- 
sional male, 29-35, for 
rollerblading daytrips, 
good beer/coffee, com- 
fortable company and 
chemistry! #2685 


SHEENA IS 
One-time New Wave girl 
now doctoral student, 29, 
seeks nice boy with punk 
rock roots, for burgers 
subversion and Scrabble 
75680 


MAIDEN IN DISTRESS 
Looking for Don Quixote 
to battle windmills! Only 
fools for love need apply! 
SF, 28. 5694 


BEER 
Keep reading SWF 
5'7", brown/blue, 26 
Outgoing, very pretty, fun, 
loves good food, drinks, 
and company. Seeking 
SWM, cute, GAP 
Abercrombie type 
T6219 
VEGETARIAN 
ECOLOGIST 

Me: 23, 5'4", 110lIbs 
red/blue, enjoys hiking 
biking, canoeing, garden- 
ing, Ben&Jerry’s, soy 
birkenstocks, pottery, 
photography, painting, 
preraphaelites, Italian 
Renaissance, tea, 92.5, 
jazz. You: 25-30, similar 
interest. #7127 


| dig dogs and drawing 
Lovely SJF, 34, 
artist/teacher, seeks edu- 
cated, successful dude 
5’6”+, non-smoker, chival- 
rous, fun, possible long- 
term relationship. #4375 


GOTHIC BLONDE 
Spiritual, pretty, thin, 5'2” 
actress/renaissance 
woman, seeks beautiful 
Bowie-esque, thin 
androgyne, 20-35, for 
hauntingly, hypnotic, fog- 
laden evenings. | love 
movies, clubs (Man Ray), 
feline fanatic and animal 
worshipper. #6006 


SINGLE 
FEMALE/30/SLIM 
Playful, engaging, affec- 
tionate, love, marriage, 
children, intense, direct, 
non-conformist, spiritual, 
evolving, seeks friend, 
partner, lover, 27-35, 
easy-going, yet adventur- 
ous, loves nature, humor- 
ous, passionate, spirited, 
for love, romance, walks, 

and talks. #6013 


Brainy, bicycling beauty. 
34, with invincible opti 
mism and __ infectious 
laughs, seeks playful, left- 
ist, punster Mister, for cre 
ative synergy, unbridled 
affection, serious frivolity 
hiking, world travel, and 
building a family. 84757 
GREEN-EYED KITTY... 
looking for fun/friendship 
| enjoy Indie films/crazy 
music. Seeking opposite 
of stupid, calm, settled 
shy, bored homebody. Fit 
fun, and frisky, | wanna go 
out and play. Got any 
yarn? #6079 
MOUNTAINHIKER 

SWF, 32, 5'9", 120Ibs 
attractive, athletic, over- 
achieving, Ivy grad man- 
agement consultant, 
seeks fun-loving, athletic 
successful attractive 
happy, truly sincere SWM 
28-38, for city and moun- 
tain adventures. #6007 


CREATIVE SOULS 
Artist, 28, 5'9", long curly 
brown/brown, who cher- 
ishes passion, creativity 
sarcastic humor and intel- 
ligence, enjoys art, music 
poetry and theater 
Honest, deep, ‘real’ per- 
son seeks other kindred 
souls. @6036 


WHEN | GROW UP 
Quick-witted shopaholic 
33, spikey blonde/blue- 
gray, FNX listener, Henry 
Rollins fan, enjoys the 
occasional dirty novel, 
theater, concert-going 
and swimming in 
“garbage cans”. Seeking 
artistic, honest, creative 
“Mad Max”, 28-38, who's 
patient and caring, for 
long-term relationship 
going to show, late night 
tea and... #5470 


ASIAN BEAUTY 
Attractive, sweet, open- 
minded, honest, fit, 
humorous, ambitious 
SAF, values family 
Seeking secure, success- 
ful, kind, considerate SM, 
28-35, for friendship/LTR 
5279 

ABOVE AVERAGE 
Sweet blonde-haired 
trainer/model, 30, nice 
and humorous, (like 
Elaine on _ Seinfeld), 
enjoys working out, four- 
wheeling, football games 
and comedy clubs 
Seeking long-term rela- 
tionship with muscular 
construction type guy, 29- 
36, with equal parts looks 
and maturity and who'd 
do anything to help peo- 
ple out. 5582 

LARGE & LOVELY 
Looking to kick back with 
someone who has an 
excellent sense of humor, 
enjoys good conversa- 
tion, wonderful food and a 
great bottle of wine. I'm 
an attractive, full-figured 
woman, who's looking to 
meet someone who 
laughs easily, speaks 
freely and knows how to 
relax. #5381 


COME AND GET ME 
SBF, 32, 5’7”, with great 
sense of humor, seeks 
spontaneous down-to 
earth, romantic SWM, 30 
37, ‘for dating and long 
term relationship. 45167 


OUTDOORSY 
Friendly, active SHF, 24 
black/brown visually 
impaired with glasses 
enjoys live music, base 
ball, city walks and come- 
dy films. Seeking outgo- 
ing, caring man, 25-30 
with similar interests, for 
friendship and possible 
relationship. #5277 

CLUB GIRL 
I'm a 19 year old female 
with long brown hair and 
brown eyes, 135lbs, who 
loves going to clubs (a 
rave someday) kick box- 
ing and hanging with 
friends. Looking for a fun 
guy to spend some times 
with. #1914 


INDEPENDENT WOMAN 
SWF, 29, non-smoker 
5'8", long brown curly 
hair, brown eyes, profes- 
sional college grad, viva- 
ciouS and provocative 
with desire for adventure 
enjoys hiking skiing 
hockey and _ theater 
Seeking romantic and 
spontaneous, non-smok- 
ing SWM, 28-36, for dat- 
ing. 5958 
ATARI ENTHUSIAST 

30, 56”, 130Ibs, scientist 
enjoys mountain biking 
movies, cooking, libraries, 
working out, micro brew- 
ery. Seeking humorous 
SWM, 28-40, challenger 
for fast paced, excitement 
filed hours of pong 
75588 


DANCER 
Light-skinned beauty 
seeks great-looking male 
late 20s-40, to teach me 
to dance salsa, etc., and 
to enjoy each other's 
company. 74915 

SEEKING ROMANCE 
SWF, 18, 4°11", 90lbs 
blonde/hazel, enjoys the 
beach, movies, dancing 
dinner, and all sports 
Seeking romantic, sweet 
SWM, .18-25, to sweep 
me off my feet. #5530 


TARZAN=JERK 
Professional SWF, Jane 
34, world weary Brit, 
blonde blue eyes, 
buxom, seeks tall, upbeat 
SBM. 5397 
SWF, thirty-ish, attractive 
PhD, career-committed 
skier, mountain biker, fire- 
side novel reader, seeks 
active, educated, profes- 
sionally content, relation- 
ship-minded SWM, 33-43, 
with dry wit and map 
reading skills. #3448 


Attractive female, 30, with 
herpes, seeks handsome 
man, 28-35, into exercis- 
es, movies, music, for 
dating, possible relation- 
ship...275020 
BLACK BEAUTY 

Very attractive BF, 5’6” 
138lbs, searching for WM, 
27-55, who's conserva- 
tive, fun, generous, ambi- 
tious. 5387 


To place your FREE Personal call 61 7-859-DATE 


EXOTIC VEGAN 
Exotic vegan, likes going 
to parties watching 
videos, sitting by the fire 
place and drinking in it’s 
warmth. New to Boston. | 
sing. Into electronic dance 
music, groove and ambi- 
ent. 75794 


Statuesque, attractive, fit 
DWF, 30s, both fun-loving 
kid and alluring woman 
seeks man who desires a 
permanent and passion- 
ate relationship. #4970 


Attractive BiWF, 24, long 
dark/dark, seeks attrac 
tive BiWF, under 35 
Worcester area, no cou- 
ples. 4886 

VERY YOUNG 50 
Looking for a generous 
soul, professional SWM 
44-56, who's adventur 
OuSs, passionate, sincere 
and sensitive. Not giving 
up hope that you're out 
there. 75166 

NOTHING TO LOSE 
SWF, 22, auburn/blue, in 
search of self-sufficient 
ie a SM, 18-30, in 
Worcester area, for exotic 
food sees pool or late 
nights of quality conversa 
tion. Tall a plus. #6091 

NOSFERATU 
DWF, (and newly sin 
gle)29, blonde, tall, pretty 
5'10", vegetarian worka 
holic seeking RI trooper 
or Smithfield police officer 
for light partying/weekend 
friendship. #6069 
Pretty, rubenesque, 29 
year old graduate student 
Brown hair, brown eyes 
seeks ensitive gentle 
man(military a plus)27-35 
for possible long-term 
relationship. #6158 
TAKE ME OUT 

Broke college student 
likes to go out. SWF, 21 
red hair, blue eyes, 5'8 
medium build. Looking for 
male 5'10"+ around 
same age, to show me a 
wicked good time. #6043 


SJF, with a big heart and 
a nice smile. Honest, sin- 
cere, caring man. 1. Ears 
ready to listen. 2. Arms 
willing to hold. 3. Heart 
ready to love! 46198 


FUNNY GAL 
Professional, cute, fit 
SWF, 26, .5'2”, 134lbs 
non-smoker, seeks pro- 
fessional SWM, 25-34 
non-smoker, who enjoys 
laughing romance 
music, sports, and hon- 
esty. If that sounds like 
you, give me a Call! 
75906 
LIVIN’ LA VIDA LOCA 
SWF, 31, full figured 
sexy. loves kissing, cud- 
dling, classic rock, coun- 
try music, my cowboy hat 
being different. Serious 
beach bum, let's live la 
vida loca and walk life’s 
beaches together. Kisses 
3873 

SLIGHTLY 

OFF CENTER 
Full-figured, attractive 
fun-loving SWF, 22, seeks 
good-looking SWM, 21- 
33, to cut loose with 
75768 

WHAT MUST | DO 
to find a tall, romantic SM 
over 30 who _ likes 
movies, Museums, music 
and comedy? Tall attrac- 
tive SBF, 30, wants to 
know. #3949 


NO CHEESE GROMIT! 
Professional chic, 24 
seeks unconventional 
geek boy for fun times in 
rovidence. Up for Avon 
flicks, dinner out, live 
shows, or a game of 
pool? Creativity, honesty 
and intelligence required 
5727 
SUPERSTITIOUS... 

Hyper _ realist Punk 
rock/emo girl seeks punk 
rock/skater boy. Likes 
Jawbreaker Modest 
Mouse Leatherface 
Fugazi swing sets 
comics, crazy fun. Very 
cute, Worcester area 
76195 

BF, 43, non-smoker, non- 
drinker, interested in 
building friendship with 


-W/HM. Love to walk along 


the beach, nature and 
opera. #5990 


= 


featured 


Phoenix Personal 


We the leet 


This week's ignore 
personal won a 
$50 gift certificate to F 
The Barking Crab oa 
at 88 Sleeper St., Boston: 


SEEKING 
Interview With 
EVIL 
GENIUS, PHD 


Fox Mulder look-alike 
seeks Scully (any color). 
31, 5'8", Oxford to Haa- 
vaad. Slightly batty boy 
blunder needs brainy, 
sexy accomplice to plot 
overthrow of Gotham City. 
Blind is beautiful. Curious? 
Phase 1 complete. ®5966 


Name three CD's you 
feel every person 
should have. 

Best of James Brown, 
Anything by Maria 
Bethania, Tchaikovsky's 
“Nutcracker” 


Name a person who 
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ronals 


{o listen 
and respond 
Personals call 


| 21- 3300 


CHONG $1.99 «wit te, Must be | 


(utside Greater Boston 


P Call 1-900-3/0-2015 


Respond to Personals using 
your CREDIT CARD! 


(all O1/-450-8020 


Call costs $1.99 a minute, Must be 18. 
(all from any phone, anywhere, anytime. 
Amex / Visa / Mastercard accepted. 


has influenced you in 


life and why. 

Monica Lewinsky. She 

got very far on remark- 

ably little. 

What was the last 
book you read? 

Gitfa Sereny's, Albert 

Speer: His Battie With Truth 


Place your FREE 
Phoenix Personal 


by phone 


Ol/-8)9-3203 


Weekdays 8:30am to IIpm 
Sundays 10am to 6pm 


email 
phoenixpersonals@phx.com 


on the web 
www, bostonphoenix.com 
"CLICK" personals 
OR 


use the coupon in this section 
to mail or fax 


Its FREE to place your Personal 
Its FREE to re | your voice greeting 
Its FREE to Dick Up your Messages 





humor, with different inter- 
ests in arts, travel. 
Seeking friendship and 

first®%5430 


SEEKING ARTIST 
Artistic, spiritual, —_ 
, open-minde 
, 35, , dark hair, 
ol kids, ys health 
food, glass art. Seeking 
similar in a soulmate, 
travel companion. P6046 

OPEN TO ALL 

Warm, funny, dynamic 
published -author, 45, 
works in field of violence 


tg enjoys Isak 
Bonnie Raitt, 


conversation, writing, gar- 


eae tara 


“ sincere, caring, 
_ funny, smart people pe: 


= we 
Call me, we'll see. 18571 
TAMING OF THE 
SHREW 


a sey femi- 
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FUNNY VALENTINE 
Pretty, passionate, pro- 
fessional SWF, seeks 
handsome, professional 
SWM, 40-49, 6’, non- 
smoker, to explore the 

ilities of a real love. 
be romantic, 
noble, bring flowers, 
Godiva chocolates, call 
now. 6209 
STARTING OVER 
GWF, 34, enjoys candle- 
light dinners, walks on the 
beach, moonlit nights, 
quiet evenings at home, 
women’s basketball. 
Seeking GWF, 28-42, 
with similar interests. Not 
into roles, 2 oa be your- 
self. 2612 


ase ~ i LEGS 


Outgoing, A peaiochsl, Bi 
salsa dancer, black/ 
brown, with gorgeous 
legs and passion for 
Lauryn Hill, enjoysThai 
food, The Matrix, book- 
store cafes and Mazzy 
Star. Interested in fun out- 
ings with humorous, 
smart, venir Oy by 
unpretentious , 25- 
pny possible date " 
with dreads a_ plus!!) 
6040 
COME DANCE WITH 
ME 


SWF, 44, emotionally and 
financially secure, looking 
for S/DWM, with a pas- 
sion for life, to compli- 
ment mine. Must love the- 
ater, travel, music, 
romance and dancing on 
moonlit, deserted beach- 
es. 775926 








Sophisticated country 2a 
45, curly red/ocean 
56”, 150!ibs, educator. 
ity and intellectu- 
ally active, loves great 
food, wine and’ banter, 
jazz/blues, sports, the 
and even. the 
. 5979 
BIKER CHICK 
Long blonde/hazel, 35, 
5'4”, 110lbs, honest, giv- 
ing, caring and sensitive, 
for tall, fit ‘male, 
‘35-42. Likes et tae 


uiet nights 
to peek we ights on eh ne io 
Seekin honest long- 


term . 598; 
HARLEY RIDER 
SWF, 42,-ride to live, live 
to ride in the spring. For 
now, let's keep warm by 
my fireplace, North Shore 

area only. #76157 
PLAYMATES 
Laughter, movies, mid- 
nigh runs, Sunday 
Brunch, cozy nights, 
swing dancing. Work as 
hard as you play? Enjoy 
fine wine as much as 

on a Coleman? 








5! 


NEW YEAR’S 
RESOLUTION 
Bright, active, urban 
female, 37, fan of music, 
arts, di outdoors, 
swimming, ‘ing, hiking, 
cross-country skiing. 
Scientist with a life in 
search of passionate 
man, with active mind, 


_~ & and chemistry. 
Tt 


NO EMPTY SUITS 
Attractive middie aged 
woman, of wit, and 
sophistication, seeks din- 
ing, and dessert compan- 
ion, well traveled, highly 
creative, conversa- 
tionalist. ing entre- 

ntleman 

, common 
interests. 5422 

ANGEL/DEVIL 
SJF, 30s, sweet, smart, 
sexy, stunning, enjoys 
health/fitness, art, jazz, 
wine, great conversation. 
Seeking attractive, pro- 
fessional, male, 35-50, 
emotionally/financially 
secure, to enjoy life with. 
76156 


CHARMING, ARTISTIC 
Funny, athletic, wild SAF, 
ooo ae new 7 a 
Ss dancing, laughin 
ara out. Seeking soul- 
mate, to search fountains 
of youth. ™4990 
CUTIE PIE 
SWF, 30s, ‘smart, sweet, 
etite, seeks dancing 
lool, for cultural immer- 
sion and creative conver- 
sation, but not below the 
Mason-Dixon line. 
73356 
FREEDOM 

I'm a big, beautiful, bira- 
cial, buxom artist and 
consultant. |’m intelligent, 
very. straight-forward, 
adventurous and want to 














tango with someone spe- 
cial. #75193 
AND | COOK TOO 
pres store's funny SWF, 
hen golf, dancing, 
having good wine 
and great conversation! 
Seek SWM, 25-40, 
with like interests, to 
experience all that life has 





»te-offer! 15764 - 


ARTS, LIFE, HUMOR 
Seeking mensch, any 
color, age, ethnicity, to 
laugh at foibles, share 
theater, books, jazz, 
Brahms, Bartok, talking to 
strangers OR offbeat trav- 
el, with attractive, out- 
doorsy woman, 50s. 
Home grown sons, 
Spanish. #95659 

NOT DULLANSANE 
SWF, 44, (looks 30), in 
the Health Care field, for- 
mer musician, 5'4”, 
125ibs, no kids, seeks 
creative SWM, non-smok- 
er, with excellent looks 
and smarts! #75619 


1 


ANECDOTES OF 
STINY 


Imaginative, fun and intel- 
igent female, 45, 
le/blue, great legs, 
prone to ical activi- 
ties, traveling adventures, 
meditation, Vivaldi, cud- 
dling and many other 
flights of fancy. In search 
of kind, affectionate, intel- 


likes themselves! 75416 
HONESTY & 
INTEGRITY 

Optimistic, irreverent, 

attractive redhead, young 

41, articulate with a musi- 

cal background, enjoys 

quality time with friends, 
stimulating conversation, 
singing, museums and 
much more. Seeking 
trust-based relationship 
with educated, self-moti- 
vated and resourceful 
man, 35-45, with mutual 
interests, who can make 
lemonade out of lemons. 
5850 
CHIAROSCURO 
WF, 50 petite, athletic, 
curvaceous. My passions 
are viewing and painting 
beautiful horizons with 
superb food and wine 
with a man with similar 
appetites. 775851 


PRAISE 

Two puppies, one 
woman, 35, seek man, 
32-40, with patience and 
kindness, to participate in 
training, consistency, 
playfulness and under- 
standing of the fine line 
between what we need to 
teach and learn. #75173 


EARTHY ACTIVE 
Intellectual SWF, 5’2”, 40, 
pretty, petite, enjoys bik- 
ing/hiking, concerts, 
plays, museums. I’m 
loyal, passionate, sensu- 
al, romantic, sincere, hon- 
est. Seeking — similar 
SWM, 35-42, with intelli- 
gence and chemistry for 
long-term. #77132 


CATWOMAN 
SWF, 41, blonde/green, 
loves to dance and watch 
sports. Seeking SWM, 
35-42, who's tall, hand- 
some and a cat lover like 
me. Let’s get together 
and have some milk. 
74796 


SHE DID IT HER WAY 
Funny, introspective intel- 
lectual, 40s, pepper- 
black/brown, enjoys com- 
plex films, cooking, jazz 
music and the unpre- 
dictable weather of New 
England. Seeking a 
mature male, who'd 
appreciate being together 
and all that life presents. 
75415 




















FORGET THOSE... 
Sunset walks, | want a 
man who cooks! Creative 
SJF, a cima 
yoga and is ua 
minded, Looking for car- 
ing, sensitive man, inter- 
ested in sharing outdoors 
and cultural events. 


er and no cats!) 76153 
SPIRITUAL JOURNEY 
SWF, 43, cute, curva- 
ceous, with loving heart 
and healing energy into 
performing arts, ocean 
views, fire places, golf, 
ae Ky massages. Seeks 

secure SWM, 40- 
50, for laughter, compan- 
ionship spiritual explo- 
ration. #24550 

DON’T WORRY, 

BE HAPPY 
DWF, late thirties, tall, 
svelte, blonde, eccentric, 
eclectic, intelligent. Loves 
traveling, dancing, single 
dads, old soul, warm 
hearts, sense of humor. 
76221 

SASSY LASSIE 

Awesome SWF, 20, 
blue/black, virgo, big butt, 
slutty makeup. Likes 
nn Bugout 
Society, leatmen, 
Donnas, shopping, little 
dogs with sweaters, $3 





six packs, champagne’ 


and local accents. Seeks 
SWM, 18-29. #26177. 

LOOK UP 
Attractive, young at heart 
DWPF, 50, believes that 
happiness lies just 
around the — corner. 
Intelligent, spiritual, kind, 
secure, animal lover 
seeks special guy who 
sees the glass half full. 
76155 

WWW??? 
| — working out, danc- 
ing, dining, hanging. with 
friends, movies and 
music, tO name a_ few. 








The person td be ‘com~ 


patible with is sincere, 
romantic, funny, assertive 
and financially secure. 
6099 





HATE TEDDY BEARS? 
I'm _ 30-something, dark- 
haired, brainy, very ener- 

tic and look a little like 

mma Peale. Remember 
her? Then you're proba- 
bly within my ideal age 
range, 30-40. If you’re 
as-a-fiddie, a bit of a 
babe, over 5’9”, smart as 
a whip, confident in your 
uniqueness, ~ irreverent 
and appreciate contradic- 
tions, give me a call. 
75708 


SWEET AND SEXY 
Very attractive, warm, 
passionate, romantic, 
sensitive, honest SBF, 34, 
still believes in magic. 
Love laughing, surprises, 
dancing and music. 
Seeking humorous, easy- 


Bi 


Plus sized, pretty, educat- 
ed, 36, looking for WM, 
35+, ready for a long term 
relationship. Must have 
no hang ups. Interests 
are: antiques, fine dining, 
movies and _ walking. 
Serious inquiries only. 
6204 


NON-CONFORMIST 
Creative male, later 20+, 
sought by slim SWF, 
designer. Into old book- 
store, unspun records, 
darker glam, Man Ray, 
films, Merlot, buttered 
popcorn and laughter. 
Prefer childless and not 
addicted to any medica- 
tion. 276167 

UPBEAT 
DJF, 54, slender, great 
smile, very intelligent, 
affectionate, emotionally 
and financially secure, 
enjoys life. Seeking JM, 
for journeying together 
into the future. 275959 
CHEMISTRY 
Attractive female, long 
jet-black hair, enjoys writ- 
ing/singing music, 
Chinese food, herbal 
teas, and much more. 
Seeking attractive male, 
28-36, for friendship lead- 
ing to __ relationship. 
Musicians/actors” a plus. 
776011 
LIBRA/SCORPIO 

Complex, cusp-born, cre- 
ative, witty, pre- 
Raphaelite muse, . 35. 
Singer, writer, herbalist, 
heathen, film buff- appre- 
ciate antique roses, . silk 
velvet, _ good _ scotch, 
Ralph Nader. Attractive, 
smart, _unique. men 
sought, <i en to. 37-ish. 


BEAUTIFUL 

CHARACTER 
I'm Scully’s sister, (DF, 
35), you’re Mitider’s twin. 
As-happy eating gateau in 
a chateau as _ squirrel 
stew in a lean-to. Left, 
loyal, lanky lawyers wel- 
come. 296017 
TEAMMATE WANTED 
DWF, 41, with 13 year old 
son, long _ brown/blue, 
active ‘in sports, friends, 
adventures, volleyball, 
Wallyball, skiing, golf, 
mountain biking, etc. 
Seeking competitive, car- 
ing and funny... 2?6020 














DWF, 39, very attractive, 
fit, funny, kind, whole- 
some, unpretentious, } 
r, hiker, reader, 
intelligent mate, 
for love and laughter. 
76034 


DON’T TELL YOUR 
friends how we met. But if 


ly female, 31, athletic 
build, petite, seeks easy- 
going, honest, commu- 
nica’ guy, 28-35, with 
sense of humor, for blad- 
ing, biking, hiking, week- 
end fun and romance. 
75099 


Passionate woman, 44, 
avid cyclist/cross-country 
skier/dancer, into culture, 
seeks energetic, hedonis- 
tic, honest, emotionally 
available WM, 36-46, to 
share life, love, — 
relationship. #588 
1 NON-BLONDE 
SWF, 37, cute, smart, fit; 
favorites-ocean waves, 
biking, sailing, skiing, 
shared fantasies, promis- 
es kept. Seeking long- 
term relationship with 
attractive, open-minded 
professional, who will call 
in sick when the mood is 
right. Must want children 
someday. #4799 
VERY BEAUTIFUL 

Petite, sexy, intelligent, 
confident, cultured DBPF, 
38, enjoys art, dancing, 
music, dining. Seeking 
very handsome, honest, 
funny S/DPWM, 32-42, 
non-smoker, who enjoys 
life. Must ‘be 


ySically, 
emotionally and finaricia 
ly fit. Boston area. m51f 


, GENTLEMAN PREFER: 
Blondes! Bright, beautiful 


and bodacious ‘DF, 495 
medium build, seeks affa- 
ble, affluent, ambitious 
gentleman, with integri 
spirit and great sense 
humor. Ege be healthy, 
wae, wiselt 
7488 


aaxi Weaia 


,|.am.smart, savvy sweet 


and gr Ba have all of 
those attributes, plus you 
are kind, wanes and 
handsome! #73216 3 
OCEANSIDE 


FIREPLACE: i 
and city balance career of 
fun, attractive, trim pro- 
fessional, non-smoker, 
with great and joie- 
de-vivre. ing 6'+, 40- 
55, achiever with integrity 
and healthy lifestyle. 
Pluses: sailing, digital 
Savvy, arts. £5627 








"A man ts shown in his dreams what he thinks in his heart." - 


Dear Dream Zone, 
In my dream I was looking at my yard through the 
front door. There was snow every where but it was 
ing to melt. As I watched it melt it revealed 
clusters of brilliant, glowing crystals that were grow- 


ing out of the roots of trees. It was so beautiful I called my caus to come look. | 
Paula 31, Buffalo, NY § 


The Dream Zone 


Rabbi Jonathan, from The Talmud 


Dr. Katya: You have been hiding your talents under a blanket of frozen emotions. But lately 
you have been able to warm up, to melt away the barriers which have been hiding the real 
you. “And oh what treasures you've been holding back! Those brilliant crystals are part of 
“YOU, your personality and abilities. They represent your knack of seeing with clarity right 
through to the heart of things (called the art of discrimination). Notice they spring up from 
the tree.roots indicating your history, your past, your family. You have a way of taking some- 
thing and making it grow. Until recently, you've been emotionally unready to share this side of 


WITH 
DIAM Glace ain oe 


and Lauri 


ee ee ee ea 


yourself, even with your family. Now it's coming into view, good job! Be courageous and continue to reveal the inner side of you. After all, like 
_— ctystals which are used for inspirational decoration, spiritual arts and even space science, the inner you is beautiful, magical and powerful! 


‘Dear Dream Zone, 
1 dreamed I was in this office, standing at the door. There is a naked lady seated behind the desk. As I apprisach the desk to talk 


with her she disappears. What's up with that? Michael, Lancaster, CA 


Lauri: You'd like to take "Casual Fridays" to a whole new level wouldn't you (wink, wink)? The naked lady is a part of you; the part of your personality that is 
‘unencumbered and has nothing to hide. Doorways represent opportunities. You're on the ' ‘threshold" of ve able to "work" with this part of your personality. 
‘However, this “let it all hang out" attitude seems to be just beyond your reach. Keep "working on it." You' ils get the job done!” 


aiiee 
gPrers 1) onal 


‘Dreams are messages and warnings, something you need to know. If you've had a strange dream lately write: 
The Dream Zone, Boston Phoenix Personals, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston, MA 02215 or visit our web site 


dreamzone.com and we'll reveal the hidden messages in your dreams! 


Ss. oT pA 





"“Unibrow” a 


GERMAN WOMAN 
42, 5°10”, ee 
one child, from Virginia, 
attractive, honest, warm- 
hearted and 
would like to meet a 
Christian ntleman, 
who's well-groomed, 
strong-minded, loving and 
well-established, interest- 
ed in. classical events. 
40+, non-smoker. #75834 

GAL PAL PLUS 
Relatively attractive and 
bright, self-sufficient, nur- 
turing oo gee 
ne pst gh 55, 56”, 
bit o< on hee ~# side but 
carry purple 
leasures. 


p 
patible man. 56 
WHERE ARE YOU? 
Female Phish-head seeks 
male counterpart, for 
shows; fun and adven- 
ture! Me: 55”, long 


_ blonde/blue, 30ish, inde- 


pendent, loyal and some- 
times corny. You: avid 
show-goer, real and = 
own weight. Let's spill the 

beans until dawn. #74342 


ARTIST/MUSICIAN 
TYPE 
Fine, foxy, feminine, edu- 
cated, — artistic; _ music 
lover, professional, youth- 
ful 40s, 5’9”, .dancer’s 
shape, in search of, tall, 
athletic, trim, educated 
musician/artist type, for 
something real. Race and 
nationality not important. 
74857 
ONCE AND AGAIN 

Having a great. life, just 
one thi missing! 
Looking to fill that space 
next to: me with a happy, 
healthy, positive guy. 
Would you wear ite 
shirts-and suspenders? If 
so I'd like. to talk to. you. 
I'm. tall, blonde, 42 as 


=, want to be the female 


ofa great couple. fF: 35 


ATTRACTIVE &.FUN 
Attractive working profes- 


sional, loves humor, 
involved in tennis, skii 


rollerblading, travel. 
ened in someone 
nny, , pro- 


“y likes eo 75839: 
a ee ME 


Sexy, voluptuous, 
Mediterranean female, 
seeks ‘“EBuro-male”. 
Generous, passionate 
nature required. 
S... 5425 


SWF, soul drifter, 35, 5’9”, 
tull-figured; round 
Rubenesque belly, long 
legs, white skin, enjoys 
music, art, theater, read- 
ing and spirituality. My 
meng honesty is all | 
now, life is too aon 


to take yee ey “+4 
emotionally stable SW 
29-43, tall, self-aware, 
well-kept, honest, eclec- 
tic, someone who can 
laugh at themselves and 
count their blessings. 
79270 

Romance a ruby into the 
millennium. ttractive, 
energetic, ruby-haired 
SWF, seeking SM, 28-48, 
nice looking, fun, 
Independent music/ 
dance. Let’s Celebrate! 


ag ga STRONG 
SWM, 26, Boston, seeks 
rocket girl ‘for James Bond 
weekends and ferocious 
gin rummy... P man- 
ager at successful compa- 
ny. You: smart, thin, cute. 
Contact me! #76214 

FIRST TIME AD 
WM, 35, 5'10", reg 
“outgoing, eS 
race/age open njoys 
sports, movies and travel- 
ing. 276207 


CARING PERSON 
SWM, 38, blond/biue, 
seeks slim, easygoi 
caring women, no 
Enjoys travel, dini 
musicals, out 
sports. 6179 

HATE TV SPORTS? 
Music, wine, films, sailing, 
Seren ste oh rr aa0 

out; sou 
Preview I'm tall, fit WM. 

35, professional, educat- 
ed, musician, if you're 
smart, pretty, hip, 25-35, 
irreverent, ~ let's chat. 


R7116 


Your day. 
Professional SBM, 33, 
11”, Sports, trav- 
el. fit SF, 24-35, 
for friendship, dating. 
76199 


ANDROGYNY 
Thirty something SWM, 
normal looks/personality/ 
lifestyle. Cute, clean cut, 
kind, witty professional 
with masters, straight, but 
internally 


either seer. Bi, 
androgyn or simply 
sympa’ tic ¢ SWF 7121 


ee MAX 
Outgo n- 


nded ate 
liege pe ay age 
blond, 36, with fairly sim- 


Err work non cars, 


playing’ poolda rts, camp- 
ing kids. Seekin 


smart, out specia 
female wi interest in 


WADIYA THINK? 
Can this 32 ers old as 
fessional SWM find a lady 
who will. stop = cynical 
view of dating? I’m start- 
ing to bellows Ms. Right 
doesn’t exist. Can you 


SENSITIVE AND 
CARING 

Tall, handsome, young 
looking, intelligent, 30, 
SWM, enjoys music, 
movies, working out, trav- 
eling, animals, soap 
operas. Seeking SWF, 19- 
24, attractive, thin-aver- 
age build, similar interests 
for friendship, possible 
long term relationship. 
77141 

SWEET HONEY? 
| enjoy skiing, running, 
mountain biking, live local 
bands, reading, movies, 
computers, and philoso- 
phy. I'm shy at first, but 
warm up ep a — 
personality. #62 
ie" 1 oe falas 

i ’ beet aysiu 


owner, young-looking. 36, 36, 
slim,. enjoys — classical/ 
renaissance/ 


gothic music, 
sushi, catching*’-a@* live 
show ‘or ‘ensemble and 
shooting pool. Seeking 
meliow, kid-free and 
somewhat stable art 
enthusiast, 26-32, for 
everything from serious 
romance to weekend fun. 
6185 
HE LISTENS! — 
Acted in 15. plays/musi- 
cals in the past 5 years. 
Nice guy. Not arrogant. 
Humorous. Easy to talk 
to. Give me a Call! #7118 
Passionate, adventurous, 
tall, intelligent, handsome 
Police f, single-dad, 
seeks sensitive, smart, 
sharing,. slender/average, 
family-oriented, S/DWF, 
23-35, non-smoker, 
friendship, long-term rela- 
tionship. 176116 e 
FIRST TIME AD 
ing, professional 
SWM, 31, enjoys. sports, 
movies, and the beach. 
Seeking someone special 
to spend quality time. 
76118 z 
Attractive SWM, 33, 5’7”, 
wishes to make a petite, 
affectionate SF, 20-31, 


very ey If you are her, 
please call. #7112 | 


Male, early 30s, seeks 
great kisser, 18-45, to 
restart my engine. I’m 
new to the area. #77110 


Attractive, rugged DWM, 
58”, 40s. uccessful, 
young, passionate, buck, 
desires. affectionate, trim, 
Hs intensity S/DW/H/B/ 
22-34. Enjoys beach- 
es, »fitness, dancing. 
76194 
NORTH SHORE AREA 
Handsome, athletic SWM, 
28, brown/blue, seeks 
pres SF, - 25-30, 
dark/dark, possible - 
term relationship. 6078 
WORLD TRAVELER 
Kind, open-mineded, .cre- 
ative artist/engineer, 38, 
brown/hazel, sound man 
for band, mn hw world 
travel, outdoors, gow 4 
taphy and Sonic Yo 
Seeking alternative 
female, 25-40, with sense 
of humor, for relationship, 
light-hearted fun and 
Friday nights in 
Manhattan. 1 
HOT & HANDSOME 
Italian SWM, 29, 5°10”, 
175lbs, black/brown, in- 
shape, love, _ music, 
movies, ocean. Chef by 
heart, builder by day. 


Looking for non-psycho,,..S 
SWF, 24-32, pretty and bee 
76029 , 


. 
~~ 


A loaf of bread, A jug of Wine 


CALL 617-859-3283 FAX 617-450-8600 


HOT DATE 


(mention: Barking Crab promo) 


BARKING CRAB 4K 


— 


RESTAURANT 


Access by land or by sea By 


88 Sleeper St, Bosion © 617 426 CRAB — ‘naa Pon 


TALENTED DUDE 
SWM, 36, handsome, 
5,8", brown hair/hazel 
eyes. Interests are: 
Playing piano, .compos- 
ing, graphic arts, astrono- 
on p ee psychol- 

events, walks, 
nen. Seeking. an 
attractive, non-smoking, 
SF, 25- 42, two eyes, a 
nose, and a mouth who's 
all ears. #5903 


* WANT ME? 
Professional. guy, 31, 6’, 
195ibs, BA, looking for a 
woman, 23-33, ‘who's 
bright, fun, attractive, 
kind. Let's ‘have fun. and 
learn from each other. 
775941 

SOMETHING NEW 
SWM, ,28,, 5°11”, looking 
for an ouigoing, honest 
lady, 21-28, for fun and.a 
possible long-term: rela- 
tionship. tP5! 

EVIL GENIUS, Ph.D. 
Fox Mulder look-alike 
seeks Scully (any color). 
31, + 58", xford. to 
Haavaad. Slightly batty 
boy blunder needs brainy, 
sexy accomplice to plot 
overthrow of Gotham City. 
Blind is beautiful. 
Curious? Phase 1 com- 
plete. 5966 


Amiable, attractive, . (very) 
athletic SWM, 36, profes- 
sional, hard-working, col- 
lege-educated, enjoys 
travel, art, sports, ani- 
mais, tennis, skating. 
nergy elegant, = 
ilar under 


Looking for a loving and 
caring 25-35 year old 
woman, that's into hiking, 
road trips, dining out and 
watching movies. I’m a 
SM, 28, 5'11", 160Ibs, 
dirty blond/blue, with inter- 
ests in all of the above. 
776004 


VERY HANDSOME 
Gorgeous SWM, 42, 5’9”, 
brown/brown, looks 335, fit, 
educated, musician, 
entertainer, loves life, spir- 
ituality. Seeking female 
who is deep, sensuous, 
with acknowledgment of 
oneself. No need to be 
shy, come to my rescue. 
76168 


NO SKELETONS 
SWM, 36, North Shore, 
athletic, attractive, intelli- 
gent, financially/emotion- 
ally secure, great sense of 
humor, laid-back yet 
ambitious, homeowner, 
accomplished _ pianist, 
restore antiques, into 
boating.., 26089 

ITALIAN SWM 
28, very attractive, intelli- 
gent, fit, 6’, 190ibs, mus- 
cular, seeking a_ very 
attractive woman, 22-27, 
who wants us both to be 
happy. Career on track. 
76101 
NOT A BAD GUY!!! 

RI native, 34, 5’6”, 170lbs, 
honest: and affectionate, 
brown/brown, mustache, 
likes live music, riding my 
Harley, dining out, hang- 
ing out, comedy movies, 
country rides, most types 
of. music, beaches. 
g someone ‘slim to 
“build, 26-34. 


Caring, giving, creative 
SWM, 44, 6'1”,- 175ibs, 
doctor from Alpha 
Centauri, incredible sense 
of touch, desires affec- 
tionate. female counter- 
part. #96173 ms 
NEW IN TOWN 
SBM, 27, just in. from 
Atlanta, enjoys bike riding, 
exercising, oo Bay a 
ing. Seeking F, for 
friendship, possibly more. 
75896 
WILD MIND 

Compassionate, _hand- 
some, svelte, Zen-mind- 
ed, irreverent, intellectual, 
professional artist, 25, 
SJM, 5’7", looking . for 
cerebral, brilliant, warm, 
creative, attractive, sensi- 
tive woman for tea and 
Clever repartee. 295673 


100% ITALIAN GENTLE- 


MAN 
Non-smoking SWM, 32, 
thoroughbred, Italian, 
gentleman with an 
immense respect for 
women. Intelligent, style, 
educated, handsome, 
artistic, creative, honest, 
sincere, loyal, mature, 
very affectionate, and 
extremely romantic. 
Enjoys doing everything 
and anything, at least 
once. Looking for a lady 
who can enjoy herself on 
a date, or who can be 
ready for a real, serious 
relationship, thus eventu- 
ally leading to marriage 
and a family. | seek a non- 
smoking SWF, 18-32, to 


share quality time, similar. 


interests, and activities 
with. Please don’t hesitate 
or be. nervous, I'm really 
easy to talk with and | will 
elaborate more in my 
greeting to you. Now, all 
you have to do is dial my 
box number, listen, leave 
me a message and we will 
Escape. 5329 

SPARKS WILL FLY 
SWM, 37,. 160ibs, brown/ 
brown, seeks attractive 
female, for fun and good 
times together, dinner, 
concerts, travel, etc. 
ce 
MIND OF YOUR OWN? 
Tall, athletic, intellectual 
SWM, 28, enjoys Red Hot 
Chili Peppers, Chris 
Isaak, Wally Lamb, 
Simpsons, road trips, out- 
doors. Seeking well edu- 
cated, attractive SF, 25- 
30, with biting sense of 
humor and irreverent atti- 
tude P4626 
EYES LIKE THE DEVIL 
Strong, honest, hopeless- 
ly romantic handsome 
devil, 30, will do almost 
anything and everything, 
especially if it's with 
someone | like! Like well- 
prepared food, music from 
Limp Bizket to ole “Blue 
Eyes” and old Bogart 
films. Seeking long-term 
relationship with selfless 
female, 24-34, interested 
in discovering my most 
interesting qualities! 
75755 

DREAMING OF YOU 
Adorable SJM, 34, 5'10”, 
in shape, seeks nice, hon- 
est, warm SF, 21-35, to 
share an honest, commit- 
ted, beautiful relationship. 
775667 


LOVE BEING ALIVE 
Romantic, attractive 
writer, 32, Italian- muscu- 
lar build, eager and willing 
to try new things, likes 
everything from’ Sound- 
arden to Streisand, 
talian cuisine: to Thai, 
going to live shows to 
playing my. drums. In 
search. of st, affec- 
tionate,. intellectual lady, 
18-34, who's sincere and 
peg hrm pr 
and i ing in qua 
time. 75846 


Professional A yes 6’, 
intelligent, non- 
smoker, eR love 
family, movies, theater, 
music -and books. You: 
a independent, hon- 
patient, Jove family 
Po movies.., Seeking 
fri first..25433 
JUST FOR FUN. SWM, 
into Jazz, Reggae, GD, 
mountain-climbing, skiing, 
travel, photogre , ani- 
mals, seeks intelligent, 
attractive, adventurous, 
passionate female, 21-31. 
75745 
DWM, 38, 5’7”, firefighter, 
health conscious, enjoys 
cooking, .movies, music, 
dancing, quiet times. 
Seeking romantic S/DWF, 
possible long-term rela- 
tionship. #5529 
Brunettes are best. SWM, 
37, 6’, brown/blue, adven- 
turous, genuine, likes out- 
doors, animals, music. 
Seeking active female, 
24-32. #75138 : 
SID AND ? 
Tall, blond, blue eyed 22 
year old musician/photog- 
rapher/anything creative 
seeks art type girl that is 
into music, movies, and 
anything that’s fun. Sense 
of humor and good per- 
sonality a must. 297137 


HONESTY COUNTS 
DWM, 34, 5’6”, 145ibs, 
cute, stable, active, 
enjoys skating, biking, 
films and music. nar 
ton try new. things 
Seeking S/DWF, 28-40, 
petite and active. #5935 

PAGAN ROMANTIC 

SEEKS LOVE 
24, long brown hair, goa- 
tee, 5'10”, 155lbs, pierced 
nipples, one tattoo, works 
full time, south shore, into 
many pagan religions, 
loves going to clubs, the 
outdoors, writing poetry, 
hopeless romantic. 
Seeking someone with 
similar interests, 21-26, 
preferably pagan. #7140 

| CAN COOK 
SWM, 6’, 155ibs, profes- 
sional _ chef, © enjoys 
marathon running, hiking, 
outdoors, art, wine. 

ing SWF, 25-40, sim- 
ilar interests, height/ 
weno proportionate. 


WHY. NOW? WHY NOT? 
An avid fan of-life, art and 
questions seeks a pas- 
sionate individual for com- 
meraderie and who knows 
what else. If you appreci- 
ate honesty and mystery, 
look me up. 276160 
Affectionate Israeli 
male, rig ato 
attractive, enjoys the arts, 
movies, an music. 
Seeking 
76131 


that special lady. 
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EXTRA SPECIAL 


pro- -athiete, 42, 
extremely 
26-38. Race open. 
6158 ee 
VERY DOWN-TO- 
EARTH 
has ct agile gn'beg: 
as act t , NO bag- 
gage, seeks S/DWF, slen- 
der, under 45, who 
desires best friend and 
final rela . 176148 
SWM, 39, professional, 
non- -smoker, 5’8”, 


reggae, _ Irish, ‘peach, 
movies, Bruins. Seeking 
SF, 29-35, non-smoker, 
slim- ‘not , for dun, 
friendship and possible 
long-term _ relationship. 
6188 

RICH BAD BOY 
Needs good girl to coun- 
teract my mischievous 
ways. My life consists of 
motorcycles, sports cars, 
fast boats, snow mobiles, 
off-roading, and treuble 
with the law. Recent break 
up with hot Betty, forces 
this first solicitation. If 
you're -_ hot, and 
would fike to try this, 
‘outhful uilder bad 

y, 35, 5’8", who Jooks 
similar to Kevin: Costner, 
complete with good soul, 
and a never dull lifestyle. 
76171 
Tall,. dark, 
black ,» Sit 
spiritual, 30, 6'1”, 21 
musoulay, athletic, educat- 

ed, affectionate, romantic, 
henest, passionate, com- 
municative. Seeking sin- 
cere, loving women for 
unconditional long term 
relationship. Age, looks, 
race, . unimportant. A 
6163 


24 year old guy digs Thai 
food, guy digs hip, 
Seat 
expression, 

Mann, 


handsome 


Extremely intelligent, 
attractive, successful 
black gen ntleman,. 6’4”, 
235ibs,; has very pleasur- 
able sounding voice, 
seeks romantic, sensual, 
understanding _ woman, 
75171 
WANNA DANCE 
SJM, 48, slim, 5’9”, holis- 
tic health professional, 
likes natural foods, swing 
dancing, movies and 
beach, Seeking a fit 
woman, 30-42, 
height/weight proportion- 
ate, with sense of humor, 
for relationship. #6030 
CAPE COD 

Soulful blue eyes, non- 
smoker, non-drinker, free 
thinker, handsome, 
rugged WM, 47, seeks 
attractive female, 
age/race open, 28-45, 


Siindeualentian 
rd 


ee. 


ey 
personals 


with sense of humor, . 


Frederick’s wardrobe, 
naughty streak, for fun 


and friendship. #?6010 
Black male, 35, Serious, 
drug-free, non-smoker, 
occasional drinker, enjoys 
music, holding hands, 
dance; walking, movies, 
dining. Seeking B/WF, 25- 
40, for romance/LTR. 
74037 


SOFT WET KISSES 
That linger forever. SWM, 
52, 5'8”, 155ibs, quite 
handsome, unbridled 
romantic, desires slender, 
adorable female, 40-60, 
who craves to be kissed 
often by someone who 
knows how. £75988 


ASIAN LADY 
Humorous, handsome, 
educated, financially 
secure Italian SWM, 39, 
5'11", _ 185ibs, brown/ 
hazel, seeks to romanti- 
cally entertain educated 
attractive, trim younger 
partner, 20-30, for - 
term relationship. #6012 

TRAVELING 

a : 
Gentleman, 60, traveling 
salesman, takes trips to 
New York often, seéks 
female, for trip companion 
and possible -term 


relationship. 


» 
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Uncommon. Optimist, 
creative, attractive, Italian 
entrepreneur (mature 
mentor), seeks fun-loving 
lady, any race, 40-60, 
partner, confidante, to 
share adventure, 
romance, happiness. 
75693 


SWM, 44, 5’8”, 150ibs, 
brown/brown, non-smok- 
er, no , seeks SWF, 
35-55, 5'2”-5'10", 
ate. Interested fh having a 
Valentine’ 


's all the time, 
e a Call, 275911 


Sexy, Marr 4 muscular 


seeks hot, 
body uiling female 


rocket scientist poet, for 
bac Pi jush-up 
ink I'm 


Kind, a og honest, 
handsome, divorced dad, 
40, 5’8”, 170lbs, 
black/brown, mustache, 
muscular, athletic build, 
enjoys movies, dinner, 
theatre. Seeking sincere, 
honest woman, 30- 
non-smoker, friend- 
ship first, possible long- 
relationship. #5894 


GWM, 46, tall, ically 
fit, youthful, mr ened 
— sears 
coring. romantic, patient, 
ue eyes, seek GM, 
20-35, Somerville area. 
75886 
CAN’T FIND 
FIRST CLASS 
SWM, 39, business 
owner, lovable, cuddly, 
sharp, intelligent, seeks 


" partner/soulmate for ae" 


, fun, 
thinge. 


times, 
enjoy _ finer 
Thanks. #8728 
MUTUAL 
areee, ee by 
society of two, formi 
taller, "ae SWM, ing by 
desirous of trim partner, 
with some educated pas- 
sions. Child Okay. 
Celebrate happiness, 
and all of learn- 
ing, with Baroque music 
and love with me! Admire 
Asians, but race open. 
Write, call. Ay 1 & 





Of course, I'm 
telling them I dig Fugazi, 
love vegan hot dogs,wear 


Betsey Johnson threads and 


believe midnight shows at 


the Coolidge kick 


good 
messages 


get... 


VIOLET RED MIND 
Tall, dark and handsome 
seeks muse who can 
inspire as well as con- 
spire. Very selective, 
makes strong connec- 
tions, communication on 
a variety of levels. 26107 


JOYFUL BROWN EYES 
Smart, funny, sweet guy, 
39, seeks non-smoking, 
articulate, open-hearted 
woman, to share friend- 
ship, respect, compas- 
sion, fairness, grief, joy, 
growth and fun. Not inter- 
ested in raising children. 
Timely reply promised. 
T5558 a 


OPEN HEART 
Passionate, loving, 
adventurous psychother- 
apist/rock singer seeks 
soulmate, for everlasting 
kiss. I'm a rare combina- 
tion: very handsome, 
sexy and athletic, with a 
strong focus on emotional 
self-awareness and spiri- 
tual growth. Do U believe 
in heaven? #24788 


GRAD STUDENT? | 
Fit, active, intellectual 
SWM, 44, looking for spe- 
cial relationship with a 
young woman interested 
in exotic travel, great liter- 
ature, power, exercise 
and transcendent art and 
music. #5741 


Casablanca... together. 
Handsome, humorous, 
creative, musical, profes- 
sional SWM, 40, 511”, 
170lbs, desires smart, 
amusing, romantic SF, 
27-45. 5145 





butt! 


SENSUOUS 
Slim, smooth, sexy, sen- 
suous DWPM, 50s, 5’11”, 
180Ibs, non-smoker, 
seeks similar soul mate. 
74717 


AEROBEAT | 
CONNECTION 
Peregrine, movie 
drenched, SWM, 45, of 
garage band days, seeks 
complementary SF, 29- 
50, gourmand, naturist, 
and anglophile, _ for 
Monadnock-Stowe week- 
ends and long-term rela- 
tionship. Red Sox fans, 
Alpine skier most wel- 

come. #5643 


NEW BEGINNING | 
Handsome, irreverent x- 
hippy, 53, looks 45 open 
to new ideas and relation- 
ships. Seeking honest, 
caring partner to laugh 
with and love, age/race 
unimportant. #5831 


SENSUAL SOULMATE 
WM, 47, enjoys touching, 
massage,. Culture, over- 
drinking. Seeking attrac- 
tive, mature -woman, 35- 
50, life experience, who 
knows where it will end. 
Friendship first. 
Cambridge. #5832 


ENGLISH/JEWISH 
CHAP 

SM, 50, never married, 
kind-hearted, marketing 
VP, conservative values, 
seeks marriage-minded, 
outgoing, sincere female, 
Jewish preferred, 35-45, 
who _—ilikes © animals. 
71342 © 


Nice guy, attractive SWM, 
5'7", 135ibs, 40s, smart 
and mature, seeks similar 
SWF, for friendship. 
Prizes petite, artistic lon- 
ers. Education a plus. 


773100 

Humorous, affectionate 
SWM, 41, seeks fun-lov- 
ing, outgoing, commit- 
ment-minded SF sweet- 
heart for lifetime of hugs, 
kisses, dancing, romanc- 
ing. Serious calls only. 
779031 

Cute, funny, kind, caring, 
sharing, romantic SWM, 
39, 5'8”, 175lbs, 
auburn/green, no bag- 
gage/games. Enjoy com- 
edy, blues, sports. 
Seeking serious relation- 
ship. #5612 


Alone and blue at 62! 
SWM,  5’8”, = 185ibs, 
enjoys dining, dancing 
and bowling. Seekin 

slim, attractive SWF, 

under 125ibs, dating. 
3746 


HEADLESS IN Ri 

50 year young health- 
care professional looking 
to exchange fine dining, 
excellent conversation, 
humor and travel with 
slim, attractive any age 
woman, for guess what? 
Handsome, eclectic, laid- 
back. #5900 


Emotionally/financially 
resolved, very attractive, 
trim, patient SWM, 40s, 
6’, witty cosmopolitan, 
shares the mirror, accom- 
modates your sensitivi- 
ties; film, dance, frolic. 
T9659 _ 


Honest, sincere, decent, 
educated SWM, 54, 
enjoys short trips, roman- 
tic movies, travel. Seeks 
SW/AF, 20s-50s, who 
believes in love. #71374 


SWM, 45, 5’11”, 200ibs, 
brown/brown, mustache, 
full beard, enjoys antique 
cars, travel, camping, 
cooking. Seeking SF, 27- 
55, dating, long-term rela- 
tionship. 6170 


Reliable, sincere re SM, 40, 
brown/blue, non-smoker, 
athletic build, enjoys day 
trips, the gym. Seeking 
attractive SF, 28-40, with 
similar interests. 275427 


WARM, WITTY 

SWM, 39, 5’7”, athletic, 
light brown/blue, likes 
music (70s, 80s, jazz, 
blues) movies, dancing. 
Seeking adult, with sense 
of humor. #5955 


VEGAN-BIOLOGIST 
Progressive, easygoing, 
free-thinking, vegetarian 
biologist, seeks fit, active, 
non-smoking female age 
and race are less impor- 
tant than attitude and 
interests. f?6031 


ARTISTIC 

Attractive, intelligent, 
kind, considerate SWM, 
45, guitarist/songwriter, 
human services, interest- 
ed in peace/social justice, 
Spirituality, art, film, litera- 
ture, humanitarian per- 
spective. Seeking roman- 
tic, idealistic woman, 30s- 
40s, Boston area. #76200 


GREAT 
RESULTS 


Phoenix W2Z2706 


TOP 10 REASONS 
to respond! 10- 
integrity/character. 9-self- 
aware/spiritual. 8-tall/fit. 
7-romantic/sensual. 6- 
very handsome. 5-edu- 
cated. 4-can cook. 3-pol- 
ished/positive. 2-success- 
ful. 1-sense of humor. 
Seeking SF, 32-47. 
76181 
Professionally successful, 
easygoing, fit, intelligent, 
enerous, fun SWM, 40, 
’, 185ibs, seeks attrac- 

tive, fit SF. Nurses or 
medical professionals A+. 
76047 _ 
Candlelight search. 
Handsome, trim WM, 6’, 
unmarried businessman, 
seeks sensuous, philo- 
sophical SF, 40s, who 
enjoys music, dancing, 
film, intense conversa- 
tions. #9150 


| KNOW YOU’RE 
out there... but | can’t find 
you. You're 20-30, athlet- 
ic, cute, honest, mascu- 
line tm 22, 6’, 155lbs, 
Ce) reen, very good- 
looking’ and seeking LTR. 
Love outdoors, music, 
movies and fun times. 
73364 

SWM SEEKS SAME 
SWM, 21, seeks SM, 21- 
41, for monogamous 
long-term relationship. No 
Games. #6115 


ODITAYNITLL 


PASSIONATE GUY 
Fun, romantic, muscular, 
trim, great-looking, mas- 
culine SGM, 25, 5°10”, 
browrvhazel, seeks mus- 
cular, go , mascu- 
line, trim SWM, 23-28, to 
share mai interests 
together. #5929 

CHECK THIS OUT 
GWM, 33, short brown 
hair, enjoys swimming 
and yoga, seeks the 
same, for casual or seri- 
ous relationship. 
Worcester. 42714 

BLOND GUY 
Boston, South Shore, 
Danny Tenaglia, nee 
charm, sateen Pe: 
Spiritus, cul 
Republic, Fire Island, 32, 
The Franklin, Joseph 
Henge Bp stac' CNN, cook- 
ing, ummings, eyes 
of blue, Stuff@Night, 
Jae’s Cate, masculine, 
6'2”, Mike’s Movies and 
many other ingredients 
make up this guy. Sound 
appetizing? Call. #9878 


CENTRAL MA 
GWM, 32, 5’8”, os, 
brown/blue, good ree: 9 
masculine, pertain act- 
ing, like working out, 
mountain biking, blading. 
Seeking same in GW! 
25-35, for friendship, 
long-term relationship. 
6067 

NERDY BOY 
wm, 29, 5’6", and 110 

s. Black hair, brown 
eyes. | resemble a nerdy- 
looking Jewish boy, but 
cute. Fun, friendly and 
easy to be around. 
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LATINO GUY 4 U! 
Latino guy, 24, 6’, 180ibs, 
black/brown, looking for 
fun! In Worcester. {’m 
cute, from Puerto Rico 
and love white guys so 
give me a call we'll 
see what happens. HIV-, 
you be too. Clean and 
discrete. #6070 

LIVE, LAUGH, LOVE - 
Spontaneous and giving 
guy, 29, brown/blue, wi 
a great smile, gets into 
dancing, travel, concerts, 
Country divas and cud- 
dling while watching 
campy films. Seeking fit, 
employed, down-to-earth, 
boyish-looking guy, 25- 
34, who can be both wild 
and tame. #75581 


Attractive GWM, : 
dynamic closeted regular 
uy, seeks older, mascu- 
ine, professional WM, for 
friendship, possibly more. 
| have a variety of inter- 
ests from sports, to the- 
ater, to music and want to 
meet someone with simi- 
lar interests. T2192 


THINK ADVENTURE... 

Muscular, bright, clean 
cut, WM, 28, 5'11”, 
175lbs, brown/blue. 
Enjoys life, gym, and 
adventure, looking to 
share with fit, normal, 
non-scene educated guy 
in Boston. #7138 


GWM, 24 
shaved head, trimmed 
, hazel eyes, 165lbs, 
| like sports, outdoor 
activities and live to ski. | 
don’t drink or smoke, 
looking for someone com- 
patible. 6019 
PIKACHU... 

Seeks evolved form. 30 
year old male Pokemon, 
1’7”, 20kg, yellow with 
black stripe and lightning 
rod shaped tail, seeks 
electricity, exploration and 
a shoulder to perch on. 
No Meowths or Squirtles 
please. 5905 

SERENITY DANCE 
Kind-hearted, grounded, 
handsome artist, 25, 6’2”, 
165lbs, seeks spiritual, in 
shape, out GM, 22-37 for 
laughter, friendship, 
mature long-term relation- 
ship. #7113 

LONG HAIRED DUDE 
Me- ve pin gee 32 
ear Old beach boy, from 
lorida, with long dark 
blond hair. You- healthy, 
in-shape, 18-32. Long 
hair is a definite plus. 
76035 ae 

SKIERS WANTED... 
and. others. Sensitive, 
masculine, discreet, 28 
ear old, 6’, 180lbs, 
rowr/green, handsome, 
fit, stable male, seeks 
similar 20-40 year old for 
skiing, biking, blading, 
dinner, coffee, or just 
good conversation. 
6166 
WM, 29, 5'9”, 150lbs, fit, 
good-looking, profession- 
al, very aj daa 
enjoys reading, gym an 
simple lifestyle. Yeeking 
similar WM, 24-34, fit, 
with healthy reluctance to 
answer personals. 
75986 


SOUTH SHORE 
GWM, 29, looking to meet 
another for friendship and 
possibly more. | am 6’, 
205lbs, dark brown hair, 
green eyes. Let's talk. 
27133 
SLEEPLESS IN WORC 
Handsome, conservative, 
professional, clean-cut 
GWM, 25, 59”, 150ibs, 
brown/hazel, enjoys 
music, traveling. Seeking 
masculine GW/HM, 23- 
35, with similar interests, 
for monogamous, long- 


term relationship. 25104 
IN SEARCH OF U 
GWM, 29, 5’8”, 150lbs, 
brown/brown, ood 
shape, good-looking, 
humorous, spiritual extro- 
vert, 3rd eneration 
Italian, seeks GM, 26-33, 
for friendship, dating, with 
long-term relationship in 
mind. In North Shore 

area. 6106 


SEEKING DADDY 
Very handsome GWM, 
28, 5’11”, 150lbs, seeks 
relationship with world- 
class gentleman. If you're 
looking for a fine young 
man, I'm the one. £°5637 

INTERESTING 
Seeking to work toward a 
monogamous relationship 
with someone sincere, 
optimistic, loyal, honest. 
Friendship first, — i 

uine connection. : 
‘ortuguese, 31, enjoys 
dining ‘out, dancing, 
movies, social gatherings. 
73238 


is 


CARING, HONEST 
GWM, 28, 6, 
brown/hazel, love hug- 
ging, going out. Seeking 
caring, P ypoges white 
straight, Bi, or gay male, 
25-55, for friendehip only. 
Worcester and greater 
Worcester area. #74851 


BUY YOU A FEELIN 
SBM, 19, 6’, 230lbs, 
enjoys movies, conversa- 
tions and comedies. 
Looking for long-term 
relationship, someone 18- 
29, who’s humorous, out- 
going and likes to take 
walks. Extremely roman- 
tic a plus! 775591 


GWM, 22, blond/brown, 
medium build, enjoys 
bowling, playing pool, 
movies, and dining. 
ore similar GWM, 
18-21, for friendship and 
more. #5895 


MASCULINE JOCK 
Ve cool, masculine 
GWM, 31, 59”, 158lbs, 
smooth, toned, good 
shape, non-smoker, 
attractive, seeks very 
masculine, muscular, 
completely non-scene, 
un-affected, genuine, 
blue collar type, for friend- 
ship, more. Beefy guys a 
plus. #4908 


SOUTHERN NH 
GWM, 31, brown/biue, 
5’9”, 190Ibs, hairy, seeks 
a buddy, 25-45, for fun, 
friendship, dating and 


possibly more. 26096 


26, very good-looking, 
athletic sane guy, looking 
for same. I’m 5'11", 
165ibs, _ brown/brown, 
have gymnastic build with 
very cute face as well as 
a great _ personality. 
Seeking someone, 20-30, 
with same qualities. No 
exceptions. #75527 


BM FOR DATES 
GBM, 30, successful, 
handsome, masculine, 
built, smooth, 65'7”, 
155ibs, ambitious. 
Seeking GM, average or 
excellent shape, young 
(25-35), passionate, mas- 
culine and down-to-earth. 
™5792 

| WANT IT ALL... 
| am looking for a WM, 
25-32, who is cute/attrac- 
tive, to have a relation- 
ship with. Me: BM, 27, 
6’2”, 200lbs, in good 
shape. | am very mascu- 


“line and enjoy going out 


to dinner, traveling, sports 
and much more. | am 
financially secure and 
want to find the right per-, 
son to enjoy the American 
Dream- Don’t be shy! 
™5892 
ATTRACTIVE 

GWM, 24, brown/hazel, 
fit, athletic body, good 
sense of humor, living in 
unfriendly Back bay, 
seeks handsome, mascu- 
line, professional male, 
30s-40, with great per- 
sonality, who'd enjoy 
working out, movies at 
Kennels, dining out and 
weekend relaxation. 
Dark/gray hair a plus. No 
smokers. #5471 


ASIAN BOY SEEKS 
body builder. Me: cute, 
young, dark and smooth, 
muscle-worship, good 
heart, smart, loving. You: 
older than 35, heavier 
than 180lbs, muscles a 
must@#®Goal: friendship, 
possible relationship. 
5225 sr 

TWINK 
Outgoing, honest yet mis- 
chievous guy, 22, smooth 
and slim with eyes that 
change from hazel to 
blue, likes Alanis 
Morisette hanging with 
friends, dancing and 
other weekend exploits. 
Seeking honesty, respect 
and humor from a big- 
hearted guy, 21-35. 
WSs: a 

FRENCH/EUROPEAN 
Cute, romantic, quality 
GAM, 29, seeks attrac- 
tive, honest, passionate, 
cultured, worldly French/ 
European or Canadian 
man, 28-45, for friend- 
ship, dating, relationship. 
775686 


WICKED MEGA LOVE 
Saw Gigolo. Aunts show, 
realized | was looking for 
the “Super Ultra Wicked 
Mega Love”. Is that too 
much to ask? I’m 25, 6’, 
185lbs, dark/dark, with 
goatee. Looking for 
down-to-earth, friendly, 
kind “someone”, — for 


friendship first. £75090 


CUTE & BUILT 
Cute guy, 26, 5’8”, in 
Boston, enjoys lifting, 
BCN, FNX, jocks and 
having fun. In search of 
Str8-acting who's into fit- 
ness, the woods, beach 
and movies. #4462 


OLD AT HEART 
People think I’m older 
than | am. You're the 
same way. Me: WM, 19, 
5'11”, 190ibs, straight-act- 
ing, likes books, music, 
movies, junkfood and 
NPR. You're 18-24. 
Friends- » maybe more. 
5640 
CONSIDERATE GUY? 
Passionately nerdy 
GWM, 28, looking for 
other considerate, 
thoughtful guys. | would 
enjoy the company of 
voracious readers, con- 
stant talkers or serious 
armchair cultural critics, 
very much! #4195 


LOOKING 4 BIG GUY 
Fun-loving, laid-back, sin- 
cere WM, 27, 6’, 155ibs, 
handsome, masculine, no 
scene, into loud rock, 
baseball caps, travel, 
Harrison Ford movies. 
Seeking stocky to very 
husky, masculine WM, 
21-36, for long-term rela- 
tionship. #71055 

FIREPLACES... 
Sincere, spontaneous 
GWM, 26, can take the 
scene or leave it. In- 
shape, handsome, seeks 
adventurous, well-read, 
humorous friend, for fun 
times, long drives, excit- 
ing travels and potential. 
74900 

BRUNCH 

GWM, 26, likes un- 
planned weekends of 
doing the cross-word over 
brunch, browsing through 
used bookstores, catch- 
ing a matinee, walking 
around town and being 
goofy. Seeking similarly 
entertained, _ intelligent 
man. #4739 


GREAT FIND 
Personals .are new to 
me.Professional : consul- 
tant, 32, 6’2”, blond/hazel, 
190ibs, compassionate, 
smart guy who enjoys the 
outdoors, movies, hang- 
ing, most music, NPR, 
travel, photography, food 
and be goofy. Looking for 
same. 4754 


DWARF TOSSING 
24 year old, 160libs, 
brown/blue, great looking 
goofball, into Buffy, hard 
boiled eggs, The 
Wiseguys, scabby knees 
and good times. Looking 
to meet a hottie who isn't 
afraid to belch in public. 
73734 

CUTE IRISH KID 
Are you caring, cool, cute 
and 21-25? Do you enjoy 
Guinness, Jack Daniels, 
hanging out with friends 
and enjoying all that life 
has to offer? Yes! We 
should meet for a drink. 
Friends first. #5231 


Y2K SURVIVALIST 
Friendly, passionate GM, 
24, brown/brown, buzz 
cut, 5'11”, 160ibs, enjoys 
movies, traveling, herb 
sampling, the occasional 
evening in as well as the 
wild night on the dance 
floor! Seeking in-shape, 
enjoyable guy, 22-30, 
who’s warm, funny and 
smart, for hanging out 
and winter enjoyment! 
5757 


ECLECTIC ART BOY 
Laid-back, energetic guy, 
29, 5’10”, 155lbs, 
biond/blue, filmmaker in 
band, seeks cool, highly 
intelligent, boy-ish, icono- 
clast type with wild mind. 
774910 


YOUNG AND IRISH 
Straight-acting, cute 
undergraduate, GWM, 
seeks same, 18-25, for 
possible long-term rela- 
tionship. Enjoy movies, 
WFNX, reading, working 
out, and bar-hopping. Not 
into scene. #75507 


LOOKING FOR ME? 
Romantic, handsome, 
adventurous, sponta- 
neous, masculine GWM, 
32, 6’, 180lbs, brown/ 
hazel, great smile, loves 
ocean, camping, music. 
Seeking GWM, 30-44. 
Real guy, with similar 
interests, for long-term 
relationship. P6003 


PRINCE CHARMING 
wanted! Clean-cut, good- 
looking SWM, 23, 62”, 
175ibs, blond/blue, seeks 
relationship-minded, 
6'2”+, romantic, caring, 
honest, fun-loving, mid- 
20s to early 30s MANLY 
man, for inspiring conver- 
sation, beach walks, 
evenings at the theater 
and warm embraces. 
74460 
JOCK 
BiWM, 30, brown/brown, 
very good-looking, look- 
ing for clean, straight-act- 
ing WM; 18-30, for fun 
and quiet times together. 
76111 

MASSAGE ACTION 
Seeking young, in-shape, 
masculine, cool WM, to 
enjoy relaxing, full-body 
massage. I’m real fit, 
cool, clean-cut, athletic, 
fun. Go for it. #74722 

RARE FIND 
Curious SM, 23, very 
straight-acting, good- 
looking, seeking straight- 
acting, straight-looking 
SM, 19-25, who is also 
curious or in closet. 
74320 


CUTE, YOUNG, HAPPY 
Looking for that someone 
special, 18-35. | am an 
actor, singer and a 
dancer, husky build (not 
fat/not slim), enjoy the 
theater and having gener- 
al fun. Looking for more 
than one night and | want 
someone honest and car- 
ing, who's not afraid to 
cuddle. #75633 
AVERAGE MALE 

GAM, 31, looking for 
someone who is honest. 
Everything else will fall 
into place. If you can be 
honest and you are 
between 21-45, give a 
call. #3314 


MERRIMACK VALLEY 
BiWM, 25, 5’9”, 160lbs, 
very straight acting/look- 
ing, in shape, likes play- 
ing music, hanging out, 
beer, having fun. Seeking 
WM,: 18-30. Same 
size/interests. To hang 
with and more. #5973 


NO ONE IS LIKE ME! 
Athletic, outgoing, fun 
guy, 30, with nice eyes, 
hard worker, enjoys 
rollerblading, the ocean, 
partying, Korn and play- 
ing Hockey. Seeking long- 
term relationship with 
confident, masculine guy, 
20-35, for great Italian 
dinners, a night of bil- 
liards and dancing! 
75466 


Spontaneous, outgoing 
GWM, 32, 5'11", 210ibs, 
browr/hazel, non-smoker, 
enjoys theater, indepen- 
dent films, reading, 70s- 
80s. music. Seeking 
attractive GWM, 30-45. 
78706 

SEEKING DADDY 
GWM, 28, 5°11”, 150lbs, 
very handsome, seeks 
relationship with worlid- 
class gentleman. If you 
are looking for a fine 
young man, | am the one. 
75638 
Central NH WM, 24, 
5’10", 165ibs, light 
brown/hazel, _ part-time 
student, good-looking, 
masculine, seeks good- 
looking, honest, mascu- 
line guy, 20-25. #5101 
GAM, 29, 61”, 175ibs, 
professional banker, ex- 
New Yorker with heart of 
gold, regular gym-goer 
with a wide. variety of 
interests including 
gourmet foods to sports, 
looking for my first true 
love. Seeking profession- 
al GM, race open, 25-35. 
75534 
WM, 28, 5’8”, 160lbs, 
likes lifting, — biking, 
movies, etc. Looking to 
meet the same, 18-30, for 
friendship, possibly more. 
74708 

MASCULINE JOCK 
WM, 29, 6’, 185ibs, work 
out 4-5 times a week, 
extremely masculine, 
very good-looking, mus- 
cular, athletic, down-to- 
earth guy. Seeking WM, 
21-32, who's into working 
out regularly, athletic, , 
genuinely masculine, very 
good-looking, down-to- 
earth, for 
relationship/friendship. 
™6216 
SWM, 22, seeks SWM, 
18-30, for friendship 
maybe more. Also seek- 
ing SHM, for good times, 
maybe more, will respond 
to all answers. 195977 


BLUE COLLAR & Bi 
Masculine, straight male, 
42, deeply “bi- curious,” 
well proportioned, sensi- 
tive, caring wants intimate 
friendship with blue collar 
type of guy, who's ready 
to share his bi-sexual 
feelings prey and 
emotionally. 5332 

ARE YOU 
ADVENTUROUS? 
Caring, romantic GWM, 
50, with varied interests, 
seeks Bi/GM, age/race 
unimportant, for friend- 
ship, fun, good times and 
romance. Smokers ok. 
No drugs/head games. 

6162 ie 

SEEKING BLK GUY 
A really nice guy seeking 
a fine black guy for fun, 

times and friend- 
ship. Slim and smooth a 
plus. Big hands a real turn 
on. m@6088 
TREKKER 
GWM, 36, into sci-fi, trav- 
el and theater seeks 
GWM, 25-40, with similar 
interests. #6085 


HEY STRANGER 
GWM, 46, youthful, irrev- 
erent, spontaneous. 
Would rather Prague to 
Epcot, modern to the met. 
Seeks Mr. Gen-X, with 
poet’s soul for weekend 
romps, maybe more. 
Central Mass. #6202 

§-4-3-2-1=? 
Hi! GWM, 35, prolific, into 
diversity. | like Stephen 
King, outdoors. Seeking 
various men, for possible 
relationship. Where’s sin- 
cerity? Into metaphysics, 
music, dining- | like nice 
guys. 6092 
WORCESTER GWM 
Seeks similar, profession- 
al man in the area. Am 35, 
61”, 185ibs, 
brown/brown, goatee, 
enjoy hiking, _ biking, 
swimming, camping, trav- 
el, museums, cooking, 
theater. Genuine, sincere, 
romantic, honest, mascu- 
line. Not into scene. 
75018 
RU 
a small, thin, honest, 
romantic man, under 40, 
who likes movies, quite 
times, travel or dining out. 
Handsome, athletic, fit, 
honest GM, 30 want's to 
know. #6076 

AFRO EXECUTIVE 
Considerate,' educated, 
straight-forward, sincere 
Bi- , clean, non- 
drinker, D/D-free, athletic 
type. Seeking BM, 35-55, 
corporate executive, for 
monogamous, compan- 
ionate, sincere, long-term 
relationship. Husky types 
ok. Let’s get together 
shortly. 5998 


BEEFY GYM JOCK 
Nice looking GWM, 40's, 
5°10”, 185, very mascu- 
line, beefy muscular gym 
build, witty, affectionate, 
fun-loving, many inter- 
ests. Seeks cute, boyish 
GWM, 25-35, smooth 
swimmer’s build, for 
friendship, fun, perhaps 
more. Providence. 
5969 


JEANS & T-SHIRT 
Professional GWM; I’m 
just a regular type jeans 
and t-shirt kinda guy: 
Brown/brown, K a 
138lbs, handsome, fit, 
secure, likes the beach, 
music, animals, travel, 
people, dancing and try- 
ing new things. Looking 
for someone to have fun 
with and whatever elise. 
75928 


LET’S CATHECT 
Intelligent, intense, ten- 
der, funny GM, 44, in 
search of GM, for friend- 
ship/more. My interests: 
friends and _ family, 
Almodivar and Sedaris, 
Lacan and REM. Me: 
slim, attractive and gray- 
ing. @5972 

Ri MALE 
Fit, healthy, average 
male, 45, seeks other 
males, 35-45. Must be in 
good shape. | enjoy trav- 
el, dining out, movies, 
beach, boating, working 
out and quiet times. 
CO 
DRAGATHON 

There’s more to life than 
heels, nails, nylons, 
dresses, hair, make-up 
and lingerie. Now you 
know about me, it’s your 
turn. #26071 
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70's type r id andi 
Seeking GWM, 21-35, 
with similar interests and 
outlook. £75774 
WORKS 2ND SHIFT 

BiWM, 47, stocky build, 
beard, discreet, works 
2nd shift, in search of 
BV/GM, 33-65, for 

coffee, maybe more. 
Metro-west area pre- 
ferred. All answered. 
5976 
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GOOD-LOOKING & 


BUILT 
WM, 32, 5’8”, 180lbs, 
work out 5-6 times a 
week, muscular, good- 

, seeks male, 25- 
35, ’s interested in 
working out, outdoor 
activities- also good-look- 
ing and down-to-earth. 


Easygoin Friendship/ 
relattonahip. 76045 


NORMAL GUY 
sional ambitious profes- 
sional, 38, 5°10”, 175ibs, 
reat sense of 
, t 
films, a qood , close 
friends and being on the 
go. Seeking. smart, fun, 
good natured profession- 
Ea under 6’. 


green, olive . 
€ out, in-shape, 
search of masculine, 


Attractive BiWM, athletic 
smooth body, 36, 5'11”, 
175ibs, seeks strong, 
masculine, demanding 
gentleman, 35-50, for 
riendship, instruction, pri- 
vate times. #76024 
PUCKISH PH! 
This adorable GBM, 37, 
aa Bee egee 
ja 2 
wants to romp ugh 
the forest with a tall po 
35-45, who offers syner- 
gy, and 
affection. 


serious 
unbridled 
77142 


ASIAN MAN 
Wanted for n relaionehip possi- 


by GNM a2 sor 42, 5°10". 


andsome, masculine, 
intell | ike outdoors, 
travel, romantic times. 
76147 


BEAR WITH ME 
Could it, would it, might it 
be a bear for me? 
Seeking a masculine 
bear, for friendship. 
interests and all "around 
nice . 6039 





GM, 18, loves movies, 
shopping, and R&B. 
Seeking GWM, 22-40, 
who's into movies, long 
walks, ing and lots 
more. Looking for rela- 
tionship/friendship. Take 
a chance, call. #5554 

HAPPY NEW YEAR 
GWM, 39, 5°11", 190ibs, 
brown/blue, stable, pro- 
fessional, good sense of 
humor and no attitude, 
looking for GM, 30-45, 
who's professional, cari 
and in touch with hi 
75991 

ATTRACTIVE, SEXY 
BM, 37, 5'11”, 160lbs, 
well-educated, non-smok- 
er, seeks another attrac- 
tive, in-shape, masculine, 
non-smoking male, 28- 
42, for friendship or more. 
776018 

CARPE DIEM 

WM, 35, brown/green, 





45, MUSICIAN 
| like: my work as a con- 
ductor and _ teacher, 
humor, goals, investment 
& commitment, family, 


honesty, community, = 
mism, adventure, spiritual 
growth, travel. #7134 


Ht ag —— or, 
~_ a 


act pod, shape, ar ai S 


cout. but not into the 
scene. Seeking cool, 
attractive guy, 25-35, to 
hang out with. #3648 





LOOKING IN Ri 
GWM, 5'11, 200 Ibs., 
. for new friends. 

njoys out an 
stayin Rome watching 
and movies. I’m 

51 age hair pays hazel 
eyes. Looking for same, 
call me Ok? #6176 
— 49, on eee 
with people, lov . 


po i ng 
aoe 
eke 41-42, 
for o oe relationship. 
Worcester area only. Call 
an . 5022 
Professional SWM, 6’, 
hele, 47, Brom 
, sense umor. 
In search of SM, A/H/B, 
stable 


OUTDOOR JOCK 
32, 5'10”, 160lbs, 


brown/blue, , + meee 
ve aoe ing- Ski 

a blade. hike, 
bike, aah spinning, 
hike/camp, play volley- 
ball, squash, —_ SOc- 
cer. Looking for similar, 
non-scene athlete. 
76033 


FUN, MEANING 
Seeki jet idealist for 
fun, a tion, inspira- 
tion, to explore & cele- 
brate the of life. 
Prefer smart, fairly 





Attractive, 
WM, 50ish, educated, 
awaits vd letter or call. 
@o 71601 
GWM, 39, 5’11”, 160lbs, 





BLACK DAD 
Sincere, sensitive, caring 
BM, 44, 5'11”, 175ibs, 
athletic, straight-acting, 
discreet, seeks similar 
handsome, young son, of 
color, 18-25, for friend- 
ship and intimate times. 
75373 

NW MASS. VT GUYS 
GWM, 40, 5’6”, 132libs, 
good-looking, intelligent, 
discreet, seeks mascu- 
line, fit guy in Northwest 
Massachusetts or 
Southern Vermont area, 
for friendship _ plus. 
775853 
THE UNHEARD MUSIC 
Charming GWM, 35, 
handsome, fit, with 
humor; eclectic tastes in 
art, music and _ films. 

a 30-40 year old, 

and ish man, 
for fun and ndship. 
74182 

A MAN’S MAN 
WM, from Alaska, 40, 6’, 
215ibs, great body, brains 
and looks, looking for 








anomeyae 

ea ,, & a us. 

Friendship/L . TR. 25439 
LOOKING 4 LOVE 


new millennium 
lould like to find 


South shore “eres area. 


aE A CHANCE 
ON ME 


rofessional, 
GWM, not 
seek- 


dark/hazel, handsome, 
athletic, | spontaneous, 
on joys romance, city, 

ues, running, work- 


heathy, fit, masculine, 
humorous, considered . 
attractive, seeks very pore 
masculine WM, 25-45. 

; aah ‘ae "guy, 25-30, to share 
Seeking someone in law tite with. Enjoy movies, Masculine only. 4153 
enforcement. #75699 restaurants, travel. 

reading, biking, bladi 
; ; ; ING. Seeking similar, mascu- NEW TO BOSTON 

Well-built, good-looking, —_ I'm , 6, 180Ibs, ine, ‘trim, attractive, GWM, 45, 5’9”, 170lbs, 
masculine GWM, 32, 6'2”,  brown/brown, _— stable. fhymorous, emotionally non-smokes, adventur- 
__ 205ibs, biker, hiker, gym 6102 _ available male, 35-42, ous, masculine, hairy, 

NPR ENTHUSIAST rat. Seeking — similar HAPPY NEW YEAR relationship-oriented, in enjoys scuba diving, com- 
my home, movies, music Tall, dark, blue-collar SM, GWM, 28-38, for friend- GWM, bear, 43, 65", Boston/immediate area. puters, music, movies 
tennis, most sports and  id-40s, coastal Mainer, ship, possible long-term  290ibs, black/hazel, 295075 going to a ball game, din- 
many interests. 24545 enjoys fireplace dinners, —_ relationship. #°7584 beard; seeks educated TALL GUY? ing out or relaxi 

¥ = - and dogs. Searching for - . GWM, 34-50, for forever. wm 7” 4 rh Rey 

COOL GUY muscular, masculine soul, SEEKING LONG-TERM 4, smoking’ no drugs , 38, 6'2", 195Ibs, home. Looking for G/BiM 
GWM, 6'1”, 179ibs, short whose romantic. #96197 RELATIONSHIP 35907 9, 9S. rest Se. for ‘riendship and ? 
light brown hair, stable, Way ABOVE AVERAGE Masculine, secure, BOSTON BEAR ieee A s cow 2733 
educated, professional. Handsome GWM, 47, adventurous, affection- gear bottom, masculine wen ie hare, tamara » _AMOOR IN BOSTON 
wv, » working —5'8", 180s, brown/blue ate, romantic GWM, 43, handsome businessman, _fraveling. You- similar, 25- ®M. 4, 62, 170Ibs, lean 
out, art, music. Looking with’ some salt-n-pepper, 5’8”, 150lbs, brown/hazel, 55 6 320Ibs, seeks a 40, confident, assertive, Slender build, witty, 
for similar friend, 28-40. non-smoker, professional enjoys outdoors, walks, —_ younger, top guy, for sane, no scene- race intense, cosmopolitan, 
wae with _ hi M profile job, beach, dining out, cud- friendship/relationship. | unimportant. #75740 passionate, kind, left poli- 

WORCESTER AREA seeks G 33-48, with dling up to videos. Comfortable with foreign- RELAXED ATHLETE tics, likes good food/wine, 
GWM, 46, looking for above average looks and Seeking GM, similar inter- ers but would like to meet GWM, 36, professional, Archie Bunker reruns. 
friendship and more. lee ang Promise oe. ests. Must be honest, sin- alll. 176105 athletic. i60lbs. 5°10” 9 masculine, hairy 
Loves to go dancing, din- refer clean-cut, straight- cere adventurous, non- WM, 35, 61". D00lbs, laid-back warm-hearted | “WM, 30-45. 957 45. 5777 


ing Bg going to flea loolang/aeing, Soe Sho smoker. #7114 solid build,into health and guy, with a good sense of LEXINGTON AREA 
markets, giving mas- MR RIC é sports, not into drugs or umor, insearch of same. GWM, 34, 5'7", 155ibs, 
sages and quiet times at ingful relationship. Prefer MR. RIGHT» P 9 ; : 
oe Seeking GM. 35- stocky or stout to slim. I'm GWM looking for Mr. bar scene. Many inter- 60 15 sain dark blond hair, straight- 
47, 6110 mostly ahomebody when Right. Looking from Sts: travel, _ erdmachre, BI-CURIOUSLY... acting/appearing, good- 
Hairy, French-Canadian ee me: : not at work or gym, but ania d quiet @ading, _ enjo life. Me? Exciting, fun, looking, regular type guy, 
WM, 41, 5°10", 185ibs, GWM, 68, 6'2”, 225Ibs, would love to ox lore. SOMONE SO Spence Guns! Sesking GM, 30s, who — looking, clean-cut, bi-curi- seeks similar masculine 
with a great sense of recently out, living open Boston/New England with 2nd good times with. knows and accepts who ous male, early 30s pro- gut to hang out with. Likes 
humor, looking for big, lifestyle, seeks GM, 50- —_ some top guy w ate this Must be between the they are. Has ambition fessional, educated, outdoors, beaches, _hik- 
burly man, like myself, 70, with similar attitude, bill. Confidence in who  49@S Of 35-45 & straight 
who likes to have fun: for_? Worcester area. you are goes along way. acting. I'm 38, 5’6”, aver- 
Hairier plus. #4761 5940 7111 age looks. 7115 


same. into cars, aviation, 
weights, rts. 100% 
masculine, Ivy grad, not 
ing out, film, theater, into scene, bars or drugs. 


RELATIONSHIPS 
New Year's resolution is 
to enrich my existing rela- 
tionships and fi new 
ones. Looking for monog- 
amous romance and new 
friends. GWM, 40, attrac- 
tive, fun-loving, good- 
natured, youthful, mature. 
76161 





Attractive, 
middie ai 








seek that first male expe- 
rience. Honest, affection- 
ate, but masculine. Enjoy 


























Heavy guy, 

caring to a ‘oul Talented 
entrepreneur, author with 
many hobbies and inter- 
ests. cee. 
quality guy with sterling 
character. Seeks partner, 
friends, 18-80. 


Ove ht most wel- 
Commend 5508 


BEAR HUNT 














seeks quiet, boyish, 18- ing, camping, sports, 
30 year old playmate, for beer, videos and quiet 
fun. 5925 nights together. #9358 


enjoys good people. 
Can you be honest and 
real? Let's talk. 6075 _ 














Fill tn the questions and return them to 
Pe r fe C | Pe rsona | us by ca or email and we'll 
write the personal: ! Or write your 
L Age: 2. Gender: MF own personal in the form below. 
3. Heir color/eye color end/or best physical attribute: ; ; 
4. Three adjectives thet deseribe your personality: 
5. Movie thet you've seen 6 times and would see eggin: 
6. CD’s thet never leave your CD player: 
7. Type of food that mekes your mouth weter: 
8. Things you love to do when you're not busy making o living: 
9. It’s Friday night. What would you like to do? 
10. Qualities thet are most desirable in someone else: 
11. If you were to write your memoirs, what would the title be? 
12. Movie, literary, or TY Character you identify with: 
13. Interesting Tidbits sbout yourself: 
14. Age range: 15: Long Term Relationship, Casual, Dating, Other: 


Personals Form 


Fill out and mail this form to: Phoenix Personals, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 02215. Or call (617) 859-3283 to place your personal weekdays from 8:308M - 11pm, sundays from 10am - 6pm; 
or fax your personal to (617) 450-8600. By Internet: http://www.bostonphoenix.com/ 
[_]HIV+ category [__]Eye Contact 


1. Check Category: [__]WomenSeekingMen | [—]Men Seeking Women  [__]Men Seeking Men [__]Women Seeking Women 


2. Compose Your Personal: 


Personal Copy (First 20 words are FREE) 
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In order to retrieve your messages, you must record a Voice Greeting. 


3. Additional Options: 4. Confidential Information : 


Name: 
Address: 
City: State: 
Zip Code: Email (optional): 
Home Phone: or Work Phone: 
Credit Card # 

EF > mc [__]Visa Ci" AMEX Exp. Date: 
Signature: 


If You're Single, 


We cannot print your personal without it. 








We're FREE! 
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> same, for 


io plat Vou! 


Good: } Dorchester 
BiBM, 47, 6'1", 240ibs, 
ae, clean, seeks 
younger, fit or muscular, 
masculine H/WM, for inti- 
mate times. #75584 
NORMAL JOCK GUY 

GWM, 34, 5'10”, 185ibs, 


, handsome, 
masculine, str8-acting, 
normal, ular, sincere 
guy, 100% Italian, athletic, 
excellent shape, workout, 

Y sports, discreet, not 
into scene. Seeking 
ip/rela- 
ti 5 
DISCREET BI-GUY 
pei rapes gre 175ibs, 
solid lu ’ j type, 
buzz-cut, oe. 
work out/lift, in search of a 
similar to hang out 
with. Must clean-cut, 
masculine, healthy, 25- 
35. 275451 
Nice-looking, profession- 
al, masculine, passionate, 
stable, clean-cut GWM, 
43, 5'10”, 180ibs, .seeks 
regular guys, 30+, for fun, 


friends, dating. "5130 
HAI DAD 


NDSOME 
Warm, caring GWM, 55, 
5’10”, 190Ibs, 
silver/brown, olive skin, 
not into scene, seeks 
cute, attractive, . fair- 
haired, affectionate 
GWM, 20-32, for intimate, 
fun times. #3324 
SEEKS OLDER MALE 
GBM, 5'11”, 190lbs, 42, 
educated; athletic, exer- 
cises. regularly, seeks 
WM, prefer over 50 but 
not exclusive. Especially 
likes chubby or heavy set 
men. #2715 
FRIENDSHIP&LTR 
GWM, 38, 5’8”, 185ibs, 
brown/blue, mustache, 
rugged build, seeks 
friendship. Enjoy music, 
photography, movies, 
computers, wrestling fun, 
dining out, biking, good 
r fly. 
Seeking down-to-earth 
rson. 27644 
SOUTHERN NH 
ROMANTIC 
I'm sta to wonder if 
the real is out there. 
GWM, oe ie? pine 
ray/hazel, hairy, seeks 
GWM. similar age range, 
preferably in same area. 
Champagne’s on_ ice. 
L are inthe fireplace. 
Tt 

HOCKEY PLAYER 
Straight-acting, _ hand- 
some, masculine, beard- 
ed guy. seeks. regular, 
masculine man, for dat- 
ing, long-term relation- 
ship. 42, 6’, 200lbs, 
browrvblue. Into football, 
rock and roll, outdoors, 
snowmobiling, laying 
hockey, family. into 
scene. #5514 - 

BE VERY IRISH 
Honest, clean-shaven, 
fair-haired guy, 37, 5°11”, 
185ibs, _straight-actin 
and fun, see 
friend, 25-45, for good 
times including, Friday 
night pint fests, casual 
dates and various outdoor 
activities. Guinness/ 
Sinatra fans a_ plus. 
5290 


SINGLE DOG&MAN 
Two new faces hoping to 
meet new friends. One 
likes ay Bs pa 
and -tennis lis. The 
other likes hiking, canoe- 
ing and. rock climbing. 
L for peered 
men ani a 
balance beteait urban 
adventures and weekend 
country expeditions in 
Western, MA. Dogs or 
squirrels a plus, not a 
requirement. #4450 
BM, 30s, hard-workin 
blue collar type, 5’8", 
170lbs, straight, mascu- 


FREE Pers 


‘green, 


GWM,  mid-30s,- 5’1°, 
126lbs, sandy-blond/blue- 
trai b clnptatpoatg’ 
stra’ 5 
Soaking same, 23-35, 
good personality, 


/Drugs, 

sibly more. 
mes. 174913 
Romantic .GWM, 


5’10", ho ut 
uiet even eg 
eeking cafing, lovable 
GM, for long-term rela- 
tionship. South Shore. 
Tc 

Me: loves records, vinyl 
and movies. You: White, 
ages 47-77, have long or 
big nose. 5830 
Bi-curious BiWM, 50, 
5°11", 200Ibs, 
brown/brown, seeks GM, 
for - fun, times, 
friendship, possible rela- 
tionship. Race/age unim- 
portant. Will answer all 


Calls. 75738 


LOOKING FOR YOU 
GWM, 42; 6’, blonde, 
slim, athletic, well-educat- 
ed, seeks similar GWM, 
—t medical profes- 
sional, for fun, maybe 
more. 15781 


RUFF HEWN 
I'm good looking, quietly 
demanding, curiously 
cruising you. NO bi’s, 
guys or lies. Tranny boys 
wi . You're rugged, 
long ag or 
youn jock, you're 
Nescrbed as “handsome.” 
Choose me. 26042 
OHIO ESCAPEE 
SF, 29, cute sculptor with 
oe habit, seeks play- 
ul, sincere, compassion- 
ate wierdo, for Somerville 
adventures and beyond. 
6104 
YOU HAVE ALL 
TO GAIN 
and nothing to lose. 
Beautiful, educated, femi- 
nine and very unique BF, 
24, 135Ibs, seeks a spe- 
cial woman, 23-33, who 
enjoys long talks, movies, 
dancing, music and 
exploring new places. You 
won't be disappointed. 
6001 


ee ee ns 
ntelligent, easygoing, 
° tan foam 8 
enjoys Indian F - 

, photography, ae 
ifranco and everythin 
— - In re fe) 
intelligent, honest, easy- 
going female, a unin 
anys beautiful smile is, 
or — yom and 
S ing m rizons. 
2186 


SMOKERS ONLY. - 
because | smoke tike a 
chimney. I'm av rian. 
Very femmey, Perfectly 
nice when caffeinated and 
border on violent when 
not. And | only associate 


with intellectual le. 
‘just kidding, P6082" 


THEATER GEEK 
SBiF, 19, seeks quirky, 
caring SF, 18-25, to la’ 
— oe are yge , 

usic, road trips, good 
friendship...who knows? 
6044 


CHECK THIS OUT! 
Sincere, athletic, intelli- 

nt GBF, 30, enjoys out- 
oor activities, travel, 
dancing and movies. 
Seeking feminine, non- 


smoking GF, 25-35, for 
friendship, maybe more. 
73942 


Loyal, honest and sweet 
female, 30, blonde/blue, 

fy enthusiast, enjoys 
Italian/Spanish _ cuisine, 
jamming to club music, 
volunteer work and prac- 
martial arts. 
feminine, excit- 

erious. girl 


tici 
fa 


short, . 


] 
\ 
adh 


~A 
oe. 
Nn 


bostonphoen 


ABSOLUTELY 
FABULOUS! 
Hip, feminine Amerasian, 
30, seeks feminine gal- 
pal to hang out with. Sick 
of being all dressed up 
with nowhere to go. Let's 
go make an appearance, 
jahling! 275841 
GIRL WHO GETS IT... 
Desired by this vivacious, 
spirited, attractive, raven- 
haired, Italian sweetheart, 
31 (looks much younger), 
musician, artist, indie 
actress, who enjoys 


movies, reading, coffee 
shops, outdoors, for fun, 
friendship, maybe more. 
74481 


Hey ! Yes you! Cute 
female, 27, physical ther- 
apy-educated,  music- 
minded, outdoor adven- 
turous, really bad r, 
seeks cute PF, -35. 
775038 Stat 
Feminine, attractive BiF, 
adventurous, __ sincere, 
seeks same in yg on 
hair a plus, for fun, - 
ship and more. #95709 

COLLEGE CHICA 
Pretty, slim, SWF; 5’8”, 
brown/green, —— talk- 
ing, beach, ing out. 
Seeks friendship or spe- 
cial someone, SWM, 18- 
23, who enjoys outdoors. 
4921 5, 
Attractive, professional 
SWF, 27, seeks attractive, 
oe BiWF. Bi-curious, 
seeking women for fun, 

, friendship. #5837 _ 

CURIOUS 

Bi-curious SWF, 28, shy, 
attractive, down-to-earth, 

, honest, seeks simi- 
lar, 20s, for dancing, 
movies, hanging-out, 
sharing. Boston/North. 
7435 

WHO’S POLY? 
Deep, intense, curvy 
Scorpio, 23, bi-femme, 
auburn/hazel, enjoys 
reat Italian food, great 
ims (The Matrix), and the 
music of Enigma. Seekin 
spiritual fulfillment wit! 
open-minded, humorous 
female, 20-28, for dating, 
romance and all of the 
above. #5093 _ sat 
SBF, 27, §'6", 
brown/brown, seeks a 
female for friendship, fun 
and whatever else devel- 
ops. Call me. #75630 
Looki for a_ special 
friend. Bi female, 29, 5’8, 
who lives life to the fullest, 
and loves to travel, spend 
time with family. Seeki 
woman, 30-39, for fiend. 
oP: possibly “more. 
74447 


SHARE GOOD TIMES 
GWF, seeks GWF, 30-45, 
for friendship possible 
ike cooking, Piking, Bik: 

e ’ , F 
, drugs or 
drinkers. Smokers ok 

5824 


BIWF, 22, seeks ener- 
getic. athietic woman, 


CHEMISTRY? 
Adventurous, honest, sin- 
cere, humorous GWF, 46, 
likes music, movies, din- 
ner. Seeking female, 35- 
46, down-to-earth, fun, 
caring, coffee and conver- 
sation, for possible rela- 
tion/friendship. 26048 

ELLEN SEEKS ANNE 
GWF, 31, educated, 
attractive, fit, great sense 
of humor, loves nature, 
movies, music, book- 
stores, Simpsons, fun. 
New Age philosophies. 
Seeking similar, for friend- 
— relationship. 
775961 


SEEKING THE ONE 
Very cute, , fit, intel- 
ligent GWPF, late 30s, 
femme/tomgirl, honest 
with sense of humor, 


seeks same or soft butch, . 


30-45, for da and = 
sible cae pec ul 
shi Bi. e@ a. chancel 


Easygoing, attractive 
Biwe wilt assorted inter- 
ests, seeks same, 30-40, 
to share friendship and 
good times. Serious 
replies, women only. 
6084 


| MOVED, SHE DIDN’T 
Providence area GWF, 
38, Ph.D. medical field, 
likes music, dancing, writ- 
ing, reading, animals, 
cooking for two. Seeking 
GF, 25-45, non-smoker, 
with lots of self-esteem, 
for -term relationship. 
No addictions, chocoholic 


JUST LOOK! 
GWF _ seeks feminine 
GWF, 35-50. | enjoy walks 
on the beach, talking, 
movies, cuddling and 
cone. No head games. 
I'm ing for friendship, 
leading to long-term rela- 
tionship. No alcoholics, 
please. T5914 _ 
BRAINY & ROMANTIC 
BiWF 37, attractive, fit, 
feminine, compassionate, 
successful scientist seeks 
supportive, secure, intelli- 
gent, educated, athletic, 
non-smoking SGF, 32-45, 
who enjoys reading, the 
arts, and ethnic cui- 
sine for friendship, maybe 
more. #5913 
Tac 

..am interested in inter- 
acting with an intelligent, 
in-Shape, insightful, inde- 
pendent, inspiring, inter- 
esting, in-touch, 35-45 
year old lesbian. N/S, 


please. #75828 
DETE! 


RMINATION 
Very considerate, sweet, 
Gung enki 6. iso beaks, 
ing and a ; 
enjoys Angela Bofill, fine 
Soatite nena cuddling. 
honest, fun, shy 
female, 28-45, for monog- 
amous serious romance. 
6205 


IX.com 


INTO THE WILD 
Soft butch, 33, foves hik- 
ing. Seeking 28-38 year 
old, fit, out, non-smoker, 
feminine lesbian for capti- 
vating conversations, out- 
door adventures, and dat- 
ing. #6218 <8 

SOUTHERN NH 
Fun-loving, spontaneous, 
honest female, 36, 
brown/blue, enjoys play- 
ing soccer, golf, skiing, 
traveling, camping and 
any type of Italian cuisine. 
Seeking honest female, 
30-40, with sense of 
humor, who interested in 
dating; for dinners out, 
catching events 
and movies. ##7122 

SOMETHING NEW 
M/F transsexual seeks 
brown/biue, ‘like movies, 
dining out, outdoor activi- 
ties, shopping and cats. 
Please be a non-smoker 
with a passion for life. 
™6154 ‘ 
Femme GWF, 35, intelli- 
gent, cute, passionate, 
sexy,. loving, looking for 
strong, passionate, very 
butchy woman, 
intense long-term rela- 
tionship. t5: 


FRIENDS, 
LOVERS/MORE 
Attractive, professional, 
mulatto woman with 
robust personality/charac- 
ter, down-t , Outgo- 
ing but also enjoys home, 
loves nature/animals. 
Seeking communicative, 
—s sensual, healthy 
long-term — relationship. 


LIPSTICK LESBIANS 
Very femme, attractive lip- 
stick lesbian, in - the 
Boston area, seeks other 
lovely lipstick ladies! You 
know who you are. You're 
the woman no one would 
ever suspect was into 
women. You're very 
attractive, very feminine, 
quite a lady. | want to 


meet you. #5750 < 


NORTH — 
GWF, 40, attractive, femi- 


nine, professional, aver- 
age height/weight, seeks 
same, 35-48. Enjoys din- 
ing out, movies, travel, 
football, the theater and 
the beach. Let's make the 
best of 2000! #5031 _ 
LOOKING 4 U 
Looking for female for 
casual friendship/some- 
one to have fun with. 
Someone ing, femi- 
nine and submissive. If 
this sounds like you, let 
me know! #76021 
HOLIDAY BLUES? 

Special attention from 
— aging, bombshell, 
could be the perfect 
panacea. If you are cre- 
ative, sexy, and ready, 
anything can happen, 
35+, 3763 
SOULMATE SEARCH 


GWF, 33, loves hiking, . 


poy tennis, good beer 
and live . In search 
of non-smoking GF, of 
any race, with sense of 
humor, for fun and adven- 
ture. #24379 


a 
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” 
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SEEN BOUND? 
Strong hands and sexy, 
hysical cross between 
ina Gershon/Ingrid 
Casaras WF, 37, fit, into 
altermative music, swim- 
ming, mountain biking, 

rmed 


attractive, inter- 
F, #5325 
ONE HEART, ONE MIND 
Spiritual, outgoing 
Transgendered female, 
49, long brown/blue, com- 
mitted, enjoys makin 
dream catchers, read- 
ing/writing and loves to 
dance, dance, dance! 
mown accepting and 
understanding person, 
40-55, for 
tionship. 4863 
Y2K HAS GOT TO BE 
a good year! Seeking 
artsy femme, 25-50, non- 
smoker. Likes all food, 
courtship (yes, that’s 
right!) with smarts and 
funky earring collection. 
Me: femme, _ spiritual, 
FUN, .quiet at the right 
times. 5779 
AGGRESSIVE 
REDHEAD 
looking for her soulmate. 
I'm 45,-a TS woman 6 
years now. Self- 
employed, adventurous, 
fun-loving, Outgoing, car- 
~~ oa for an open- 
min woman, to enjoy 
life with. #74795 
URBAN GEEK 
With a penchant for toiling 
up the sides of mountains 
seeks others for friend- 
ship and adventure. Love 
and need music, art, poet- 
ry, film and physically tax- 
ing activities. High alti- 
tudes, high s . no 
drugs. Strugg ing to be 
conscious of a_ spirit 
everyday. Women with 
similar interests welcome. 
75313 
SEEKING LOVE 
Soft butch, 38, social 
worker, loves animals, 
quiet nights at home 
eeking same, 35-50, 
with similar interests. Ri 
only 275371 


GROWN UP LESBIAN 
Is. that an oxymoron? 
mee on Ceeclon 

assionate, 4 
intelli it, down-to-earth 
but a sarcastic sense 
of humor, seeks evidence 
to the contrary. #74926 


GWF, 42, don’t cut my 
hair short and act like a 
man, enjoy being a 
woman and want the 
same. 474557 
Seeking EIT, witty, 

ing FIT, , Savvy 
and professional woman, 
who just ns to be 
romantically and sexually 
attracted to women, and 
not into the “scene” and 
clubs. #5759 


food, chai 
ood ~=jooks, brilliance. 
Seekin 
esti 


term rela- 


TONY 
You. responded to my ad 
in December, Box 4548. 
Lost your ne number, 
would really like to talk. 
Please call again or this 
box... 5967 
DESPERATELY 
SEEKING DONNA 
Do you remember 
Lexington Avenue 
? | don’t know your 
last name, but | used to 
walk you to school in 
kindergarten in the 60's. 
My name is Jim . | saw 
ou at Fleet Bank on the 4 
ctober, please call. 
5s ae Se es 
TALL PAUL 

We met 1/14/00. You 
came around the corner 
outside the Middle East, 
and saw me, | was wear- 
ing a fabulous hat and 
glasses, and Pn me 
a hug. We talked for a few 
moments, but | wish it had 
been more. If you're inter- 

ested, call! 


PLAISTOW WALMART 
You: Male, dark hair, dark 
jacket. Me: Male, red 
sweater, brown hair, 
jeans. Made eye contact 
on Sunday, 12/9, would 
love to meet you. #76150 


You remponded © my éd 
ou my 
(1/1/2000). You had 
eyes, 1OBtbe. worked with 
problem children. Lost 

RSVP box number. 

call back, either 

5755 or... 5936 
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By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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INSIDE 
ERROL MORRIS’S 
PORTRAIT OF AN 


» —-s- EXECUTIONER | 


BY PETER 
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ART 
“Witness & Legacy” 


Morphine 


a ge ae ee ae 


film ae : music 
leremu Chikwendu samples the MFA’s ~ Carolyn Clay talks with Margaret Edson Ted Drozdowski gets an earful from 
ae Cinema 2000.” 2 _ about We staging of her. Wit that's coming __recently inducted Hall of Fame drummer Calypso as the forefather of rap? _ 
oh “Film Culture,” Gerald Peary is sur-. to the Wilbur. Earl Palmer. Norman Weinstein uses Alan Lomax's 
_prised to find himself returning to the Palm ~~ Scott T. Cummings talks with director In “Classical,” Lloyd Schwartz reports 1946 Calypso After Midnight radio show 
. Springs International Film Festival. © Andrei Belgrader about the upcoming ART ona busy January: Robert Spano with °° make an improbable connection. 
. Plus, in le pane Old Song and production of Joe Orton's Loot. _ the BSO, Janus 2000, the reprise of And, in “Live and on Record,” more 





some 1999 compilation releases. 


Robert David Sullivan finds sim- Ben Zander’s Mahler Eighth, and Yo- reports from the concert front: Jon Garelick 


subtle virtues in Laura Herrington’ s  YoMa. on Grand Siam Il at the Regattabar, Sean 
: In “Frequencies,” Josh Kun tests out the ~ Richardson on Anthrax at the Paradise, 


_ Structural Adjustments of Ultra-Red. and Michael Freedberg on TLC at the 
~~ Irv*Smallmouth,” Douglas. Wolk muses F = 
on the black-and-white implications of © Hee 
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Mier Cho could have been just 
another tragic Hollywood story. One 
more on a growing pile of talented stand- 
up comics chewed up and spit out after 
a failed sit-com. Her show, All-American 
Girl, lasted all of six months during the 
’94-’95 season before getting canned 
amid controversies over her weight and 
whether she was Korean enough to play 
the daughter of Korean immigrants 
(which, by the way, she happens to be). 
The cancellation led Cho to self-esteem 
problems and alcohol and drug abuse. 
She bears permanent scars from 
the ordeal, including damage to 
her kidneys from trying to lose 
weight too quickly by starving her- 
self and exercising too much. 

If she had followed the trend, 
Cho would now be playing strip- 
mall comedy clubs all over the 
country with a tag under her name 
on the poster proclaiming her the 
former star of TV’s All-American 
Girl. Instead she pulled herself 
back up and is telling her story in a 
hit one-woman show, /’m the One 
That | Want, that’s touring theaters 
across the country. to rave reviews. 
A movie based on the show is 
nearly finished and set to be re- 
leased in late summer or early fall. 
Cho seems to be having the time 
of her life. “I'm really proud of the 
show and I’m really in control of 
what's happening. I’m also travel- 
ing in a manner which is far more 
luxurious than | ever have. That 
makés it a lot better and alleviates 
burnout so much. | think that | 
could sustain this. And I'd like to, 

forever.” 
The show grew out of Cho's 
stand-up act, and it puts her in the 






Pererrrrrrtetiritrrire tes 






Margaret Cho 


company of comedians like Jimmy Tin- 
gle and Sandra Bernhard who have 
made the big step from clubs to theaters. 
“My life had changed quite a deal over 
the past couple of years, so | really felt 
like | had an enormous growth spurt as a 
performer. Doing comedy clubs was fine 
and fun, but | really wanted to do a big- 
ger show — a show with more emotional 
depth, a show that carried an audience 
through a narrative. Finally it was just in- 
appropriate to be in comedy clubs be- 
cause the show was too big.” 


Margaret Cho 





RAINBOW IN THE DARK: Celine’s on indefinite leave, Shania’s taking some time off, and, well, 
_ Barbra Streisand says she’ll never perform again. But there’s good news in divaville: 

_ everybody’s favorite octave-jumping, rainbow-assed care bear, Mariah Carey, is about to 
embark upon only her second ever (and first since 1993) US arena tour next month in Los 
_ Angeles. True, Rainbow’s barely in stores and she’s already tossing off ballads (“Thank God 
_ | Found You,” a duet with 98 Degrees), but it sure was good to hear her pull out ane of 

_ contemporary pop’s greatest parior tricks, those whistling high notes with which she made 
_ her name, for the first time in a while at the end of “Heartbreaker.” And it's a safe bet that 
. Mariah's up for a little good-natured competition with Britney and Christina for sexiest 

» on-stage costumes, too. Leave all glass objects at home and forget about walking your 
'» dog past North Station when Biliboard’s Artist of the '90s hits the FleetCenter, 1 

_ FleetCenter Lane, on April 4. Ticket on-sale dates have yet to be announced; watch this 
space for details. 


(800) 447-7400. 


It’s not coincidental, then, that Cho’s 
critical acclaim and popularity expanded 
rapidly as she delved deeper into her life 
for material. She deals with the fallout 
from her show and her personal 
tragedies openly and honestly and does- 
n't shy away from even the worst mo- 
ments. She may be outraged, she may 
be puzzled, but you won't find her feeling 
sorry for herself. She’s more interested 
in letting the audience in on her strange 
trip than in generating sympathy. 

“| think that we are all privy to univer- 
sal experience,” she explains, “that we all 
have things in common, that we all have 
felt the same kinds of pain and the same 
kinds of heartache, the same kind of dis- 

appointment. | think that it’s just 
about finding interesting and new 
ways to tell the story and connect 
with people. That's the most impor- 
tant thing.” 

The disappointment of A//-Amer- 
ican Girl is that much worse when 
you consider Cho's quick start and 
early success — she performed 
her first show as a teenager in San 
Francisco, got work right away, and 
before long was touring heavily 
and working the much-coveted 
late-night talk-show scene. “I didn’t 
know exactly what to expect from 
my career. | really had no idea. And 
| think that was my problem, that | 
wasn't ready. | hadn’t dreamed out 
my dreams completely. | just decid- 
ed on things just because it 
seemed right at the moment. | 
never really planned. Now | realize 

the importance of understanding 
and having a vision and knowing 
what you want.” 

Margaret Cho performs | Am the 
One That | Want at Berklee Perfor- 
mance Center next Friday and Sat- 
urday, February 4 and 5. Calf 931- 
2000. 

— Nick A. Zaino Ill 


BRIT POP: The new king of British comedy is a quick-witted, fast-talking, cross- 
dressing sensation named Eddie Izzard, who’s made a fine art out of the non 
sequitur and who speaks French just to spite the French. Having conquered 
England with a free-flowing, stream-of-consciousness one-man show called 
Dress To Kill, he brought it to the US in '98, garnered great reviews, shot an 
HBO special that aired in the latter half of '99, and then went back home to 
work on material for a new show. Well, the new one’s done, it’s called 
Circle, and izzard’s gearing up to bring it to North America. His tour is 
scheduled to start with a week of performances in Toronto on February 
29, after which he’s coming to Boston for a short stint at the 57 Theatre, 
200 Stuart Street, from March 7 to 11. Tickets go on sale Friday; call 


THIS OR THAT: The guys from Gamelan Productions have been flooding the 
Middle East with that other kind of Alliston rock, the jam-band type, for quite 
some time, but what's really impressive is the success they've had booking 
live hip-hop in a city so notoriously resistant to it. Granted, they’ve pretty 
much shied away from current superstars in favor of veteran, brainy East Coast 
acts — who are, after all, far less likely to set off any kind of incident. Still, 
the Gamelan folks have managed some strong bills, and next up — 
in the wake of De La Soul’s recent cigarette-hawking tour — 
they've got a comeback show by early-’90s one-hit wonders 
Black Sheep and Das EFX. Neither has the kind of track 
record to match De La, but both left their mark on the scene 
_ with loads of personality and unforgettable radio tracks (“The 
' Choice Is Yours” and “They Want EFX,” respectively). Black 
Sheep and Das EFX are at the Middle East, 480 Mass Ave in 
Central Square, on February 17. Tickets are $17; call 931-2000. 
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Red Hot Chili Peppers and Foo Fighters, May 13 at Providence Civic Center: on 
sale Saturday at 9 a.m., call 931-2000. 











Paula Cole, March 15 at Avalon: on sale Saturday at 11 a.m., call 423-NEXT. 







Fosse, through February 13 at the Colonial Theatre: call 931-2787. 









Leo Kottke, February 11 at Sanders Theatre: call 496-2222. 





Bottle Rockets, February 11 at T.T. the Bear's Place: call 931-2000. 












“New England Metal and Hardcore Festival” including the Misfits, Machine 
Head, Cannibal Corpse, Snapcase, Reveille, and Reach the Sky, February 11 
and 12 at the Palladium, Worcester: call (800) 477-6849. 








LFO (Lyte Funkie Ones), February 12 at Avalon: call 423-NEXT. 
Lee “Scratch” Perry, February 12 at the Middle East: call 931-2000. 











Aimee Mann and Michael Penn, February 12 at the Somerville Theatre: call 931- 
2000. 









“Sno-Core 2000” featuring System of a Down, Incubus, Mr. Bungle, and Puya, 
February 16 at Avalon: call 423-NEXT. 









Nicholas Payton, February 17 and 18 at Scullers: call 931-2000. 





Hot Water Music and Saves the Day, February 22 at Karma Club: call 423-NEXT. 











Gladys Knight in Smokey Joe’s Café: The Songs of Leiber and Stoller, 
February 22 through 29 at the Wang Theatre: call (800) 447-7400. 













Elliott Smith, February 24 at the Middle East: call 931-2000. 













Yo La Tengo and Lambchop, February 28 at the Somerville Theatre: call 931- 
2000. 










Smashmouth and Luscious Jackson, February 29 at the Orpheum Theatre: call 
931-2000. 












The Pretenders, March 4 at Avalon: call 423-NEXT. 





Reverend Horton Heat, March 4 at the Paradise: call 423-NEXT. 







The Folk implosion, March 5 at the Middle East: call 931-2000. 
Pat Metheny Trio, March 5 at the Somerville Theatre: call 931-2000. 











ART, March 7 through 26 at the Colonial Theatre: call 931-2787. 





The Donnas, March 18 at the Middle East: call 931-2000. 





Femi Kuti, March 25 at the Middle East: call 931-2000. 
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Dim reaper 


Mr. Death undergoes a fair execution 


BY PETER KEOUGH Evil may be banal, but under the absurdist gaze 
of filmmaker Errol Morris, it’s also entertaining. For him, the ultimate 
evil is boredom. Next comes death, the dark obsession underlying all 


his movies. From the animal ceme- 
teries of Gates of Heaven to the 
doomed animal topiary of Fast, 
Cheap & Out of Control, from the 
innocent man imprisoned on death 
row in The Thin Blue Line to the 
omniscient man imprisoned in an 
impotent body in A Brief History of 
Time, mortality arouses as much 
fun as terror. 

So why is Mr. Death, which 
should have provided Morris with 
his most fertile subject, such a dis- 
appointment? Maybe it’s the sub- 
ject’s similarities to the filmmaker. 
True, at first glance, there don’t 
seem to be any. Fred A. Leuchter 
Jr. is a banal, possibly evil man de- 
void of irony or self-consciousness. 
A small-time engineer from 
Malden, the bespectacled, owlish 
Leuchter (the subject also of 
Stephen Trombley’s harrowing 
1992 documentary The Execution 
Protocol) earned some fame and 
fortune as a designer of execution 


es 


t's never just one st 
minutes his focus s! 


equipment for the death industry 
that sprang up once the Supreme 
Court upheld capital punishment. 
The best moments in Mr. Death 
come when Leuchter simply talks 
about himself to the camera (Mor- 
ris’s patented “Interrortron” sys- 
tem of filming holds the gaze with 
hypnotic intensity), as he matter- 
of-factly describes how he got into 
the business, how he found himself 
elevated from obscurity to expert 
status in a small but growing field, 
his disgust with the woeful state of 
the then extant equipment, and his 
crusade for “humane” executions. 
Leuchter explains that though he’s 
for the death penalty, he’s against 
torture, and his graphic descrip- 
tions of botched executions (bol- 
stered by literally shocking footage 
of the electrocution of an elephant 
filmed by Edison in 1903, and a 
grueling close-up of a lethal-injec- 
tion needle being inserted) indicate 
that macabre though his service 


ts from the proposed logo for 


now TV ser severed con foot cig at 


a light bulb) to the new rules for 


Sin that 


Sut intorshoer | Gl uP He ce Of the beet titer Howe | 


. have ever done, and fF 


heard the interview, | want- 


to ees itwas 
surreal.” 


was, it filled a need. Once you ac- 
cept his premise, the rest follows 
logically — if people must be exe- 
cuted, someone must see that it’s 
done right. Only Leuchter’s sug- 
gestions about putting pictures on 
the walls of the lethal-injection 
death chamber, or his insistence on 
being photographed in an electric 
chair he was contracted to up- 
grade, underline his position’s es- 
sential creepiness and inhumanity. 

What’s more, when Leuchter 
ventures beyond his specialized 
niche into the arena of world histo- 
ry, he gets into trouble — and so 
does Morris. In 1988, neo-Nazi 
Ernst Ziindel, on trial in Canada 
for claiming that the Holocaust 
didn’t happen, needed an “execu- 
tion expert” to prove that 
Auschwitz was not a death camp. 
Perhaps the only person answering 
that description was Leuchter, and 
motivated by — hubris? a thirst 
for truth? anti-Semitism? easy 
moriey? Morris never really press- 
es him on this — the weasly hang- 
man gathered up his new bride 
(the honeymoon-in-Auschwitz- 
angle is something Morris could 
have made more of) and headed 
for Poland. 

That’s where Death gets murky. 
Leuchter’s own account of his 
study, backed by the officious 
videos he had taken of himself ex- 
ploring the ruins of the death camp 
and (illegally) taking samples, has 
the nerdy authenticity of the real 


WHAT WAS HE THINKING? It’s too bad Morris doesn’ ’t press Fred 
Leuchter on the motivation sincanende his is Hornonen — 


thing. Only his conclusion — that 
the greatest and most meticulously 
documented abomination in histo- 
ry never happened — and the por- 
trait of Leuchter as meek megalo- 
maniac that Morris has already 
presented reveals his research as 
madness. But as a New Yorker 
story pointed out, not everybody 
got the point: screenings, including 
one at Harvard of all places, left 
many people confused. So Morris 
felt obliged to bring out his own 
experts —- as well as some ill-con- 
ceived re-creations of Leuchter’s 
work in Auschwitz — to state the 
not-so-obvious. 

Maybe he would have done bet- 
ter to return to the source and ac- 
cord. Leuchter enough rope to 
hang himself. Morris never really 
confronts him with the enormity of 
his deal with the Devil — though 
scientifically worthless, his The 
Leuchter Report has sold millions 
of copies and is widely available on 


the Internet, an invaluable source 
for Holocaust revisionists. Instead, 
Leuchter comes off as a dolt and a 
dupe, and finally a victim. His sub- 
sequent notoriety left him without 
a wife, a house, or work (a classi- 
fied ad offering a “control module 
for lethal injection machine” is one 
of the film’s many gems). 

Why does Morris allow Leuchter 
this last-minute reprieve? Maybe he 
saw on the other side of his camera 
a reflection of himself. After all, in 
The Thin Blue Line, Morris, like 
Leuchter, sought to overturn a 
murder conviction using disputed 
methods. And though Leuchter has 
his human-execution devices, Mor- 
ris has his humane interrogation 
device, the Interrortron; each in its 
way takes the life of its subject. 
Most important, both men are in 
the business of death — one banal, 
the other poetic — and maybe 
Morris didn’t want to give away 
any trade secrets. * 
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African screen 


Unexplored cinema at the MFA 


BY MEREMU CHIKWENDU African films (films made in Africa by 


Africans) have long been the forgotten children of the global cinema 
world. Few realize that African countries have been producing films 


almost as long as most Western 
countries — but because of myths 
about low box-office appeal and in- 
accessible subject matter, these 
films are rarely seen, especially in 
America. The Museum of Fine Arts 
is doing its part to rectify the situa- 
tion by presenting “African Cinema 
2000.” This month, the museum 
will show eight films from eight dif- 
ferent countries. The series reveals 
the common struggle facing post- 
colonial Africa, as well as the rich 
cultural diversity that the continent 
boasts. 

The most eagerly awaited selec- 
tion is Piéces d’identités (1998; 
February 3 at 8 p.m., February 9 at 
6 p.m., February 10 at 8 p.m., and 
February 12 at 4 p.m.), the latest 
film from Congolese director 
Mweze Ngangura. A decade ago 
Ngangura charmed audiences 
worldwide with the comedic La vie 
est belle; here he returns with anoth- 
er entertaining tale. The premise 
seems uncomplicated: Mani Kongo, 
king of the Bakongo, sets out to find 
his long-lost daughter, Mwana, who 
is supposedly studying to be a doc- 
tor in Belgium. And so begins an 
Almodévar-ian romp that’s both en- 
tertaining and relevant to the issues 





facing modern-day Africa. 

On his journey, Mani Kongo 
brings his royal beaded headpiece, 
necklace, and cane, which mark his 
country and tribe — they're his 
“pieces of identity.” But upon enter- 
ing Belgium, he finds this identity 
continually challenged by the many 
who view his African fetishes as ex- 
otic fashion or valuable art, thus 
prompting him to question and de- 
fend his royal title. What makes this 
film a delight are the host of colorful 
characters Mani Kongo encounters, 
including mulatto taxi driver cum 
Robin Hood Chaka-Jo, designer- 
clad petty crook Viva-wa-Viva, cor- 
rupt police commissioner Jefke, and 
an apparition in the form of a beau- 
tiful young woman. 

Part fairy-tale romance, part 
comedy drama, part suspense 


Indie 2000 


Palm Springs goes its own way 


thriller, the film comes to a wacky 
climax in the middle of an airport. 
Ngangura has created a narrative 
that though accessible to a Western 
audience raises key points about 
racism, cultural identity, and 
African tradition versus Western 
modernity. Piéces d’identités also 
has an uncharacteristically (for 
African films) happy ending, sug- 
gesting a new hope for the new mil- 
lennium. 

More “characteristic” of African 
film (i.e., it involves war) is Flora 
Gomes’s now classic Mortu Nega 
(“Whom Death Refused”; February 
19 at 3:45 p.m.). This 1988 work 
pays tribute to the fight for libera- 
tion most African nations endured 
in the ’60s and ’70s. Set in Guinea- 
Bissau, it tells the history of that na- 
tion from the closing months of the 
war against the Portuguese in 1973 
to the formation of an independent 
country in 1975. The most visually 
striking of all the “African Cinema 
2000” films, it’s divided into three 
parts. In the beginning a group of 
soldiers and volunteers make their 
way through the jungle to a camp- 
site. With little dialogue, Gomes 
captures the tedium, silence, ex- 
haustion, and camaraderie of guer- 


I assumed that last year’s guest visit to the Palm Springs International 
Film Festival would be my first and final appearance there after the 
“Film Culture” column in which I described the fest as drowning in 


dubious American indie films. But 
no, I was invited back for 2000. 


Palm Springs organizers actually | 


endorsed my view that those last- 
year independents were terrible. 
They would try to alter the fest’s 
focus, and for the better. 
pulled back on American films be- 
cause we can’t compete with Sun- 


dance at the same time,” Jennifer — 
| Pather Panchali 
| Aparajito, who was flown 


Stark, associate director of pro- 
gramming, explained to me. “We 
decided to put together our own 
unique package.” 

This is what we got in January 
2000: (a) an all-star panel of in- 
ternational filmmakers (cospon- 
sored by Variety), with Milos For- 
man (Czech Republic), Hector 
Babenco and Carlos Diegues 
(Brazil), and Pedro Almodévar 
(Spain) all discussing the prob- 
lems of getting non-Hollywood 


films into theaters; (b) a shift of | 


emphasis to world cinema, includ- 
ing about 20 new Italian movies, 
_ surely more than any festival in 

the world; (c) a showcasing of the 
Oscar nominees for Best Foreign 
Film; and (d) a three-day cine- 
matography meeting in which 
many of the greatest cameraper- 


sons on earth met informally to | 





“We | 


‘percent of our audience 


| time.” 


discuss film preservation, the digi- 
tal revolution, and the challenges 
to Hollywood that Denmark’s 
Lars von Trier and his Dope: 
devotees represent. 

I was won over. Where 
else could I have a chat 
with Subatra Mitra, the 
octogenarian cinematog- 
rapher of Satyajit Ray’s 
and 


in from Calcutta? 

But would the Palm 
Springs audience — 
mostly sun-and-golf-and- 
Gerry-Ford retirees — go 
along with. the shift to in- 
sider film issues and to so 
much foreign-language 
cinema? “Absolutely,” 
Stark said. “Probably 50 


are local. If we didn’t 
have that kind of home- 
grown support, our festi- 
val would have a difficult 


Stark proved correct. 
No surprise that a theater 





Diamonds, his, new Miramax pic- 
ture, noting, “I did it after I had 
my stroke. I thought I would never 
make another movie again until 


| was packed for ancient SAY THAT AGAIN? —— Pedro 
Kirk Douglas, who made Almodévar’s personal life and 
a halting appearance with name right. 


get that 








PIECES D’IDENTITES: Mweze Ngangura’s film is part fairy-tale 


romance, shana eesmuosden drama, cceaaed enced suhvsetiad 





rilla war. 

A heroine, Diminga, emerges 
from the group. She has been away 
from home for 10 years fighting by 
the side of her husband, Sako, a 
wounded general. At war’s end, the 
couple return to their village only to 
face a new kind of struggle. Lack of 
rain for crops has left the villagers 
fighting among themselves — the 
sense of camaraderie experienced in 
the war has vanished, and every- 
thing begins to fall apart. In the final 
section, Diminga leads the villagers 
in a traditional ritual to call upon 
their ancestors for help. This shift 
from war back to African tradition 
illustrates the identity confusion 
freshly independent nations faced 
— and still face to this day. 

Chief! (1999; February 23 at 
6:15 p.m.) is one of two documen- 
taries featured here. Shot on video 
by Cameroon’s Jean-Marie Teno, 
it’s an intense critique of the politi- 
cal and economic status of his 
country. What’s amazing is that 


silent movies came back.” But the 
senior folks were also there in 
numbers for Bishonen . . . Beauty, 
a Hong Kong picture about male 
hustlers that was chosen by Danny 
Acosta, the fest’s newly appointed 
gay-and-lesbian programmer. And 
one of the highest-rated films in 
an audience poll was among the 
creepiest and most challenging: 
After the Truth, a German film 
imagining that Nazi doctor Josef 
Mengele is still alive and is volun- 
tarily returning home for an Eich- 
mann-style trial. 

Now, several quotes to ponder 
from the lively International Film- 
makers panel. 


Hector Babenco (Pixote, Kiss of | 


the Spider Woman): “There -is 
nothing to say in Latin America 
about the Hollywood invasion. We 
lose little by little the capacity for 
rebellion. I never say our audi- 
ences don’t like our movies, but 
they have lost the habit of enjoying 
our movies since 90 percent of the 
films shown are American films. 
Our house has been taken over, 
and we sleep in the back yard. . . 
And the world doesn’t want Por- 
tuguese or Spanish films the last 
20 years except those of Pedro 
and Bufiuel. It’s very sad for 
American audiences, not to know 
who we are.” 

Milos Forman (Amadeus, Man 
on the Moon): “In American 
moviemaking, entertainment 
comes first and soul searching 
second, if at all. In Europe, soul 
searching comes first, entertain- 
ment comes second, if at all.” 

Pedro Almodévar (Woman on 
the Verge of a Nervous Breakdown, 


| All About My Mother): “I’m not 


talking about Happiness, Ameri- 
can Beauty, or The Ice Storm, but 
what concerns me is that reality 
seems to be banned here, from 
American movies. Reality here is 
television. This is very scary to 





Chief! was not planned. While film- 
ing a village festival, Teno observed 
a commotion over a 16-year-old 
thief that exemplified the country’s 
antiquated criminal-justice system. 
This sent him on a mission to ex- 
pose all the archaic social norms 
that remain in force. 

Chief! takes on a relentlessly pa- 
triarchal society whose features in- 
clude a husband’s legal dominance 
over his wife, the corruption of 
government officials, and the ex- 
tremely unsanitary prison system. 
Teno also showcases the grass- 
roots efforts of citizens who strug- 
gle for change. Most important, 
perhaps, Chief! emblemizes 
African cinema’s new direction to- 
ward more video. production. 
Whereas the film industry is de- 
pendent on Europe for financing 
and distribution, video offers a 
cheaper and more independent al- 
ternative — something that’s des- 
perately.needed for the exciting 
films of this continent. s 


me. When I made Tie Me Up! Tie 
Me Down!, people here asked me 
if the actors were really fucking. 
Well, I don’t know if they were, 
under the sheets, but of course it 
should be believable! It’s a physi- 
cal lovemaking scene!” 
Almodévar seemed bemused 
that in the USA the demand for 
reality gets switched from the arts 
to the confessional private sphere. 
“A reporter from the Village Voice 
said, ‘Pedro, can you tell me the 
name of your boyfriend?’ I was 
shocked. Where is the respect? 
How dare he ask me that? The re- 


porter said, “There was an article 
about you in Vanity Fair and there 
was nothing about your sexuality.’ 
Who cares?” 

To underline his point, Almodé- 
var shook hands with the panelist 
next to him, coming on as a spill- 
all American: “Hi, I’m Pedro! I’m 
gay and single! I’m available! And 
my grosses last week were 
$3000.” 

At the conclusion of the panel, 
the jovial Spanish filmmaker was 
presented with one of three Inter- 
national Filmmakers Awards for 
this week in Palm Springs (the 
other A List winners: Catherine 
Deneuve and Zhang Yimou), and 
he joked with the audience about 
how to say his oft-mispronounced 
name: “In Italy, they say Almo- 
DO-var, and I don’t correct any- 
body, but it’s actually AL-mod- 
ovar. It’s Arabic, and they were 
conquerors. Not to say that I’m a 
conqueror!” - 
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fellas 


Northern lights 


Taking the pulse of Belfast, Maine 


BY ROBERT DAVID SULLIVAN Frederick 


Wiseman may imagine his audience to be histo- 
rians in the 23rd century — scholars who will 


someday need a primary source 
to determine the color of a mail 
carrier’s uniform in 1999, or the 
rules of etiquette at a city coun- 
cil meeting that wasn’t conduct- 
ed over the Internet. The 264- 
minute Belfast, Maine is Wise- 
man’s 30th film, and he keeps to 
the style he established in Titicut 
Follies (1967), a stark, narra- 
tion-free documentary about a 
prison for the criminally insane. 
Wiseman is the antithesis of 
public-TV favorites Ken and Ric 
Burns, who provide their viewers 
with inspiring music, flowery 
narration, and perfect literary 
quotes to explain every image on 
the screen. This approach isn’t 
necessarily better, and it certain- 
ly. demands more patience. But 
the images in Belfast, Maine may 
be more memorable in the long 
run because they demand your 
own interpretations rather than 
those of a talking head. 

Belfast, Maine is a portrait of a 
small city with a sardine cannery, 
some lobstermen, a few artists, 
and a lot of poor people. For 
much of the film, Wiseman fol- 
lows social workers as they care 
for the elderly and the handi- 
capped, as if saying that a com- 
munity can be judged by how 
well it tends to its most vulnera- 
ble. But he’d never make. that 
point directly. This is a film with 
a six-minute excerpt from Death 
of a Salesman — (as rehearsed 
by a community theater group), 
and we have to figure out for 
ourselves whether Wiseman 
found something relevant in the 
play or just wanted to convey the 
enthusiasm of the middle-aged 
thespians. 

On-camera speakers are not 
identified, and there are no su- 
perimposed graphics, though 
Wiseman obligingly lingers on 
any sign planted in front of 
whatever building he’s about to 
enter. (I'll bet a lot of them come 
from the same signmaker, and 


he could boil down these four 
hours into a handsome commer- 
cial for his services.) There is no 
background music in the film, 
though Wiseman shows us a 
saxophonist playing outside a 
movie theater, and he lets a 
church choir provide the sound 
while he gives us close-ups of 
people in the pews (alternating 
between the drowsy and the 
alert). For a recurring audio 
theme, he uses the whoosh of 
cars on Belfast’s nearly empty 
roads, an ironic counterpoint to 
the turtlelike pace of life in the 
town. We also get the kerchunk 
of quarters tumbling into a 
clothes dryer and a cacophony 
— screeching parakeets, gur- 
gling fish tanks — at a pet shop 
in a strip mall. 

In fictional films, the absence 
of music and dialogue often in- 
stills a sense of foreboding, as if 
we were being prepared for a 
sudden explosion. Intentionally 
or not, Belfast, Maine often 
rides on this convention. The 
film opens on a foggy sunrise. 
We see a seagull perched on a 
wooden piling and nervously 
looking about, and we half ex- 
pect the Loch Ness Monster to 
pop out of the water. Instead, 
Wiseman puts us on a lobster 
boat, where an old man mea- 
sures the catch to see what must 
be thrown back. 

There are no arty camera an- 
gles in the film — there’s not 
even any zooming or panning 
that I could notice — and Wise- 


man often uses jump cuts to 
bring us closer and closer to an 
object (though never revealing 
anything as bizarre as the severed 
ear at the beginning of Blue Vel- 
vet). In one sequence, he jumps 
toward the Halloween decora- 
tions in someone’s front yard. 
This may be a playful recognition 
that his directing techniques are 
often imitated in low-budget 
horror movies, or it could just be 
the serendipitous result of his de- 
termination to film everything of 
interest in town. 

What has to be deliberate is 
the sense of mystery that Wise- 
man adds to several scenes of 
everyday life. There’s a hypno- 
tizing eight-minute sequence set 
in a factory’in which hair-netted 
women and chugging metal ma- 
chines do seemingly contradic- 
tory things to potatoes: cutting 
them in half, mashing them, 
scooping out their insides and 
then filling the holes up 
again . . . Only when Wiseman is 
ready to move on does he show 
the final product — which I 
think you can find in your gro- 
cer’s freezer — tumbling off a 
conveyor belt. But some myster- 
ies are never solved, such as the 
sign for “Pferd Files” in a gener- 
al store, where we listen to some 
men discuss the dangers of get- 
ting shot at while deer hunting. 

There’s a lot of food in 
Belfast, Maine. After the pota- 
toes, we see a guy expertly mak- 
ing doughnuts at a little bakery, 
and later there’s another long 
factory sequence, this time at the 
sardine cannery. The women 
who snip the heads and tails off 
the little fish move at jaw-drop- 
ping speed, but their bored ex- 
pressions indicate that they’re 
long past impressing themselves. 

Many of the Belfast residents 
who get*to speak on camera fit 
the stereotype of the stoic Yankee 
with a dry sense of humor, such 
as the bedridden woman who ex- 
plains her longevity with “I’m not 
good enough for up there [point- 
ing a finger toward Heaven] and 
not bad enough for down there.” 
Some of the others are more piti- 
ful, such as the grown woman 

who patiently sits 
while a social work- 
er picks lice from 
her hair. 

Wiseman does- 
n’t flinch from 
much in Belfast. A 
quintessential mo- 
ment comes when 
a farmer comes 
upon a wolf caught 
in a leg trap. The 
wolf looks meekly 
at the guy’s rifle, 
and I briefly won- 
dered whether 
Wiseman would 
cushion the blow 
for the viewer. But 
by this point in the 
film, I knew him 
pretty well, and I 
had just enough 
time to brace my- 
self for the in- 

_ evitable. & 


» See. the News 
» section. for Chris 
Wright’s interview 


NO TALKING HEADS — but Wiseman’s images may be more memorable in the with Frederick 


"long-run because they demand your own interpretations. 


Wiseman, += -*. 














list for weeks, but it’s the 
columns that demonstrate a 
career of solid reporting and 
legwork. Each of Hiaasen’s 
novels carries the obligatory 
warning that all characters 
are entirely fictitious, but as 
his columns prove, he’s 
pulling his story ideas out of 
polluted, not thin, air. 

It has been, however, 
through his eight novels (the 
most famous, because of the 
Demi Moore movie, is Striptease) that Hi- 
aasen has exposed the rest of the world to the 
greed, corruption, environmental destruction, 
and guns, guns, guns that infest South Flori- 
da. Imagine if Robert B. Parker devoted more 
time in his Spenser novels to satirizing Boston 
politics . . . or if Mike Barnicle had tried his 
hand at fiction (cheap shot, I know). Then 
again, Hiaasen will always have the South 
Florida advantage. As he writes about his 
home in one of the columns included in Kick 
Ass, “No other place can compete with our 
volume, ferocity, and weirdness of crime.” 

With little subtlety but plenty of details, Hi- 
aasen gleefully rips selfish, ignorant Florida 
politicians, common (but uncommonly stu- 
pid) criminals, and immoral building contrac- 
tors. In the acknowledgments to Big Trouble, 
his first stab at a crime novel, Hiaasen’s Her- 
ald colleague, Dave Barry, wrote, “I especially 
want to thank Carl Hiaasen, who is the master 
of the genre I tried to write in — the Bunch of 
South Florida Wackos genre.” 

} Hiaasen litters his latest novel with folks 
if who are slimier than any of the swamplands 
they’ve helped destroy. There’s crooked real- 
estate developer Robert Clapley, who has a 
Barbie fetish, contract killer Mr. Gash, who 
unwinds to a tape of 911 distress calls set to 
classical music, and construction supervisor 
Karl Krimmler, who vowed to destroy all na- 





Stoat, who gets his kicks by hunting endan- 
gered animals and snapping Polaroids of his 
disinterested wife in the sack. The “sick 
puppy” of the title is Palmer’s black lab, who 
accidentally swallows the eyeballs from some 
of his master’s conquests. But of course the 
real sick puppies are all of the above. All are 
also connected to a plan to turn a peaceful is- 


7 ture after being bitten on the scrotum at age 
j six by a chipmunk. 

The fattest cat of all is lobbyist Palmer 
: 








Stay outta FL 


Carl Hiaasen’s seedy developments 


BY MARK BAZER | need to get my grandfather out of 


South Florida, and I need to get him out fast. 
That’s the lesson I’ve taken from the work of Carl Hiaasen, 


including Sick Puppy, his new farcical crime 
novel, and especially Kick Ass, a recent collec- 
tion of metro columns for the Miami Herald. 
Sick Puppy will probably stay on the bestseller 





MUCKRAKER: behind Hiaasen’s boyish looks is a chiseled Mike Royko soul. 
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land into a luxury resort. ° 

As anyone who has read Hiaasen’s fiction 
knows, the resort will never come to fruition 
— the fun is in discovering which courageous 
misfit will stop them and how. 
Here it’s Twilly Spree, a trust- 
fund baby who’s spent his life 
trying to get revenge on 
scoundrels through immature 
but deliciously appropriate 
tactics. .After he sees Palmer 
Stoat toss trash out of his car, 
Twilly makes sure to dump a 
truckload of refuse into the 
man’s convertible BMW. And 
when he learns of Palmer’s 
planned resort, he goes to 

town. With the help of Palmer’s wife, Desie 
(Hiaasen’s women are often innocents who 
shack up with the wrong guy), a former gov- 
ernor now living mysteriously in the woods, 
lots of stupidity on the parts of the developers, 
and most crucially the ill pooch, Twilly may 
become the first protagonist to annoy his way 
to victory. 

It’s easy to see that Hiaasen came up with 
Twilly by looking in the mirror and fantasizing 
about what might have been had he not taken 
the slightly more mature route of working in 
newspapers. In the introduction to Kick Ass, 
the book’s editor, Diane Stevenson, writes 
that as a child, Hiaasen “and his friends would 
pull up or relocate surveyor’s stakes, feeling 
that such, futile acts were nevertheless their 
moral duty.” 

As successful as he’s become as a novelist, 
Hiaasen clearly feels a moral calling to his role 
as columnist. He says in big letters on the 
back cover of Kick Ass, “It’s the old school of 
slash-and-burn metropolitan writing. You just 
kick ass.” Although his columns are short on 
answers, they’re long on criticism; both are 
presented satirically and sincerely. Yes, it’s the 
humor pieces in Kick Ass that hold up best for 
the non-Floridian, but go to the Miami Her- 
ald’s Web site (www.miamiherald.com) to 
check out his recent work, which includes’ 
passionate yet sensible columns about Elidn 
Gonzalez, the young Cuban in Miami who’s 
now caught up in a depressing political battle. 
Unlike those of his novels, though, the end- 
ings in Hiaasen’s columns are rarely upbeat. 
Here’s betting that his boyish cover photo — 

which hides a chiseled Mike Royko soul inside 
— is hanging on a wanted poster in the Flori- 
da Board of Tourism offices. Hell, I know I’m 
only going down to Florida to take my 
Gramps back north before Hiaasen uncovers 
his cheating at bridge. » 
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Donne deal 


Margaret Edson is the soul of Wit 


BY CAROLYN CLAY Margaret Edson won the 1999 Pulitzer Prize 
for a play she had written eight years earlier while working in a bike 
shop. Today she teaches kindergarten in Atlanta and doesn’t care 


whether she ever writes another 
play. “The things I want to say right 
now I’m saying in my classroom. 
And the great, joyful feeling of cre- 
ativity I get in my class 100 times a 
day. So I don’t feel that there’s 
some part of me that’s blocked off 
and I need to come home and write 
some dour, mysterious play.” 

In 1991, however, the Smith grad 
and erstwhile hot-dog salesperson, 
hog-farmer’s-bar waitress, Roman- 
convent painter, and physical-thera- 
py aide did feel a need to write the 
play that became Wit, went on to 
win more awards than Secretariat, 
and this week begins its national 
tour at Boston’s Wilbur Theatre. 
So, being the straightforward sort of 
person who answers her phone, 
“This is Maggie,” and would rather 
teach five-year-olds to read than 
read her own reviews, she just did it. 
“I wasn’t: planning it as the begin- 
ning of a career as a writer, and | 
wasn’t using it to establish myself in 
any way. I just wanted to write this 
play at that time.” 

The journey of PhD Vivian Bear- 
ing — a Paper Chase—worthy pro- 
fessor specializing in the Holy Son- 
nets of John Donne — through the 
crucible of ovarian cancer, the play 
sprang in part from Edson’s experi- 
ence asa unit clerk on the cancer 
and AIDS inpatient unit of a major 
research hospital. But, she explains, 
“it could have taken place some- 


where besides a hospital and still 
have been about the same things. 
It’s about love and knowledge and a 
person who tries to get the mix right 
and has to adjust as circumstances 
change in her life. So it’s about 
somebody struggling to fit a certain 
kind of intelligence and a certain 
kind of love into her life at the same 
time.” 

Anyone who has seen Wit will not 
immediately think of Dr. Bearing as 
trying to do anything so fuzzy. At 
the beginning of her ordeal, when 
the tough-nut scholar pushes her [V 
pole toward the audience and notes 
ironically of her odyssey that “The 
Faerie Queen this is not,” she seems 
much less a creature of love than of 
knowledge. “Yeah, except that she 
loves knowledge,” replies the quick- 
trigger Edson. “How’s that? There 
are things about what she does and 
about herself doing them that she 
really loves and really values and 
works very hard to cultivate and de- 
velop and promote. And there are 
other things that she steps right 
over. And as the play progresses, 
she has to reverse those things.” 

Although Edson says she “knew 
the general shape of research proto- 
col in a hospital from my work in 
one,” she was no expert on the 
complex metaphysical sonnets that 
spark Dr. Bearing’s scholarly fire. “I 
didn’t know anything about them at 
all, except that they were hard and 


that they were clever, about subjects 
that maybe don’t reward that kind 
of inquiry.” To find her way into the 
poems from which Wit borrows 
both its struggle with Death and its 
title component, Edson undertook 
“a very serious, patient, methodical 
study of Donne, just starting with 
general works and working my way 
down and following the footnotes 
and looking up citations, anything 
you would do studying anything in 
an academic way.” Of course, that 
was during her off-hours; by day 
she sold bikes. “I came up with a 
great idea that didn’t really come to 
fruition,” she recalls, “which was 
the bike-shop wedding registry. 
That seems to me the next frontier 
in mellow merchandising.” 

And did she hope to see her work 
produced, much less win the 
Pulitzer Prize? “Well, in my mind it 
was produced. I imagined it up on 
stage as | was working on it and 
how it would be sitting in the audi- 
ence. But there was no reason in the 
world to expect that that would hap- 
pen because I didn’t have any cre- 
dentials or any connections or expe- 
rience, even. So there was no reason 
to expect that anybody would pro- 
duce it. And it was rejected by every 
theater I sent it to except one.” 

Edson explains that she simply 
got a list of regionals and sent the 
play around. “I was very systematic 
about it. It was like running Girl 


Blood simple 


Hallowed Ground earns its stripes 
BY ROBERT DAVID SULLIVAN Some 20 minutes into Hallowed 


Ground, an injured soldier moans, “Maybe if I get this blood off my 
eyes, I’ll be able to see.” It’s the kind of line that forces a theatergoer to 


make a snap judgment: is 
this an anti-war diatribe full 
of obvious metaphors or a 
cleanly written drama that 
deals with universal emo- 
tions? I’d seen enough to go 
with the latter, and the re- 
maining hour or so con- 
firmed my call. 

Laura Harrington’s play, 
which is being given an off- 


season Boston premiere by "> 


the Wellesley College Sum- 

mer Theatre, takes place in Geor- 
gia near the end of the Civil War, 
after General Sherman’s army has 
burned everything in sight. There 
are four characters wandering 
among the dead, who are “thick as 
leaves”: a 13-year-old white girl 
named Lizzie, a 19-year-old slave 
woman named Micah, a gravely 
wounded Union soldier, and a de- 
serter from the Confederate Army. 
The Union soldier is struggling to 
stay alive long enough to bury a 
‘fallen comrade, and the Confeder- 


ate soldier is searching for the — 


Union man who spared his life in 
the heat of battle. The mystery sav- 
ior is the same guy who’s trying to 
bury his pal, but Harrington tips us 
off early in the play and spares us 
an obvious plot twist. Instead, she 
gives us vignettes of ordinary life 
that are magnified by their grue- 
some setting. Lizzie hooks up with 
the Confederate soldier, for exam- 
ple, and both experience their first 
real kiss. When the girl points out 
that it.is the custom to close one’s 
eyes at such a moment, the soldier 
replies, “This may be the only kiss I 


; get. I wanna see it.” 
Meanwhile, Micah stum- 
bles across the dying sol- 
dier and offers the milk of 
human kindness. 

Another moment that 


Lizzie should do now that 

their home has been 

_ burned down, asks the girl 

what she’s learned in 

school. “Not one single 

thing that applies to this situation, I 

can tell you that,” is Lizzie’s dry re- 

sponse. The line is a tension break- 

er, and it’s a very funny one — 

which gives some indication of just 

how tense things get in this pro- 
duction. 

* Hallowed Ground is a simple but 
elegant work, and here it’s effec- 
tively directed by Nora Hussey. 
Ken Loewit’s set is minimal — a 
couple of wooden triangles-to serve 
as hills on the horizon, what ap- 
pears to be camouflage netting on 


| the sides of the stage — and gives 


“THIS IS MAGGIE”: forget the national tour — Edson has her day 


job. 





Scout Cookie sales.” Eventually 
California’s South Coast Rep 
bought the Thin Mints; the play was 
produced there in 1995. The theater 
even commissioned a second work, 
Edson’s only other play. “I wrote 
about a country gospel singer from 
the ’30s through the ’50s, a real per- 
son named Martha Carson. She had 
one hit in 52 or *53 called ‘Satis- 
fied.’ So it’s a play with music called 
Satisfied. But nobody likes it, so I 
call it Dissatisfied.” 

Perhaps Edson should have quit 
while she was ahead. Critical and 
audience response to Wit (and espe- 
cially to the award-winning Long- 
Wharf-Theatre-to-Off-Broadway 
production directed by Edson’s 
high-school chum, Derek Anson 
Jones, who died January 17 at age 
38) has been remarkably positive, 
especially when you consider the 
play’s heady, frightening subjects. 
Has that surprised Edson? “Oh 


yeah. I understood the rejection 
much better.” But, she maintains, 
Wit isn’t really a play about cancer 
or cancer treatment or dying. “It’s a 
play about redemption. And if peo- 
ple get that, I’m very gratified. And I 
thank them for suffering through it 
to get to that point. There are a lot 
easier ways to spend an evening.” 
That said, Edson admits to being 
in the thrall of her own play. “Part of 
me,” she says of her experience as a 
Wit spectator, “is watching it analyt- 
ically from a distance. But then I 
just get caught up in it every time. I 
feel like it happens to me every 
time.” Is she proud of the work? 
“Yeah.” And will she be on hand to 
see it launch its national tour in 
Boston? “No, no, because I got my 
day job.” a 


Wit is at the Wilbur Theatre Feb- 
ruary 1 through 20. Tickets are $26 
to $62.50. Call 931-2787. 


SIMPLE BUT ELEGANT: Laura Harrington’s play keeps sidestep- 


ping the obvious metaphors. 





the play a post-apocalyptic feel that 
transcends its Civil War setting. 
There are period costumes but no 
props, and the actors take on a 
ghostlike quality as they mime such 
actions as aiming a gun or taking 
“blood-soaked crackers” from a 
corpse. Loewit also handles the 
lighting, which includes the subtle 
suggestion of a sunrise at the end 
of the play. 

Derek Nelson is outstanding as 
the stoic soldier who can’t even 


see the person tending to his | 
wounds: His cries of pain as | 
Micah picks bone’ splinters out of | 


his shattered arm represent anoth- 


er potentially hoky moment that | 


feels real in this production. Simi- 


larly, Emily Coddington finds the | 
right mix of sass and fear for a 


teenager who’s just lost her privi- 
leged status in society, and Greg 


Sharrow gets across the idea of a 
young man who has aged 10 years 
in the previous six hours. But Yas- 
min A. Dixon seems a little too 
forceful as Micah, and she comes 
off as oddly unaffected by the 
tragedies around her. 

Hallowed Ground isn’t a play of 
showy importance, and though it 
has something to say about racial 
and gender roles, its subtlety and 

universal themes 


* . 


concern with 


about to identify it as “Dixie” when 
he puts up a hand and says, “Don’ 
name it, girl. Let it live a bit 

you tie it down.” 








Waking Joe 


Belgrader on Orton’s corpse comedy 


BY SCOTT T. CUMMINGS When Loot won the 
Evening Standard Award for best play of 1966, that se- 
cured Joe Orton’s reputation as a British comic playwright 


of savage genius. The play’s hard-won suc- 
cess triggered an all-too-brief period of 
tremendous productivity for Orton, one that 
included a screenplay for the Beatles called 
Up Against It. That script was rejected, but 
Loot was still running in London’s West End 
on the night in August 1967 when Orton’s 
long-time companion, Kenneth Halliwell, 
took a hammer and quite literally beat his 
partner’s brains out before taking his own 
life with a bottle of pills and a can of grape- 
fruit juice. 

For all its gruesome violence, Orton’s 
death still resonates in ironic ways with his 
life, his comic vision, and in particular with 
Loot, which is a play about a corpse. Starting 
this weekend, the play receives a welcome 
revival at the American Repertory Theatre, 
one that continues the company’s season- 
long sampling of serious comedies. The cast 
includes ART veterans Thomas Derrah, Je- 
remy Geidt, and Alvin Epstein (how often do 
you see all three in one show?); relative new- 
comer Sean Dugan, who played the title role 
in last season’s The Cripple of Inishmaan; 
and first-timer Laurie Williams. 

Loot marks director Andrei Belgrader’s 
tenth production in 20 years at the ART. 
Only David Wheeler and fellow Romanian 
Andrei Serban have directed more. On a 
freezing-cold morning before rehearsal, Bel- 
grader and'T huddle in a corner of the Loeb 
Drama Center to talk about Loot and his 
other work at the ART over the years. “I just 
love the play,” says Belgrader. “I remember 
when I first read it, | was laughing aloud and 
enjoying myself tremendously. There is also 
some kind of creepy filthy something going 
on below it all that is just fascinating, but 
mainly I remember laughing like an idiot.” 

That “creepy filthy something” stems from 
the play’s virtual necrophilia. The action 
takes place on the day of the funeral of one 
Mrs. McLeavy, who is survived by her hus- 
band, a devoted Catholic and horticultural- 
ist, and her son, a delinquent and philander- 
er who has robbed a bank with his buddy, 
the undertaker. When the intrepid Inspector 
Truscott shows up, they need a place to stash 
the loot. Mrs. McLeavy’s coffin seems like 
the perfect place, but what will they do with 


UNPURITANICAL? That’s Andrei Belgrader’s opinion 


of us New Englanders. 


her body? 

That question serves as the springboard 
for a farce that is as macabre as it is hilari- 
ous. In an epigrammatic style that at its best 
recalls Oscar Wilde, Orton skewers the mid- 
dle class’s mindless obedience of civil and 
moral authority and celebrates what Bel- 
grader calls “a utopia of decadence.” The di- 
rector’s admiration for the work is clear: “I 
think it is a superbly crafted play that doesn’t 
need a lot of intervention from a director. It 
is a very basic English detective story gone 
somewhat berserk. Orton is a master at tak- 
ing a cliché and making it happen in a new 
way.” 

Thirty-five years later, this attack on con- 
formity and cliché is what keeps Orton’s 
comedy contemporary for Belgrader, who 
lives in Los Angeles and teaches in the the- 
ater department at the University of Califor- 
nia-San Diego. “There is a puritanical 
streak that is surfacing very powerfully in the 
last few years on the right and the left in the 
same bizarre ways. It is a bizarre combina- 
tion of the moral majority and political cor- 
rectness. I have lived in Southern California 
for a while, which despite its reputation, as 
far as I’m concerned, is predominantly a 


world trying to live by clichés. They are 


probably very different from Orton’s clichés, 
but they are still very puritanical. People tell 
you all the time what to do and what not to 
do. What to wear, what to eat. I smoke in my 
own car and someone says that the smoke is 
drifting out of my car and polluting his life. 
The basic thing is don’t have sex, if possible, 
or have it the right way, at the right time, 
with the right person. I’ve never seen a place 
that is so puritanical, deeply so. People just 
want to live exactly like everyone else. In fact, 
I find New England refreshingly unpuritani- 
cal, which is a very bizarre thing to say. Peo- 
ple are shocked when I say this, but I really 
know what I am talking about.” 

Belgrader also knows what he is talking 
about when it comes to his directorial spe- 
cialty, a certain type of broad physical com- 
edy that stretches from commedia dell’arte 
to Moliére to Goldoni to Alfred Jarry to 
Dario Fo, all of which he has directed at 
ART. Just last fall, he staged Fo’s We Won't 

mt Pay! We Won’t Pay! — 
which means this is the sec- 
ond time in his career that 
he has chased a Fo play with 
an Orton. In the mid 1980s, 
at the Yale Repertory The- 
atre, he directed the English- 
language premiere of Fo’s 

About Face one season and a 

revival of Orton’s master- 

piece, What the Butler Saw, 
the next. 

What’s the difference be- 
tween these two master 
farceurs of the late 20th 
century? “For one thing,” 
says Belgrader, starting with 
the obvious, “One is Italian 
and one is English. That is 
an enormous difference. 
Then, they operate very dif- 
ferently. They’re both anar- 
chic types in their own way. 
Fo is part of a social anar- 
chy, trying to change the 
world in a direct way. I 
don’t think Orton is there to 

_ change the world at all. He 
comes from another angle. 

He is dynamiting it, but not 

changing it.” . 


Loot plays in repertory at 
the Loeb Drama Center Jan- 
uary 28 through March 15. 
Tickets are $24 to $57. Call 
547-8300. 
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FAME! 


CHARLES PLAY 


Som 3 & 7:30 
Tue-Fei 
Sar 6:30 & 9:30 


Rhode Isiand School of Design presents... 


LECTURE SERIES 


1999 +2000 


* January 25 * 
The RISD Auditorium, Providence, Rhode Island 
Sister Helen Prejean, C.S.J., author of Dead Man Walking: An Eyewitness 
Account of the Death Penalty in America. During her study of the issue of the 
death penalty, Sister Helen Prejean found that ours is a chaotic justice system 
in which violence is a solution to violence, racism ignored, the poor disposable. 
Funded by RISD’s Student Alliance 


@ cm 


All lectures are free and open to the public. 
For more information call 401/454-6602. 


The RISD Lecture Series is sponsored by the Student Alliance in collaboration with the Office 
of Student Life, the Department of Public Relations and the Office of the President. 


ART IN DARK PLACES 


COMPILED BY CAROLYN CLAY 


@ ABINGDON SQUARE and 
WHAT GHOSTS THERE WERE. 
The Bridge Theatre Company 
pairs a play by Obie winner Maria 
Irene Formés with one by company 
member Todd Hearon. Fornés’s 
Abingdon Square is set in World 
War Il New York, where it “probes 
with raw delicacy the real and 
imagined worlds of a young 
woman who struggles to conquer 
her vagueness.” Hearon’s What 
Ghosts There Were “looks into the 
mind and memory of a young 
woman as she poses in an.artist’s 
loft for his rendering.of a nude.” At 
the Boston Center for the Arts’ Le- 
land Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, 
Boston (426-5000), February 3 
through 19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday and at 
2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12; $10 for 
seniors and students. 
@ A.M. SUNDAY. As part of Hart- 
ford Stage’s Voices! Playreading 
Series, which is devoted to new 
works by African-American and 
Latino writers, Seret Scott directs 
a reading of Jerome Hairston’s 
play about “a son’s sexual awak- 
ening and its effect on his interra- 
cial family’s definition of loyalty, 
trust, and identity.” At Hartford 
Stage, 50 Church Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut (860-527-5151),. Jan- 
uary 31. Curtain is at 7 p.m. Free 
and open to the public (children 
under six not admitted). 
@ ANNE OF GREEN GABLES. A 
“family musical” based on the 
classic L.M. Montgomery tale of “a 
spunky orphan who finds a loving 
non-traditional family,” this show 
has been packing them in north of 
the border since 1965. At the 
Wheelock Family Theatre, 180 the 
Riverway, Boston (734-4760), 
February 4 through 27. Curtain is 
at 7:30 p.m. on Friday and at 3 
p.m. on Saturday and Sunday, 
with special “Vacation Week” 
matinees at 1 p.m. February 22 
through 25. Tix $10 through $17. 
@ ARTHUR A LIVE ADVEN- 
TURE. Marc Brown's bespecta- 
cled aardvark, known from chil- 
dren’s books and television, takes 
the stage in a “musical extrava- 
ganza that lets him sing and 
dance his way into the hearts of 
all.” The show “follows Arthur's ad- 
ventures when he loses his ‘lucky’ 
pencil. The lesson he learns em- 
phasizes real accomplishment 
versus luck, and it reinforces the 
overall Arthur theme of believing 
in yourself.” No round table. At the 
Wang Theatre, 270 Tremont 
Street, Boston (800-447-7400), 
February 2 through 13. Curtain is 
at 7 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 11 a.m. and 2 and‘5 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 12 and 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $15.75 to $30.75. 
@ THE BEAUTY QUEEN OF 
LEENANE. Brian McEleney di- 
rects the area premiere of British 
wunderkind Martin (The Cripple of 
Inishmaan) McDonagh’s Tony 
winner, a darkly comic mother- 
er batfle set in the rural 
west of Ireland. The cast includes 
Phyllis Kay, Cynthia Strickland, 
and Fred Sullivan Jr. At Trinity 
Repertory Company, 201 Wash- 
ington Street, Providence, Rhode 
Island (401-351-4242), January 
28 through March 5. Curtain is at 7 


p.m. on Tuesday, at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday, 
and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday; 
there are additional 2 p.m. mati- 
nees on selected Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. Tix $26 to $38, 
with discounts for seniors, stu- 
dents, and the disabled; $10 on 
February 3 and 10 for those under 
30 with valid ID. 

@ BLUE MAN GROUP. It would 
be difficult and unfair to try to cata- 
logue all the antics of the Drama 
Desk Award-winning trio of 
cobalt-painted bald pates who 
have settled into long runs Off 
Broadway and at the Charles 
Playhouse. They begin their de- 
lightful and deafening evening of 
anti-performance art beating 
drums that are also deep buckets 
of paint, so that sprays of color 
jump from the instruments like 
breaking surf, and end by engulf- 
ing the spectators in tangles of toi- 
let paper. Go experience it. At the 
Charles Playhouse, 74 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (426-6912), indefi- 
nitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Wednesday and Thursday; at 7 
and 10 p.m. on Friday; at 4, 7, and 
10 p.m. on Saturday; and at 3 and 
6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $39 to $49; 
$19.75 obstructed-view seating; 
available at box office and Bostix 
day of performance. 

@ THE CAPITOL STEPS. The 
DC-based political satirists take 
on, among other things, the New 
Hampshire primary and the New 
York Senate race. Presented by 
Multistage at Harvard University’s 
Sanders Theatre, corner of Cam- 
bridge and Quincy Streets, Cam- 
bridge (496-2222), February 5. 
Curtain is at 5 and 8 p.m. Tix 
$19.50 to $28.50. 

@ CHESS. The MIT Musical The- 
atre Guild presents the Cold War 
musical with music by Abba ‘and 
lyrics by Tim Rice. At Sala de 
Puerto Rico, second floor of the 
Stratton Student Center, 84 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 
(253-6294), February 3 through 6. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday, with 2 p.m. 
matinees on Saturday and Sun- 
day. Tix $9; $8 for seniors, stu- 
dents, and MIT faculty/staff; $6 for 
MiT/Wellesiey students. 

@ CHIC AND SASSY. “Chic Ana 
and Miss Sassy, a pair of naive, 
fresh-faced drag queens, make 
their way to the big city for a better 
life.” In this show, which proclaims 
itself “very much like a sitcom” and 
therefore appealing to both the- 
ater and TV fans, two impover- 
ished young Texas cross-dressers 
aspiring to new lives in the Big 
Apple wind up posing as college 
coeds in Boston. Written by 
Michael Cavazos-Alcacio and 
Craig O. Parker, the piece is pre- 
sented by the Chinese Culture In- 
stitute and SassyChic Produc- 
tions. At the Tremont Theater, 276 
Tremont Street, Boston (542- 
4599), through January 30. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday and at 2 p.m. on Sun- 
day. Tix $15; $12 for seniors, stu- 
dents, and CCl members; haif- 
price student rush half an hour 
prior to curtain. 

@ CLOUD TECTONICS. David G. 
Kent directs the area premiere of 


Puerto: Rican playwright José 
Rivera's love story with cosmic as- 
pirations. Like Rivera's best- 
known work, Marisol, the play cen- 


is rescued from an LA awash in 
rain and flashing light by an easy- 
going baggage handier named 
Anibal de la Luna. In this symbolic 
merger of sun and moon, Celesti- 
na exists outside of time — an 
ageless instance of the eternal 
feminine. And she is charmingly 
rendered by Clea Rivera in a fine 
production that, unfortunately, 
cannot obscure the play's. forced 
and precious lyricism. José Rivera 
is a contemporary playwright of 
undeniable skill and interest. But 
here he tries to merge the real 
with the ineffable with only limited 
success. At Merrimack Repertory 
Theatre, 50 East Merrimack 
Street, Lowell (978-454-3926), 
through February 6. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Wednesday through Satur- 
day and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sun- 
day. Tix $18.50 to $32.50;. half- 
price rush one hour prior to cur- 
tain. 

@ COLLECTED STORIES. Don- 
ald Margulies’s literate two-hander 
about an established New York 
writer and the student who expro- 
priates her mentor’s story to fuel 
her own novel. The well-written 
play raises interesting questions 
about authorship, friendship, and 
ethics. Presented by Portland 
Stage Company at the Portland 
Performing Arts Center, 25A For- 
est Avenue, Portland, Maine (207- 
774-0465), through January 30. 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. Wednesday 
through Friday, at 4 and 8 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 2-p.m. on Sun- 
day. Tix $24 to $29. 

@ THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
Spiro Veloudos directs an inge- 
nious production of Shake- 
speare’s slapsticklish early come- 
dy about two sets of twins sepa- 
rated at birth and brought up in dif- 
ferent cities. Brought together 
without their knowledge, they are 
caught up in a skein of increasing- 
ly complicated mistaken identity: 
Here the play is performed as if it 
were a silent-film comedy that 
happens to talk Shakespeare, and 
it’s backed by a tinkly piano score 
by Steven Bergman. Bill Mootos 
and John Kuntz portray the high- 
born Antipholuses as bespecta- 
cled, bow-tied Harold Lioyd, and 
the servant Dromios are present- 
ed by Peter A. Carey and Ilyse 
Robbins as baggy-panted, Hitler- 
moustached Charlie Chaplin. Also 
running around Ephesus are Lau- 
rel and Hardy, Mae West, and the 
Keystone Kops. For the most part, 
the device works well, though the 
gamely kibitzing, mostly talented 
players can’t hope to replicate the 
physical precision and comic ge- 
nius of the silent-film exemplars 
they represent. At the Lyric Stage 
Company of Boston, 140 Claren- 
don Street, Boston (437-7172), 
through February 6. Curtain is at 
7:30 p.m. on Wednesday and 
Thursday, at 8 p.m. on Friday, at 4 
and 8 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 
p.m. on Sunday; there are student 
matinees at 10 a.m. on January 
26 and 28 and February 4. Tix $27 
to $31; $12 for student matinees. 
@ COMPANY PIECE 2000: 
WHAT HE WAS WHEN HE WAS. 
industrial Theatre presents a col- 
laborative effort of an ensemble of 
actors, writers, and designers. 
“The group will explore a theme 
through speech and movement, 
drawing on texts from the Greeks 
to the present day.” At Leverett 


Old Library Theatre, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge (496-2222), 
January 28 through February 12. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
Saturday and at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $12; $9 for seniors 
and students; $6 for friends of in- 
dustrial theatre. 
@ THE COMPLETE HISTORY OF 
AMERICA (ABRIDGED). “Those 
same crazy guys that brought you 
The Complete Works of William 
Shakespeare (Abridged) now take 
on America.” At Seacoast Reper- 
tory Theatre, 125 Bow Street, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
(603-433-4472 or 800-639-7650), 
through February 27. Curtain is at 
7 p.m. on Thursday, at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, and at 3 
p.m. on Sunday; there are 4 p.m. 
Saturday matinees on February 
12, 19, and 26, plus a 7 p.m. Sun- 
day performance on February 20. 
Tix $19 to $21. 
@ A COUPLE OF BLAGUARDS. 
Pulitzer winner Frank McCourt 
and his. brother Malachy McCourt 
devised and performed this auto- 
biographical vaudeville before 
they became men of letters. 
(Frank is the author of the mem- 
oir-phenom Angela's Ashes and 
its sequel, ‘Tis, Malachy of A 
Monk Swimming.) The show’s 
Boston premiere features Richard 
McElvain as Frank and Shay Duf- 
fin as Malachy, and there is some- 
thing slightly odd about an autobi- 
ographical piece being performed 
by third parties. Both actors are 
very winning, singing Irish ditties 
and telling the McCourts’ funny- 
sad tales of an impoverished Lim- 
erick boyhood and their adven- 
tures as American immigrants. But 
don’t expect Angela’s Ashes, this 
is more like “Angela’s Follies,” with 
the fodder for Frank McCourt’s 
poignant memoirs turned to song 
and shtick awash in bottled Irish- 
ness. At the Terrace Room in the 
Boston, Park Plaza Hotel, Arling- 
ton and Stuart Streets, Boston 
(931-2787), through February 13. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 2 and 8 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 2 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $28.50. 
@ THE CURSE OF THE STARV- 
ING CLASS. Jim Simpson directs 
Sam Shepard’s Obie-winning 
1978 dysfunctional-family drama, 
a merger of kitchen-sink and the 
absurd in which the hunger is less 
physical than spiritual. At the Yale 
Repertory Theatre, corner of 
Chapel and York Streets, New 
Haven, Connecticut (203-432- 
1234), February 3 through 26. 
Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Monday 
and at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday, with 2 p.m. matinees on 
Wednesday (February 23 only) 
and Saturday. Tix $26 to $34; dis- 
counts for seniors and students. 
@ DUTCHMAN. Jonathan Wilson 
directs this revival of the explosive 
1964 work by Amari Baraka (then 
known as LeRoi Jones). Contro- 
versial at the time of its writing, the 
play depicts a subway-car en- 
counter between a flirtatious white 
woman and a young black man 
that moves from verbal tango to 
heart-of-darkness racism in two 
swift scenes. At Hartford Stage, 
50 Church Street, Hartford, Con- 
necticut (860-527-5151), through 
February 13. Curtain is at 7:30 
p.m. Tuesday through Thursday, 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, 
and at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday; there 
are matinees at 2 p.m. on selected 
Wednesdays and Thursdays and 
at 2:30 p.m. on selected Satur- 
days and Sundays. Tix $17.50 to 
$43. 
@ ELEEMOSYNARY. Lee Biess- 
ing’s play about a young spelling 
whiz, the eccentric grandmother 
who raised her, and her disap- 
scientist mother. Present- 
ed by the Worcester Foothills The- 
atre in the courtyard off Commer- 
cial Street, adjacent to the 
Worcester Common Outlets, 
Worcester . (508-754-4018), 
through January 30. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Wednesday through Friday 
(with a 2 p.m. matinee on Thurs- 
day), at 5 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday (no 


lm ETHNOGRAPHIC MUSEUM 
OF IRRELEVANT RACES. An 











through Dancin’ and Chicago. Lots 
of bowler hats and jutting hips. At 
the Colonial Theatre, 106 

Street, Boston (931-2787), 
through February 13. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday 
and at 2 and 8 p.m. on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $26 to $75. 

@ GETTING MARRIED. The Lyric 
West Theatre, the current enter- 
prise of Lyric Stage Company of 
Boston co-founders Ron Ritchell 
and Polly Hogan, presents George 
Bernard Shaw's “disquisitory 
play,” which was written in 1911 
and is concerned with the validity 
of the institution of marriage. At 
Massachusetts Bay Community 
College, 50 Oakland Street, 
Wellesley (288-7889), January 28 
through February 13. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Wednesday through Friday, 
at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $25 
to $29. 

@ HALLOWED GROUND. Nora 
Hussey directs the Boston pre- 
miere of Laura Harrington's new 
play, which is set in an area be- 
tween Atlanta and the sea during 
Sherman’s 1864 march through 
Georgia. “During the course of the 
play, four characters — a 19-year- 
old slave woman, an injured Union 
soldier, a Southern conscript, and 
a 13-year-old girl — attempt to re- 
evaluate their place within society 
in the face of the destruction 
wrought by the Civil War.” Pre- 
sented by Wellesley Summer The- 
atre in conjunction with the Boston 
Playwrights’ Theatre, 949 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston (353- 
5443 or 781-283-2029), through 
January 29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday and at 2 and 
8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $15; $10 
for seniors and students. (See our 
review, on page 8.) 

@ IMPROV ASYLUM. Voted Best 
Comedy Club by the 1998 Boston 
Phoenix Readers’ Poll. At the Im- 
prov Asylum, 216 Hanover Street, 
Boston (263-6887), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday 
and at 8 and 10 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday. Tix $10 to $15; two- 
for-one with college ID on Thurs- 
day; $2 discount with college ID all 
other shows. 

@ I'M THE ONE THAT | WANT. 
Margaret Cho, stand-up comic 
and one-time star of the ABC sit- 
com All-American Girl, relates her 
experiences as the first Asian- 
American with her own sit-com 
and tells tales of the disillusion- 
ment and drugging that followed. 
“Clean, sober, more confident, 
and funnier than ever,” Cho mines 
humor from racism, sexism, and 
“her self-described status as a ‘fag 
hag’" — “When | was little,” she 
says, “I always said | wanted to be 
surrounded by lots of gorgeous 
guys. And now | am, and | should 
have been more specific.” At the 
Berklee Performance Center, 136 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 
(931-2000), February 4 and 5. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tix $26.50 to 
$36.50. (See “Next Weekend,” on 
page 3.) 

@ KINDERTRANSPORT. Adam 
Zahler directs Diane Samuels’s 
1993 drama about mothers, 
daughters, identity crises, and the 
Holocaust. The play is primarily a 
history lesson, designed to shine 
some light on the real-life 1939 
kindertransports that carried 
10,000 German Jewish children to 
safety in England just before the 
outbreak of World War II. Samuels 
endeavors to chart the emotional 
toll of such an experience through 
the dealings of a middle-aged 
woman called Evelyn, a child of 
the kindertransports, with her 
adoptive mother, her resentful 
daughter, and her own long-re- 
pressed rage, guilt, and identity 
confusion. Zahler tries to pump 
some air into the densely written 
drama. And though the acting is 
strained at points, there being little 
for the performers to grab onto but 
polemics, there are credible turns 
from Nancy E. Carroll, who brings 
a nice low-key starchiness to Eve- 
lyn, from Emily Dubner as her in- 
tense younger self, and from the 
supporting cast. At New Repertory 
Theatre, 54 Lincoin Street, New- 
ton Highlands (332-1646), through 
February 13. Curtain is at 2 and 7 
p.m. on Wednesday, at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday, at 4:30 and 
8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 
and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $22 
to $28; discounts for seniors and 
students. 

@ LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS. 
Susan Streater directs the Off 
Broadway musical by Howard 
Ashman and Alan Menken based 
on the Roger Corman film about a 


cent to the Worcester Common 
Outlets, Worcester (508-754- 
4018), February 3 through 27. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Friday (with a 2 p.m. 
Thursday matinee, excepting 
February 3), at 5 and 9 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 2 and 7 p.m. (no 
evening performance February 6 
or 27) on Sunday. Tix $17 to $25. 


@ LOOT. Andrei Beigrader, whose 
American Repertory Theatre 
greatest hits include We Won't 
Pay! We Won't Pay! and Ubu 
Rock, helms this revival of blud- 
geoned British farceur Joe Orton's 
1966 work, a wild tale of stolen 
money, flung corpses, and Scot- 
land Yard. The cast includes ART 
stalwarts Alvin Epstein, Thomas 
Derrah, and Jeremy Geidt, along 
with Sean Dugan and Laurie 
Williams. Presented by the Ameri- 
can Repertory Theatre at the Loeb 
Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge (547-8300), in reperto- 
ry January 28 through March 15. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. January 28 
and 29, February 1 through 5, 18, 
19, 23, and 24, and March 2, 7, 
10, 11, 14, and 15; at 7 p.m. on 
January 30, February 27, and 
March 5; and at 2 p.m. on Febru- 
ary 5, 6, 19, and 27 and March 5 
and 11. Tix $24 to $57, with dis- 
counts available to seniors and 
students, including $12 student 
rush 30 minutes prior to curtain. 
(See our preview, on page 9.) 

@ “MASTER HAROLD” .. . AND 
THE BOYS. Persephone Theatre 
presents South African dramatist 
Athol Fugard’s award-winning 
play, a graceful yet shattering 
three-hander about a wounded 
white teen and the two black men 
who work in his parents’ tea room 
in Port Elizabeth. The cast com- 
prises New York Equity actors 
Steven F. Blye and Sandy Moore 
along with recent NYU Tisch 
School of the Arts grad Dan Clay. 
At the Firehouse Center for the 
Arts, One Market Square, New- 
buryport (978-462-7336), Febru- 
ary 4 through 20. Curtain is at 9:30 
a.m. and 8 p.m. on Friday, at 8 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $9 to $20. 

@ A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 
DREAM. A touring production by 
the National Shakespeare Com- 
pany of the Bard’s comedy of mix- 
and-match lovers and contentious 
fairies that’s set in Athens and the 
bewitched surrounding woods. At 
the Center for the Arts’ Blackman 
Theatre, Northeastern University, 
360 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
(373-2247), January 29. Curtain is 
at 7:30 p.m. Tix $10; discounts for 
seniors and students. 

@ MISS JULIE. Coyote Theatre 
inaugurates its “Coyote Classics’ 
series with August Strindberg’s 
highly charged one-act play, about 
an aristocratic young woman and 
her servant lover. The production, 
which is helmed by artistic director 
Jeffrey Mousseau, promises a 
“contemporary siant” on the 1889 
work. The cast includes Stephanie 
Dorian, Susanne Nitter, and Elliot 
Norton Award winner Diego Arcin- 
iegas. At the Boston Center for the 
Arts, 539 Tremont Street, Boston 
(426-2787), January 28 through 
February 19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday and at 
2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $20 to 
$22.50. 

@ NIGHT AND SHAKESPEARE. 
Conceived and directed by writ- 
er/composer/director/performer 
Ricardo Pitts-Wiley, with music by 
Pitts-Wiley and Robert Schleeter, 
this revue includes musical set- 
tings of Shakespeare’s sonnets as 
well as night-themed original 
songs. Presented by Johnson & 
Wales University’s School of Arts 
and Sciences and the Office of 
Campus Diversity at the Pepsi 
Forum Theater at Plantations Hall, 
Pine Street between Richmond 
and Chestnut Streets, Providence, 
Rhode Island (401-598-4776), 
January 27 through 29. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tix $15; $5 for students. 

@ OPENING NIGHT . . . ONE 
WOMAN’S CARMEN. Julie 
Goell’s one-woman show, which 
was created in collaboration with 
Mark Ross, is about a cleaning 
woman who takes the Royal 
Opera stage to perform aill- the 
roles in the opera Carmen, includ- 
ing “the audience, the stage man- 
ager, and the parking valet.” Pre- 
sented by Pontine Movement The- 
atre at the Street Stu- 
dio, 135 McDonough Street, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
(603-436-6660), January 28 
through 30. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday and at 3 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $15, with dis- 
counts for seniors, students, and 
“starving artists.” 

@ PHANTOM. The other (and 
more melodious) musical treat- 
ment of the Gaston Leroux tale of 
a lovesick masked murderer in the 
bowels of the Paris Opera. The 
music is by Maury Yeston, the 
book by Arthur Kopit. At the Turtle 
Lane Playhouse, 283 Melrose 
Street, Newton (244-0169), Febru- 
ary 4 through March 12. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Satur- 
day and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$19; $13 for seniors on Thursday 
and for students on Friday. 

@ ROMEO AND JULIET. A tour- 
ing production by the National 
Shakespeare Company of the 
Bard’s “famous love story filled 
with swashbuckling action, parent- 
child conflict, sexuality, hostility, 
and suicide.” Did anyone mention 
poetry? At the Center for the Arts’ 
Blackman Theatre, Northeastern 
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University, 360 Huntington Av- 
enue, Boston (373-2247), January 
28. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. Tix $10, 
with discounts for seniors and stu- 
dents. 

@ SHEAR MADNESS. The Ener- 
gizer Bunny of the Boston theater 
scene celebrates its 20th anniver- 
sary on Warrenton Street this 
month. The dramatis personae of 
the audience-participation who- 
dunit (which is now the longest- 
running non-musical in American 
theater history) continue to comb 
Newbury Street for the murderer 
of a classical pianist who lived 
over the unisex hair salon where 
the show is set. At the Charles 
Playhouse Stage I, 74 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (426-5225), indefi- 
nitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 
7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $34. 

@ SISTERS MATSUMOTO. 
Sharon Ott nicely stages the East 
Coast premiere of noted 
Japanese-American playwright 
Philip Kan Gotanda’s play. Set in 
Stockton, California, in 1945 and 
based on the experience of 
Gotanda’s own family, the work 
depicts the lives of three 
Japanese-American sisters who 
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struggle to rebuild their lives after 
being released from a US govern- 
ment internment camp. The in- 
ternment of Japanese-Americans 
during World War fl is an impor- 
tant and potentially searing sub- 


characters in the family drama 
cum history lesson are types; the 
dramaturgy is a little creaky; and 
neither Ott’s subtle mix of Ameri- 
can realism and elements of 
Japanese design nor the compe- 
tent cast can breath compelling 
life into the work. Presented by 
the Huntington Theatre Company 
at the Boston University Theatre, 
264 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
(266-0800), through January 30. 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Thurs- 
day, at 8 p.m. on Friday, at 2 and 
8 p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $10 to $52; $5 dis- 
count for seniors and students 
with ID. 

@ SKYLIGHT. Mad Horse Theatre 
Company presents British writer 
David Hare's play about long-part- 
ed lovers trying to rekindle the 
flame without fanning the fires of 
their very different social and polit- 
ical outlooks. At the Oak Street 
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Theatre, 92 Oak Street, Portland,” 


Maine (207-775-5103),..through 
January 30. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. 
on Thursday, at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday, and at 5 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $18 to $20; $16 to 
$18 for seniors and students. 

@ VIOLET. Paul Daigneault di- 
rects the Boston premiere. of Jea- 
nine Tesori & Brian Crawley's 
highly praised musical based on 
Doris Betts’s short story “The 
Ugliest Pilgrim.” The Off Broad- 
way musical, which some think 
might have toppled Titanic in the 
1997 Tony competition had it 
been presented on Broadway, 
“tells the story of a young woman 
who sets out across the shadowy 
South in 1964 to see a famous 
televangelist she hopes will heal 
her face, which was badly 
scarred by an ax blade in a child- 
hood accident. Along the way in 
the ‘Wizard ofOz-like’ quest, she 
is joined by several traveling 
companions, who teach her pow- 
erful lessons about beauty, love, 
racism, and redemption.” Musical 
direction is by Douglas Horner. 
Presented by SpeakEasy Stage 
Company at the Boston Center 
for'the Arts, 539 Tremont Street, 
Boston (426-2787), through 


by Joe Orton 
directed by Andrei Belgrader 


Thomas Derrah Sean Dugan Alvin Epstein 


Charles L. Mee’s 


February 19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 

through Friday, at-2 

p.m. (February 5 and 19 only) 

and 8 p.m. on Saturday, and at 7 

p.m. on Sunday. Tix $21 to 

$23.50; $17 to $19 for seniors 
and students. 

@ WIT. The national tour of the 

1999 Pulitzer-winning play by Mar- 

Edson begins in Boston. Di- 

by the late Derek Anson 

and starring Who's the 

star Judith Light (who re- 

laced Kathleen Chalfant Off 


Street, Boston (931-2787), Febru- 
ary 1 through 20. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 2 
and 8 p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 
and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $25 
to $62.50. (See our preview, on 
page 8.) 


A MURDEROUSLY FUNNY BLACK COMEDY 


Jeremy Geidt William Smith — Laurie Williams 
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ONE LOVE 
In Celebration of Bob Marley's Birthday 
Sunday February 6 


Tharp revels 


Twyla’s NYCB Beethoven Seventh 


« q | : BY MARCIA B. SIEGEL Who can tell why it took more 
25 years of stellar achievement before Twyla Tharp made it 
A N THO NY B & CULTU RE into the New York City Ballet pantheon? Until last Saturday 


Sunday February 6 Doors Open at 7:30pm 18+ 
AT THE ROXY - 279 Tremont St. Boston 
Tickets On Sale Now! 

At the House of Blues Box Office - 617-497-2229 or Ticketmaster -- 617-931-2000 
or At The Roxy on the Night of The Show 


night, she’d made NYCB only a single work, century lore of a rising middle class and its 
in collaboration with Jerome Robbins, erotic attraction to the supernatural, as de- 
though several NYCB dancers have defected  picted by the choreographer August 


to dance with Tharp elsewhere. Tharp’s solo Bournonville. 
debut, The Beethoven Seventh, to the sym- As Hiibbe and Whelan negotiate an in- 


gre tro REGGAE HIGHLIGHTS AT = HOUSE tf BLUES 
¥y Feb. i yB okel @-Telal: Roger S ‘ OT 
oh Feb. 20 - The Original Skatalites - 35th Anniversary Shows 


Toast, Tomorrow Today! 


aw 9th Annual 


Anthony Spinazzola Gala 
Festival Of Food & Wine 
February 4, 2000 
World Trade Center Boston 


phony of the same name, was hardly the shy __ creasingly tenuous relationship, I’m wonder- 


gesture of an ingenue. 

The Napoleonic wars were ending when 
Beethoven wrote the Seventh, during a peri- 
od of personal success and intense patrio- 
tism. Tharp’s ballet is big, boisterous, flam- 
boyant, eccentric, exciting, and an invigorat- 
ing challenge for the dancers. It has the look 
of some demented festivity on the verge of 
chaos, just barely held in check by a classical 
plan. 

The symphony never goes slower than al- 
legro; even the minor-key dual melody of the 
second movement paces deliberately for- 
ward. Perhaps to counter our familiarity with 
this standby, the ballet plunges headlong and 
unpredictably toward its conclusion. Tharp 
is upending classical form again, to the pique 
or the delight of the audience, depending on 
one’s expectations. Principal couples head 
each of the first three movements (Peter Boal 
and Jenifer Ringer, Nikolaj Hiibbe and 
Wendy Whelan, Damian Woetzel and Mi- 
randa Weese), with a corps of six more cou- 
ples, and they all regroup for the ending. But 


it’s the corps that opens the work and earries. 


it along, an enthusiastic rabble that has its 
own life and isn’t awed by the presence of 
nobility. 

The principals too behave in unusual 
ways, their customary aplomb wrenched into 
odd shapes and precarious -off-balances, 
their technique pushed to Olympian ex- 
tremes. Boal and Ringer alternate supersonic 
pirouettes with social dance pleasantries. 
The corps rushes in and out. Just when you 
give up thinking there could be any connec- 
tion or unanimity, everybody assembles into 
one symmetrical wind-up on a series of mu- 
sical fanfares. After this breathtaking mo- 
ment, I was swept into another world. 

Hiibbe and Whelan enter in waltz posi- 
tion and then dance a conventional but ex- 
treme supported adagio. Then Whelan 
drifts away and Hiibbe becomes the yearn- 
ing hero, full of the sturm und drang that 
most people associate with Beethoven. 
Whelan flings her arms out in a fiery, elfin 
dance that suddenly layers the whole move- 
ment into a history of romantic ballets. 
Hiibbe, after all, comes from the Royal 
Danish Ballet and has absorbed the 19th- 


ing which is under the spell of the other. Just 
when he seems to have caught her, she’s car- 
ried off by four men from the corps. Hiibbe 
staggers and droops in despair. She comes 
back briefly and is taken from him again. All 
of this evoked Scotch Symphony, George 
Balanchine’s gloss on Bournonville’s La Syl- 
phide and the romantic ballet tradition. I’m 
not making this up. Twyla Tharp does her 
research, and I believe she’s never without a 
subtext. 

So now Damian Woetzel and Miranda 
Weese whirl away the tragedy like a pair of 
jesters, and the corps joins in their games. 
Woetzel enters with double assemblés, tum- 
bles into a spin on his stomach, later somer- 
saults out from a one-legged takeoff. He 
“conducts” a contingent of women from the 
corps. A trio ‘of bumpkins form a clownish 
back-up chorus for him, and later their girl- 
friends arrive, flicking between hearty and 
pious manners. 

In the last movement, the principal cou- 
ples rush on and off for small variations, and 
the corps members all have paired up. The 
whole machinery drives relentlessly to its 
conclusion, which I remember as men push- 
ing their partners along the floor, slicing in 
opposite directions, a tremendous clashing 
of forces that somehow ends in a harmo- 
nious pose. 

People have always complained that Twyla 
Tharp is not classical enough, but that de- 
pends on your definition of classical. The 
Beethoven Seventh doesn’t display virtuosity 
in the regulation ways, it displays dancers. 
One of Twyla Tharp’s great gifts is that she 
incites dancers to surpass themselves. 
Wendy Whelan, not known to me as a par- 
ticularly expressive dancer, looked mischie- 
vous and exuberant, and everyone seemed 
possessed of unusual versatility. 

Saturday was George Balanchine’s birth- 
day, and both of the day’s performances fea- 
tured his ballets. The occasion was duly ob- 
served in the evening with a toast by NYCB 
director Peter Martins. In the intermission 
after The Beethoven Seventh, 1 overheard 
one woman telling another: “I think he 
would have liked it.” Tharp’s new ballet 
couldn’t have had a better tribute. * 


TIONSHIP: watching Wendy Whelan and Nikolaj Hiibbe, you 
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wonder which i is under the spell of the other. 
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Art, Jews, and the Holocau: 





knees and feet and torsos, there’s 
nothing but air. The glass wall be- 
hind these assembled, disappeared 
forms looks out over the DeCordo- 
va’s manicured sculpture garden, 
which is unfortunate — the effect of 
the installation could have been en- 
hanced if the glass wall had been 
shrouded and the eye were made to 
dwell on the implied, absent bodies 
instead of being invited to the dis- 
tractions beyond the window.” But 
it’s a smalF objection. What museum 
would go tosthe effort and: expense 
of covering a huge glass: expanse, 






even forg'show that takes-as‘its sub- 
ject the uist? 
Givertas! am to misgivings about 


abit’ 8 sbilty'$ to — an 


aesthetic experience that honors the 
weight of the Holocaust, my second 


still. Off in a little white room with 
rows of wood chairs sits a video 
monitor running Seth Kramer’s 15- 
minute untitled video, the unexpect- 


the beginning of this work, the 
young filmmaker asks how can he 
understand the murder of six mil- 


million at all? He decides to count 
film’s end, nearly a year later, he’s 


we watch him immersed at his 
kitchen table, unchanged in his pos- 
ture and absorption, while the cam- 
era records him in metamorphoses 
of clothes, coiffure, and background 
tunes. 

Then, in protracted silence, the 


after page of his recordkeeping, the 
seemingly infinite columns of ones 
and zeroes. As the film comes to a 
close,-Kramer, amicably disheveled, 







learned; how little progress he’s 
made, a jar or a milk bottle 








he holds ‘up’ two vessels that look 
like applesauce containers. “This is 
d in Vietnam,” he 


impression was more reassuring _ 


ed highlight of the entire exhibit. At 


tion people? More specifically; how | 
can he understand the number six + 


six million grains of rice — by the | 
made it only to one million — and | 


camera focuses on page after page 


talks about the project, what he’s | 


filled with rice signifies. At one point 


second, in the most fleeting, frag- 
mentary way, we grasp some iota of 
the meaning of six million. 

For all its adolescent technical 
awkwardness, the humility of 
Kramer’s video, its upfront admis- 
sion that we can’t know one (mur- 
dered) life, let alone a fathomless 
multiple, riveted me as a viewer in 
the artist’s search. 

Unfortunately, little of the rest of 
“Witness & Legacy” involved me at 
all. It offers images that disturb only 
in their banality: the darkened, pret- 
tified walk-through facsimile. of a 
camp entrance with its de rigueur 
quote from Primo Levi on the wall; 
the faded images: from. passport 
photos on an expanse of white plas- 
ter squares; the 
installation, 
complete with 
chemistry-lab 
vials of brightly 


ing . tiles" 

swastika-like 
symbols, that 
seeks to ofe- 
claim the Third 
Reich’s signa- 
ture logo “by 
} deconstructing 
its meaning 
and disempow- 
ering it.” All 
this turns the 
Holocaust into 
something re- 
sembling -a 
small-town cir- 
cus sideshow 
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— phony re-enactments, faux 
dread, sentimental stereotypes. In 
one piece, we're invited to scrawl 
politically correct graffiti in chalk 
along a corridor of black walls 
where the word “Jew,” meant as an 
historic reference as a slur, serves as 
template. 

The disappointment I feel with 
“Witness & Legacy” is not the let- 
down of lofty aspirations that fail so 
much as the letdown of piddling as- 


pirations that succeed (the show. 


ofiginated at the Minnesota Muse- 


um. of American Art). Gerda Meyet-"=4 


a, 


Bernstein’s make-believe cattle car 
lined with immaculate, fresh- 
smelling hay and accented’ with. a 
decorous spray of barbed wire does 
nothing to conjure the experience of 


unimaginably. brutal deportation... 


On the contrary, with its small, well- 
lit altar-of votive candles (beneath.a 
color photo of three candles burning 
-at.the opening of an extermination, 


oven), the piece reads .moréslike-a’ 3 


cozy, if demented, hearth. : Jeffrey 
Wolin’s black-and-white. pho- 


tographs of Holocaust survivors at. 


home in their living rooms look like® 
nothing more than amateur family 
snapshots, with the differenge that 
the living-room walls have’ inter- 
minable, tightly packed, largely il- 
legible handwritten survival narra- 
tives superimposed upon them. The 
stories we might well want to be- 
come immersed in can’t be fol- 
lowed, since the narratives” are 
cropped to accommodate the im- 
ages of people and furniture. The 
frames come across as exercises ina 
double inconipleteness, portrait 
photography that 
isn’t about people 
and stories that 
can’t be read. 

The difference 
between art and 
therapy is the differ- 
ence between a con- 
versation and a 
dream: The former 
involves two parties 
in a way that means 
the outcome is never 
foreknown; the lat- 
‘ter concerns the 
solitary rejuvenation 
of an individual. 
When the two be- 
come confused — 
as they do painfully 
and repeatedly in 
“Witness & Lega- 
cy,” with therapy 
presented as art and 
the conversation of 
art presented as a 


primal importance 
of each is compro- 
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has no-relevance to your life. 
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“WHATEVER ONE MIGHT SEE 
‘as its shortcomings, the. exhibit at 


the Starr Gallery in the Léventhal- 
Sidman. Jewish Community Center 
in Newton, awkwardly titled “Dis- 
tinguishing/Distinguished Jewish,” 
engaged me at every turn. Six 
artists, most of them young, all-of 
them “emerging,” explore what it 
means to be Jewish across an exhib- 
it whose emotional and material 
range proves gratifying and whose 
aesthetic accomplishments are 
many. It’s an ambitious, renegade, 
heartfelt show whose wit and open- 
ness immediately drew me in. 

There are two significant high- 
lights here, and they couldn’t be 
less alike: Joshua Meyer’s richly 
textured, meditative paintings of 
prayer shawls. and Melissa Shiff’s 
disturbing installation on the rite of 
circumcision called Gender Cuts. 
What’s surprising and delightful 
about Meyer’s work (which I’ve 
known about for some time, since 
the artist designs a magazine | 
edit), beyond its evident technical 
accomplishment, is its ability to ab- 
sorb you in its creases and shadows 
and folds irrespective of your con- 
nection to the tallit prayer shawl in 
Jewish ritual. His are ultimately 
sensual works, concerned more 
with conveying the experience of 
the. material. world than with con- 
sidering the religious use to which 


a8-of tatters tac- 
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scure,: Jeff Warmouth’s hilarious 


ep but ‘if f 5 kinetic. In each 
Fi i“ , Mies pesitions ve 


The DeCordova and the Starr sing Kaddish and other tunes 


BY CHRISTOPHER MILLIS My first reaction.on walking into the 
DeCordova Museum show “Witness & Legacy: Contemporary Art 
About the Holocaust” was reassuring. A solemn group of five-foot 
high, bodiless, open tunics by Gabrielle Rossmer stand at the foot of 
the museum’s immense set of stairs. They resemble ghosts considering 
ascent. Where you'd expect faces, there are none; where you’d expect 





t OF THE LOST OBJECT: Gabrielle Rossmer’s ph? 
k eloquently 0 fe absence and loss. — 


nary hooks, Or, in the Pa work, * 


they're fittéd tightly to an_unseen 
table or ledge. By removing the 
shawls from. thg..cetemonies to 
which they. -and by concen- 
trating on their tich and enveloping 
properties, Meyer’s paintings rein- 
vigorate the tradition of still lifes. 

Melissa Shiff reinvigorates our 
take on another tradition but with 
an entirely different aim: to bring it 
to an end. Shiff has constructed a 
diabolically delicate little room with- 
in the gallery's already confined 
space, a satin-covered box the size 
of a space module that you enters 
through white satin curtains,. Upon 
entering, you see immediately” in 
front of you, at waist level, a white 
satin pillow on. which a videotape is 
being projected of a baby boy having 
his foreskin scissored away. The 
power of the piece lies in, of all 
things, its clever subtlety: though it’s 
evident what’s happening in the 
film, the shape shadows of the 
pillow keep the projection sugges- 
tive rather than grisly. For all its 
shocking immediacy, you still get to 
make up your own horror. 

The other four artists have not 
been as well served by the exhibit’s 
curator. Six large drawings and 
paintings by Stephanie Borns have 
been jammed onto walls that should 


‘hold only two. Deborah Kalin’s 


construction, a hexagonal body suit 
made of wood and beeswax, is actu- 
ally part ofa performance piece, but 
for all the proliferation of wall text, 
that pivotal information remains ob- 
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Night lives 
Mark Sandman’s Morphine are reborn 


It’s late October, and I’m sitting across from drummer Billy Conway | 
and saxophonist Dana Colley at what used to be Mark Sandman’s | 


kitchen table, picking self-consciously at a piece of to-go vegetarian | 
| dolinist Jimmy Ryan). So with 


lasagna from the City Girl Café and trying in vain to recall how one 
usually goes about initiating the kind of casual conversation that puts 
everyone at ease. At a loss, I turn my head to survey the surroundings 


— the spacious SoHo—style Cam- 
bridge loft where, less than four 
months earlier, Sandman had 
been living happily with his girl- 
friend, Sabine, and rehearsing and 
recording with his band Morphine. 
What to do with the loft and its 
music-related contents? Like the 
Morphine album Sandman had 
finished mixing just weeks before 
his death and the issue of whether 
Colley and Conway would ever 
have a chance to perform that ma- 
terial live, the loft had become a 
looming question mark hanging 
over the wreckage of Morphine. 
“It feels really strange to be here,” 
I hear myself blurt out before I 
have a chance to stop. “It’s just 
that I haven’t really been here 
since, ah, well, since, ah . . . since, 
ah, you know ... ” So much for 
casual conversation. 


cellars 


by 


Starlight 


BY MATT ASHARE 


It was the Fourth of July week- 
end when Boston got the news 
that 47-year-old Mark Sandman 
had suffered a fatal heart attack 
while performing with Morphine 
in front of a festival crowd in Italy. 
Aside from being one of 
Boston/Cambridge’s more valued 
musical ambassadors to the world, 
Sandman had been the prime mu- 
sical mover behind a vital local 
network of players whom he drew 
to a place where avant intersected 
with pop, rock with jazz and blues, 
old with young — “the central 
nervous system of our scene,” is 
how Either/Orchestra saxophonist 
Russ Gershon remembered Mark 
in a eulogy he delivered at the fu- 
neral. 
Sandman’s death, various mem- 
bers of that scene came together in 
various configurations to play 
music — Mark’s music — at 
Conway’s farm, Sandman’s loft, 
the Lizard Lounge, and, on a vio- 
lently rainy July 25, a memorial 
concert in Central Square. 

In February, following the re- 
lease this Tuesday of the new Mor- 
phine album The Night (Dream- 
Works), a more formalized en- 
semble will convene and attempt 
to pick up where Morphine left 
off, or at least to carry Sandman’s 


music forward in his absence. The | 


nine-member Orchestra Morphine 
features Colley on tenor, baritone, 
and bass saxophone; Conway on 
drums and percussion; Gershon 
on tenor saxophone; original Mor- 
phine drummer Jerome Deupree; 
trumpeter Tom Halter; key- 
boardist Evan Harriman; bassist 
Mike Rivard; and singers Laurie 
Sargent and Christian McNeill. 





In the weeks following 


scheduled in February: the 4th at 
Pearl Street in Northampton, the 
6th at the Somerville Theatre, the 
11th at the Higher Ground out- 
side Burlington, Vermont, and the 
12th at Lupo’s Heartbreak Hotel 
in Providence. They also have a 
few shows booked for March, in 
Washington (DC) and Philadel- 


phia and at the Bowery Ballroom | 


in New York City. And come May, 
they'll be embarking on a full na- 
tional tour, which will be followed 
by a summer tour of Europe that, 
if all goes according to plan, will 
bring them back to the site of 


Sandman’s last stand, the Nel : 


Nome del Rock festival in Palestri- 
na, Italy. 

In a way, it’s fitting that Colley 
and Conway have enlisted a group 
so much larger than the Morphine 
trio — “Morphine times three,” as 
Colley jokingly referred to Orches- 
tra Morphine — to tour behind 
The Night. Because The Night was 
the first time Sandman felt com- 
fortable reaching beyond the two- 
string-slide-bass/baritone-saxo- 
phone/drums trio format to incor- 
porate a range of other instru- 
ments and a number of different 
players on‘a Morphine album. For 
starters, along with his usual two- 
string slide bass and part- 
guitar/part-bass-tritar inventions, 
he’s credited with everything from 
traditional four-string bass, 
acoustic guitar, and trombone to 
the distorted electric guitar that 
howls in the background on the 
tempestuous and vaguely discor- 
dant “So Many Ways” and the 
gorgeous skeletal grand-piano 


. chords that lay the foundation for 


the disc’s soulful title track. And, 
according to Conway, nearly all 
the songs feature him and Jerome 
Deupree playing in tandem. 
“There were a bunch of tracks for 
the album where Jerome and I had 
no idea we were recording a song. 
You know, because we wouldn’t 
always have the headphones on. 
We’d hear his bass in the room 
and there’d be a microphone and 
Mark would be singing. And he 
just motioned for us to keep going. 
That’s how loose it was. I think 
‘Like a Mirror’ was like that.” 
Elsewhere, for two of the disc’s 
more musically challenging tracks, 
the Eastern/Arabic-tinged “Rope 


on Fire” and the bluesy “Take Me 


with You,” Sandman wrote string- 
trio arrangements that were exe- 
cuted by violinist Joseph Kessler, 
cellist Jane Scarpantino, and, in 
keeping with Morphine’s low-rock 
tradition, double-bassist Mike Ri- 


vard. Sandman’s pal John Medeski 


of Medeski Martin and Wood was 
tapped for some of his virtuoso 


organ playing on another couple | 


of tracks, the grooving party-time 
tune “Top Floor, Bottom Buzzer” 


and the moodier, mysterious “I’m _ 
in which | 


Yours, You’re Mine,” 
deep sax tones mesh with Medes- 


ki’s Hammond chords to create a | 
dense dark drone that hovers like — 
The group have four area shows _ an impenetrable fog around Sand- 


-were saying, ‘How long 


man’s distant vocals. And Sand- 
man also brought in a few friends 
from the local music scene to 
record some background vocals, 
including Margaret Garrett and 
Tara MacManus of the blues-punk 
duo Mr. Airplane Man (whose 
first demos Mark had produced) 
and Linda Viens and Carolyn Kay- 
lor of Crown Electric Company. 

“I think Mark really had designs 
on the this record to do something 
not necessarily more hi-fi but that 
was more produced,” Conway re- 
counts. “It sort of became the ver- 
nacular that there were old Mor- 
phine songs and new 
Morphine songs. And 
Mark was constantly 
pushing toward what he 
thought of as the new 
Morphine songs. He 
was after something that 
was beyond where we 
were at. So it was a 
struggle for him to get 
us to that point. I don’t 
think he could have ar- 
ticulated what it was he 
was after. He just sort of 
knew what he didn’t 
want. It was like, the 
first four records were 
one aspect of the band 
and then this record was 
going to be the begin- 
ning of the next phase. 
It wasn’t a conscious 
thing — it wasn’t like 
we said, ‘Let’s go and 
make a record with 
strings.’ It was just a 
very natural thing.” 

Colley adds, “I also 
think Mark was a little 
disappointed after like 
swimming that people 


can they continue to do 
this thing with just bass, 
drums, and sax?’ ” 

“He kept on saying 
that most bands don’t 
have to reinvent their 


sound for every album,” Conway | 
|. this album, Mark was upgrading 
“But the whole bass/drums/sax | 


continues. 


thing was based on a misconcep- 
tion to begin with,” reveals Colley, 


“because it really was never as | 
| than at a regular studio. I mean, it” 
| was a musician’s dream, full of 

True enough. Sandman wisely | 
used the concept of low rock, of | 
the guitar-less trio, of the bass | 


simple as we had been telling peo- 
ple.” 


with only two strings as a hook, to 


| draw media attention and create a 


mystique around the band. In 
other words, he had some PT. 


low-rock formula — 
Me,” from the Cure for Pain 


album, featured Jimmy Ryan on | 
mandolin, and then there was the | 
blatantly Prince-ly synth on like | 


swimming’s “Early to Bed.” Be- 


sides, though Morphine were a | 
unit — the | 
| the last second before it got put on 


discrete 








other ensembles, like the funkier 


_ guitar-and-horn-section-driven 


Hypnosonics (whom Orchestra 
Morphine most resemble) and the 
folkier Pale Brothers (with man- 


Morphine, you were really getting 
only part of the picture. But what 
made The Night so different is that 
for the first time Sandman record- 
ed and produced more or less the 
entire album himself at High-n- 
dry, the home studio at his Cam- 
bridge loft, instead of simply 
demoing the songs there and then 
heading into a commercial studio 


with a professional producer todo | 
| artistic breakthrough for him and 


the real thing. And that gave him 
the freedom to experiment more 
with arrangements and instrumen- 


tation, and the flexibility to allow | 


some of what he’d been doing in 


his other projects to seep onto a | 


Morphine album. 
“We were always recording our- 
selves at the loft,” Conway recalls. 


“And we always liked the sound of | 
| our own lo-fi gear. But during the 


| Yours, You’re Mine’ goes back to 
| the Treat Her Right days,” Con- 
| way explains, referring to the band 
| he and Mark were in before Mor- 
| phine. “It had been kicking around 
| for a long time. We recorded it 
_ with a traditional drum. track, but 
| we ended up with a track where it 
| just had hi-hat. I think we went off 
| in that direction with it because 

Mark didn’t want to treat it like an 


old Morphine song.” 
It is a shame that Sandman isn’t 


| around to help take the songs from 


The Night to the next level in a live 


| setting. Or to enjoy the fruits of 


the album that stands as a major 


the band. Morphine had been in 
something of a holding pattern for 
the couple of years following their 
initial national successes. And 
Sandman had struggled with the 
difficult decision of where next to 
take the band. It is, however, a re- 
lief not only that the people Sand- 
man brought together to make 
music at his loft are continuing to 





Colley (standing), Sandman, and Conway struggled to 


BREAKTHROUGH: 
take Morphine to the next level on The Night. 


period that we were working on 


the studio equipment and it was 
getting more hi-fi. And it’s always 


| been so much more comfortable 


for us to record here at the loft 


great microphones and instru- 
ments. And yet we were at home, 
so it was really casual. Some days 
you’d come over to record and 
you would not even play. You’d 


| just end up listening to music all 
| day. But it was a beehive five days 

Barnum in him. ‘Yet a number of | 

Morphine songs broke with the | 

“In Spite of | 


a week, for us anyway. There were 


time.” 

As Colley sees it, “Every song 
Mark ever wrote got put through 
different structures, different 
arrangements, different tunings, 
different band formats. It would 
never be the same twice, ever. It 
was always evolving right up until 


“For ‘ example, the song ‘I’m 


people coming and going all the 








play together, but that they are giv- 
ing his music a chance for a sec- 


| ond life. 


“We learned at the memorial 


| concerts and in the rehearsals 


leading up to it that Mark’s songs 
are really good songs that some- 
body else can sing,” Colley says. 
“And we also realized that there is 


| @ lot of life left in these new 


songs, because we didn’t get to 


| tour behind this album with 


Mark. So the way I see it, we can 
either close up shop or we can 
figure out a way to go out there 
and play these songs for people. I 
mean, I can imagine feeling dif- 
ferent about it if, for example, 
we'd been out on the road touring 
behind this record when it hap- 
pened, And I havé to admit for 
myself it’s important to make sure 
that it doesn’t turn into an elon- 
gated funeral. But for me ‘it’s ac- 
tually easier to play the songs 


_ with people who are giving some- 


' 


thing to the songs than it is to lis- 


| . ten to them.” a 



















































Century 21 


Janus 21, Robert Spano, Ben Zander, and Yo-Yo Ma 


BY LLOYD SCHWARTZ My first concert of the new century was | 


provided by the Janus 21 Chamber Ensemble. Titled “Time and Eter- 


nity,” it looked appropriately both forward and back, beginning with a | 


pre-concert talk by Harvard-Smithsonian astrophysicist Dr. Rudy 
Schild, who assured us that according to the latest scientific research, 
the universe is never going to end. 


The four items on the program 
debated that assertion. Ralph 
Vaughan Williams’s Four Hymns — 
for tenor (Michael Calmés, viola 
(David Hobbie), and piano 
(Kathryn Rosenbach), with texts by 
Jeremy Taylor, Isaac Watts, Richard 
Crashaw (“Come Love, come 
Lord” — the most seductively set), 
and Robert Bridges — argued in 
favor of a spiritual eternity. On the 
other hand, Ernest Chausson’s lus- 
cious Chanson perpétuelle — for 
mezzo-soprano (Jane Struss) and 
piano quintet (violinists Jeffrey 
Howard and Andrea Vercoe and 
cellist Benjamin Peterson joining 
Rosenbach and Hobbie) — is the 
lament of a woman about to throw 
herself into a “pond” because her 
lover has left her (it was written in 
1898, the year before Chausson 
died, at 44, in a bicycle accident). 

There was also the welcome re- 
turn of Richard St. Clair’s cycle The 
Lamentations: of Shinran, which 
was written for Struss and 
Calmés in 1998 — 16 self- 
tormented verses in medieval 
Japanese taken from poems 
by the 12th-century Bud- 
dhist teacher of enlighten- 
ment Shinran Shonin, the 
founder of Japan’s largest 
Buddhist sect. This perfor- 
mance, with Struss sounding 
especially firm and radiant 
and the same superb string 
quartet as in the Chausson, 
confirmed my good first im- 
pression at the premiere a 
year and a half ago. St. Clair 
has created a fascinating 
sound world, both charged |~ 
and atmospheric. Every 
cliché of Eastern music has 
been either avoided or utter- 
ly transformed. His is a stir- 
ring and original voice, and 
he couldn’t ask for more 
committed performers. 

The concert ended with 
an eloquent performance of 
Messiaen’s famous Quatuor 
pour la fin du temps (“Quar- 
tet for the End of Time”), 
which he composed while he 
was in a prison camp in 
1941. Clarinettist Thomas 
Hill, in sumptuous form for 


accent — which Spano didn’t pro- 
vide. 

Spano’s programs always include 
a new American piece, and this time 
it was the premiere of Bright 
Sheng’s Red Silk Dance, with a 
bravura part for pianist Emanuel 
Ax. More rhythmic than melodic in- 
vention (a theme in perfect fourths) 
made it lively enough without its 
being memorable. You heard all 
sorts of familiar echoes (Barték, 
Stravinsky, one reviewer even heard 
Brahms, plus a variety of Asian 
themes from all along the Silk 
Road), and it was structurally direct 
(fast-then-faster/slow/fast). The 
Globe praised it as a happy new ad- 
dition to the lost genre of light clas- 
sical music. But I don’t think it’s as 
good as The Grand Canyon Suite or 
El Salén México. 

The concert was preceded by a 
bizarre Q&A with the composer, 
during which Sheng’s interlocutor 
asked him to explain his title — just 


HOT FINALE ll: Yo-Yo Ma and Kathryn Stott 
started to cook in the encores. 


 crudities of the BSO brass section 


as a deliberate contrast to the 
soughings of the strings and the 
flutterings of the winds. Real pianis- 
simos contrasted with brash fortissi- 
mos — often in multi-layered si- 
multaneity. The climactic Dialogue 
of the Wind and the Sea predicted 
the ferocity of the dance of human 
sacrifice from Stravinsky's Sacre du 
printemps. Like the Ravel, not very 
French, but here something’ far 
more unsettling. 


PVE NEVER LOVED Mabhler’s 
Eighth Symphony. The composer’s 
most grandiose — and in his life- 
time most ‘successful — work has 
always seemed to me more an act of 
will than of inspiration, an effortful 
attempt to compose a masterpiece. 
In my year-end wrap-up for 1999, I 
called last year’s ambitious perfor- 
mance by Benjamin Zander and the 
Boston Philharmonic (the second 
Boston performance in 20 years) 
“more of an achievement 
than a revelation.” I 
thought if Zander could- 
n't make this monster- 
piece work for me, then 
no one could. Last week, 
though, in preparation for 
a visit to Carnegie Hall, 
they performed it again in 
Boston, and this time I got 
the message. For the first 
time in my experience of 
the Mahler Eighth, it ac- 
tually moved me. 

What did it for me, | 
think,..was the greater 
clarity of the orchestra 
(though some ensemble 
playing was ragged) and 
Zander’s more varied dy- 
namics (eerie — or de- 
ranged- — chamber- 
music pianissimos and 
ear-shattering triple for- 
tissimos) and more flexi- 
ble, more spacious pacing, 
with sudden turn-on-a- 
dime emotional transi- 
tions full of surprises. So 
instead of the first move- 
ment’s being simply a 
bloated prayer to the 


Mahler’s sense of human 





the solo third movement, 
“Abyss of birds,” was joined 
by Rosenbach on the piano again, 
with Kevin Crudder on cello and the 
impassioned young violinist Andrew 
Kohji Taylor. They made time stop. 


THE BSO’S FIRST CONCERT of 
2000 marked the eagerly awaited 
return of former BSO assistant con- 
ductor Robert Spano, who is now 
director of the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic and rapidly becoming one of 


the world’s most popular younger | 


conductors. The program was not 


one especially designed to exhibit 


the unique qualities of any conduc- 
tor.. Ravel’s Mother Goose almost 
plays itself if the players are good 
enough (by no means all of them 
were), and it transcends i 





| after he already had, at considerable | 
length. 


Ax returned for a brilliant but de- 
tached run-through of Liszt’s sin- 
gle-movement Second Piano Con- 


certo. There seemed no reason to | 
have it on the program except to — 
give the celebrity soloist something | 


else to do. Spano’s accompaniment 
was more. eloquent than the pi- 


| anism, and Martha Babcock’s gor- 


geous cello solo walked away with 
the honors. 

The program closed: late (after 
endless piano movings) with La 


| mer, and this finally showed what | 


Spano could do. From the insinuat- 


ing opening, Debussy’s masterpiece 


as unsentimental, modern, 


sugariness | emerged as t 
only when it’s served with a French | even brutal, with Spano using the 





mortality and failure, the 
fragile soul that needs all the spiritu- 
al support it can get. I still didn’t es- 
pecially like the music as I was hear- 


ing it, but listening to what later | 
| was back at Symphony Hall, in the 


grew out of this movement and was 
responding to it, I found myself bet- 


ter understanding Mahler’s turmoil | 


— his desperate need to have his 

In the second movement, 
Mahler’s setting of the last scene of 
Goethe’s Faust, the absent hero 
(eight soloists and massive choruses 
are praying for him but he never ap- 
pears) seemed present as 
the ‘center of all this concern in a 
way I’ve never felt before. It was like 
Mahler’s wish fulfillment, his dream 
of acceptance, of receiving universal 
love and immortality. And in fact, 


“Creator Spirit,” Zander | 
expanded more on | 
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HOT FINALE I: in Debussy’s La mer, Robert Spano showed what he 


can do. 





Mahler was inspired to go on from 
here to two of his greatest works, 
the Ninth Symphony and Das Lied 
von der Erde (“The Song of the 
Earth”). 

Yeats wrote that “we make out of 
the quarrel with others, rhetoric, but 
of the quarrel with ourselves, poet- 
ry.” I’ve always thought that this so- 
called Symphony of a Thousand 
consisted mainly of rhetoric. But 
this time — for the first time — I 
could feel Mahler’s urgent struggle 
with himself. It’s still not my favorite 
Mahler, but I'll never think of it in 
the same way again. 

Among the special heroes of this 
performance, besides Zander him- 
self, were James David Christie on 
organ (that mighty fortress), 
Martha Moor (her ecstatic harp 
glissandos welcoming us to Heav- 
en), all the horns and brasses, the 
two wonderful youth choruses from 
New Haven, soprano Ellen Chicker- 
ing (from C to shining high C), so- 
prano Indra Thomas (stepping in 
only two days earlier to deliver a 
glowing performance), and tenor 
Adam Klein (significantly improved 
over last year). And in the over- 
whelming last moments, all the par- 
ticipants outdid themselves. 

Zander has been ubiquitous of 
late: in a Sunday Times feature 
(about his being “Boston’s latest 
cult figure”), in an interview on 
Fresh Air, in a blowsy profile on 60 
Minutes (Morley Safer called him 
“classical music’s Energizer 
bunny”). His Mahler Ninth CD, 
Zander’s first recording on a major 
label (Telarc), with a major orches- 
tra (the Philharmonia), has received 
a Grammy nomination. It was good 
to be reminded that it’s not the cult 
of personality, the excesses and ec- 
centricities, that make him a notable 
figure but his history of risk taking 
and, yes, revelatory performances 
— like this extraordinary Mahler 
Eighth. 


NO MILLENNIUM would be 
complete without Yo-Yo Ma, and he 


BankBoston Celebrity Series, to 
warm the hearts of the audience on 
the coldest night of the new century. 
His partner was British pianist 
Kathryn Stott, a frequent collabora- 
tor. They're an odd couple. For 
most of the evening there was no 
chemistry between them — they 
just didn’t connect. Ma announced 
that it had taken him as long to fly in 
from Detroit as it had taken Stott to 
come from England. Maybe they 
hadn’t enough rehearsal time to- 
gether. In the opening Suite itali- 
enne (Stravinsky's transcription of 


music from Pulcinella for cellist 
Gregor Piatigorsky), the pair were 
so far apart in timbre and expres- 
sion, they didn’t even seem to be 
playing in unison. Ma’s tone 
seemed unfocused and nasal, 
though in the languorous “Serena- 
ta” movement the cello was velvety 
and seductive. The irresistible tunes 
(mostly Pergolesi’s) lacked Stravin- 
sky's teasing edge. 

The next item was called “New 
Goldberg Variations.” “There’s 
nothing wrong with the old Gold- 
berg Variations,” Ma told us. These 
pieces were commissioned from a 
half-dozen composers by Judy and 
Robert Goldberg to celebrate their 
silver anniversary (Robert Levin 
played the original Bach at their 
wedding), with each set of varia- 
tions to be based on the theme that 
Bach used. Sadly, the piece became 
a memorial for Robert Goldberg, 
who died of cancer in 1994. Ma and 
Stott chose to play four of the six 
commissions: a thoughtfully prickly 
set by Peter Lieberson (pounding 
“musique mécanique” alternating 
with serene lyricism), a charming 
comic set by Peter Schickele (in 
which the players shout the letters 
with musical implications (“G,” 
“B”) instead of playing them, and 
rather mild and mournful sets by 
John Corigliano and Richard 
Danielpour. Perhaps time con- 
straints forced the omission of the 
one by Christopher Rouse (an- 
nounced in the press release), which 
would surely have struck a less po- 
lite chord. 

The concluding Rachmaninov 
G-minor Sonata found both Ma 
and Stott in more luxurious voice. 
The “Scherzando” second move- 
ment was the gem, with its alter- 
nating ghostly gallop and soaring 
cello song. A steamy and melan- 
choly Astor Piazzolla tango, 
Soledad, and the jazziest of the 
Gershwin Preludes were the felici- 
tous encores, showing what this 
duo can do once they really start to 
cook. 


CONGRATULATIONS AND 
THANKS to WHRB for starting the 
new century with the live Metropoli- 
tan Opera broadcast on New Year’s 
Day of John Harbison’s The Great 
Gatsby (which sounded like a better 
opera without the encumberment of 
the frustratingly inept stage direc- 
tion) — and for its nine-day Bach 
“orgy,” a chronological and histori- 
cal survey of virtually Bach’s com- 
plete works. What a joy to turn on 
the radio at almost any hour of the 
day or night and hear this sublime 
outpouring. ie 
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live & on 


“We’re thrashing through some new 
material for an album we’re recording 
live here tonight, so make all the noise 
you want — it will probably help,” 
guitarist Jim Hall, with typical self-ef- 
facement, told the crowd at the Regat- 
tabar a week ago Thursday. The result 
was hardly a “thrash” — more of a 
high-wire act. The band are called 
Grand Slam; the recording is for 
Telarc (the label that Hall’s been 
working with so prolifically for most 
of the past decade), and it features 
Hall, 69, and multi-reed guy Joe Lo- 
vano, 47, sharing writing duties in 
front of bassist George Mraz, 54, and 
drummer Lewis Nash, 41. 

Hall and Lovano are 
perfect, complements 
— Hall with his laid- 
back tone and Lovano 
more robust, but each 
of them with a keen 
taste for rhythmic and 
harmonic challenges. 
So the opening hour- 
and-15-minute set 
comprised a handful of 
sharp tunes full of 
rhythmic variety, stop- 
times and breaks, odd- 
ball chords, and plenty 
of lyrical melodic in- 
vention. Hall’s first 
“Slam” introduced the 
bandmembers with 
short solo breaks, then 
slid into some straight- 
time.soloing from. Lo- 
vano on tenor, some 
melodic chording from 
Hall, and a short pas- 
sage where Hall shad- 


his replacement, John Bush. But Bel- 
ladonna’s “inability to come to a fi- 
nancial agreement” forced them to 
scrap that idea. Still, with metal as 
back as it’s likely to be for a while, and 
a new Anthrax collection, Return of 
the Killer A’s (Beyond), in stores, the 
band decided to salvage a greatest- 
hits tour out of the debacle. 

To judge by the response at their 
Paradise show a week ago Wednes- 
day, they needn’t have worried about 
disappointing their fans. Despite re- 
leasing two virtually ignored albums 
and losing their major-label status in 
the last five years, Anthrax have main- 
tained an enthusiastic cult following 
by diluting the rampaging aggressive- 
ness of their early recordings into a 
pedestrian, workaday metal that’s just 
modern enough to work its way into 


the tour, joined by opening act 
Blaque, a debut female singing trio, 
came to the FleetCenter, where a full 
house of teenagers and teenyboppers 
screamed and jumped. 

Many of today’s video-conscious 


concerts offer more fireworks than ° 


fire, more gimmicks than guts. But 
TLC, though their two-hour set was 
rigged up with quite a few eye-pleas- 
ing stagings and choral dance rou- 
tines, let the music make their point. 
And why not? They sing the songs of 
Antonio Reid and Kenny “Babyface” 
Edmonds — unmatched in today’s 
pop for melodic plush, rhythmic cute- 
ness, and lyrics that acutely observe 
the social comedy of young girls with 
fat purses and heavy crushes. They 
also have three very distinct voices, 
each with a fully developed persona 

STEVE MIRARCHI 


vano’s. ballad agit NO DISAPPOINTMENT: even without Joey Belladonna, Anthrax have maintained an 


Dreams” had Hall and enthusiastic cult following. 


Mraz. weaving coun- 

terlines in a little dance 

across the bridge «of «the tune. Lo- 
vano's “Blackwell's Message” (for the 
late drummer Ed Blackwell) intro- 
duced an “exotic” Eastern theme with 
bass clarinet over the free-time Nash’s 
mallets before settling into a groove 
with guitar and clarinet singing in 
unison and Hall producing a kind of 
laughing pedal-steel effect. 

On Lovano’s ballad “All Across the 
City,” you could hear exactly how 
much color and texture Hall can 
wring from his narrow dynamic 
range. His melodic lines were colored 
with ornamental bends, and he could 
accent a note with the sound of plec- 
trum biting into string, or let it melt 
invisibly into a series of gossamer 
chords. Quiet as he played, he made 
every note sound, and his piquant 
harmonic voicings behind Lovano 
gave wrist-flicked gestures the au- 
thority of windmill power chords. 

The material may have been new, 
but the band are now four years old, 
and they can anticipate one another’s 
moves, fill out one another’s sounds. 
At times, Mraz fell in step with Hall as 
though the bass were merely an exten- 
sion of the guitarist’s low register, and 
his own high-register guitar-like at- 
tack on solos mimicked Hall’s sense 
of detail. Lovano is known for his 
Coltrane-style muscle but also for his 
smarts, sensitivity, and range. His 
closing high, half-sounded warble on 
“Across the City” was like a birdcall to 
his elder, a meeting in jazz’s open sky. 


— Jon Garelick 
ANTHRAX: 
MISSING LINKS 


The only thing worse than a rock re- 
union is a rock reunion that gets can- 


celed right after it’s announced —~ask _ 


any Van. fama fan. Eighties thrash 


the brain between bits of Godsmack 


**:and Korn. Three out of their first five 


songs made use of this template, and 
the assembled throng cheered almost 
as wildly for them as it did for the 
classics that came later. 

Lucky as they are to have found a 
new-metal niche, Anthrax used to be 
something special: the missing link 
between Metallica and the Beastie 
Boys, long before it was ever conceiv- 
able to hear those two groups side by 
side on commercial radio. It was too 
bad to see them gloss over that di- 
chotomy by simply shoving their 
greatest thrasher, “Among the Liv- 
ing,” in front of the Beastie-ish rap 
novelty “I’m the Man” in a standard 
greatest-hits medley. Still, Anthrax 
rhythm-guitar god Scott Ian covered 
more ground riffing on two minutes 
of “Among the Living” than most 
new-metal bands do in a whole show, 
and it was hard to fault Bush for leav- 
ing Belladonna’s high notes in the 
80s. 

As it turned out, the only vocalist 
anybody really missed was Chuck D, 
whose presence would’ve pushed an 
already colossal “Bring the Noise” to 
an even greater climax. Along with 
Anthrax’s other hit cover, Joe Jack- 
son’s “Got the Time,” the Public 
Enemy tune dwarfed the lone original 
(“Caught in a Mosh”) in the encore. 
Hmm, hip-hop collaborations and 
new-wave covers — maybe all the in- 
spiration these geezers need to break 
out of their niche and make a full- 
blown new-metal comeback is sitting 
in their own back catalogue. 


oe cabenne : a aiice Spor i: oe tee 


(the sultry T-Boz, a crazy Left Eye, 
and sweet Chilli) that sound effort- 
lessly harmonic, too. 

At the Fleet the group harmonized 
in “Waterfalls” and “Unpretty” and 
took solo turns at the mike in 
“Creep,” “If I Was Your Girlfriend,” 
and “Ain’t 2 Proud 2 Beg.” Mid set, 
each lady got her own time on stage, 
slamming and hamming in mixed 
contrast. The group have a scan- 
dalous history — bankruptcy and Left 
Eye’s famous burn-down-the-house 
episode with former boyfriend Andre 
Rison — and they were not too proud 
to make fun of their scandal. In 
“Crazy,” Left Eye threw a little 
lighter-fluid flame into thé air, after 
which she played piano and did some 
juggling (a boast of virtuosity very like 
the one-man-band move in Kid 
Rock’s new show). Chilli, when it was 
her turn to be sexy, called a guy up on 
stage and proceeded to romance him 
and fondle him (an on-stage routine 
perfected by Babyface). T-Boz, exem- 
plifying cool, noted that “there’s been 
a lot of superstars on stage tonight. 
But this is my house now!” After 
which she sang high, with tight force, 
then dropped down to her trademark, 
the hoarse sultry whisper that turns so 
many TLC hits on. 

Yet for all their risqué, blues-venue 
sexiness, it was cuteness the connect- 
ed the women of TLC with .ueir fairly 
young and really young fans. They 
have the accent of rap-era homegirls, 
but not the hard language; they sway 
and they act horny, but with smiles on 
their faces and a practical joke in their 
melody, They use the standard beats 
of urban radio but never rely on them 


Or Had anything standard except the 


thatcovetous youth in the age 
to never get enough of: 


Be af pe an y with a boyfriend, acting’ 


and - — the most TLC 
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Hall-of-fame h 


Drummer Earl Palmer gets his due 


BY TED DROZDOWSKI Like any good grandfather, Earl Palmer has 
tried to find interests to share with his grandkids. So far, coin collect- 
ing has been a favorite. It’s a hobby Palmer says he picked up in the 
50s from the bandleader and growling alto-saxist Earl Bostic. But 
Palmer really started collecting coins 70 years ago, when as a boy 
of five he began tap dancing on the streets of New Orleans for tips. 


That’s where he learned rhythm. 
He then became part of his moth- 
er Thelma’s vaudeville routine, 
traveling in Ida Cox’s Darktown 
Scandals Review. Next he stepped 
out to pound the boards with 
other all-black troupes, like the 
Bat Brown Orchestra, until he 
joined the segregated US Army, in 
1943. After World War II ended, 
he returned to New Orleans from 
Europe and started pounding the 
drums. And that’s how he really 
made his mark. 

Today, Earl Palmer is consid- 
ered one of the world’s finest — 
and most influential — drummers. 
His career has spanned more than 
50 years, starting with Dave 
Bartholomew’s New Orleans R&B 
band and various jazz groups and 
continuing on through thousands 
of LA sessions for films, all sorts of 
rock, pop and jazz records, and, 
most recently, B.B, King’s 1999 
CD of Louis Jordan songs, Let the 
Good Times Roll (MCA). 

Even if Palmer had never moved 
to Los Angeles — where he played 
on Ritchie Valens’s “La Bamba,” 
Eddie Cochran’s “Summertime 
Blues,” the Righteous Brothers’ 
“You’ve Lost That Lovin’ Feelin’,” 
Tina Turner’s “River Deep Moun- 


tain High,” and thousands of | 


recordings by Sinatra, Glen 
Campbell, Dizzy Gillespie, Ray 
Charles, Bonnie Raitt, Jackie Wil- 
son, Buck Owens, Johnny Cash, 
Neil Young, and so many more 
that Palmer doesn’t remember 
them all — he’d still be a historic 
figure. That’s because this is the 
man who used his sticks to put the 
rhythmic kicks in rock and roll — 
he’s the inventor of the backbeat, 
the hard-pounding, straight-ahead 
drum sound that was bigger than 
bebop or Tin Pan Alley pop, that 
crashed hard on every beat in 
every measure and pushed singers 
like a bulldozer. 

As Tony Scherman explains in 
his superb 1999 biography Back- 
beat: Earl Palmer's Story (Smith- 
sonian), between 1949 and 1957 
the drummer sparked the group of 
New Orleans musicians who be- 
came rock’s first recording-ses- 
sion band. “Hell, until us, there re- 
ally wasn’t any such thing as stu- 
dio musicians,” Palmer asserts 
today. 

In the small J&M studio, which 
was built in the back of a record 
store on Dumaine Street, Palmer 
propelled hits by Little Richard 
(“Tutti Frutti”), Fats Domino 


(“I'm Walkin’,” with its revwed-up 


Crescent City street-parade beat), 
Lloyd Price (“Lawdy Miss 
Clawdy”), Roy Brown, and others 
— sessions that the critic Robert 
Palmer (no relation) has called “a 
musical blueprint for rock and 
roll.” Earl’s zesty, skillful playing 


— acknowledged by early rock 


drummers like Elvis Presley’s D.]. 
Fontana, Buddy Holly’s Jerry Alli- 
son, and Sun session drummer 
J.M. Van Eaton as a prime inspira- 


and attitude that’s the heartbeat of 
rock and roll. 

Palmer has enjoyed his long ca- 
reer, which has been full of musi- 
cal and, at times, personal excess. 
“Many times I thought I wouldn’t 
make it to 75, including recently,” 
the thin, dapper gent laughs over 
the phone from his Arleta (Califor- 
nia) home. “Not just so much 
from dissipation — there’s been 
really hard work, especially to get 
all seven of my kids grown up and 
educated. That keeps you going. 
Now I know where the money 
went!” 

Nonetheless, this year brings 
Palmer a payoff he’s relishing. On 
March 6, he’ll be among five musi- 
cians inducted into the Rock ’n’ 
Roll Hall of Fame in the new “Side 
Men” category. The others who'll 
be honored at New York City’s 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel are guitarist 
Scotty Moore and drummer Hal 
Blaine and the late saxophonist 
King Curtis and bassist James 
Jamerson. 

For years Palmer has been an 
outspoken critic of the Hall of 
Fame. “It’s been the consensus of 
many musicians that the Rock ’n’ 
Roll Hall of Fame is a misnomer, 
because it only honors singers,” he 
explains. “Singers don’t ever per- 
form without music. Yeah, there are 
bands in there, but where are the 
instrumental innovators? 

“Many times back in the early 
days of rock and roll, the session 
musicians were so busy and so 


hot from doing so many different 
things that they had a better con- 
cept of what the records should 
sound like than the singers and 
many of the young producers. To 
be a producer, it didn’t really 
matter if you were a musician or 
knew about music at all. People 
were just named producers for 
many reasons, most of them hav- 
ing nothing to do with music. 
You’d be surprised how much 
the musicians contributed in 
those days. 

“So now, at least there’s some 
respect being given to the side- 
men. I’m really happy about it. It’s 
not only an opportunity for myself 
but for these other guys who have 
done this great music and played 
on so many hit records to get 
some recognition for their efforts. 
This award hopefully shows that 
what we did was important.” 

Palmer also played a vital role 
in crashing down the racial barri- 
ers of the 50s and ’60s recording 
industry. It was something his 
experience in New Orleans had 
prepared him for. He grew up in 
the impoverished and largely 
African-American Treme District, 
which parallels the French Quar- 
ter. Many of his neighbors, and 
much of his family, were enter- 
tainers. And musicians in partic- 
ular made an art of finding ways 
to foil the city’s miscegenation 
laws, which forbade white and 
black artists from appearing on 
the same stage, so they could 


learn and burn together. 

But in 1956 Palmer crossed the 
miscegenation codes in the most 
dangerous way. He fell in love 
with a white art student, Susan 
Weidenpesch. Even before they 
met, Palmer was bored with New 
Orleans’s session scene. He’d 
played on hundreds of rock-and- 
roll records, and recognizing the 


’ potential for more diverse musical 


experiences and more money, he’d 
tried to persuade his wife, Cather- 
ine, to move to Los Angeles — the 
center of the music industry. 
When it became apparent that his 
relationship with Susan was some- 
thing more than a fling, he re- 
solved to leave his wife and chil- 
dren and move with Weidenpesch 
to LA. 

Shortly after he arrived, in Feb- 
ruary 1957, Palmer was hired as 
an A&R man by Aladdin Records 
and began finding his way into 
studio work — his talent usually 
winning him a place among the 
nearly all-white cast of players. 
Unlike New Orleans, LA allowed 
Palmer and Weidenpesch to be 
seen in public as a couple. “That 
first week or so — what a honey- 
moon! Not to have to hide,” 
Palmer tells Scherman in Back- 
beat. But it soon dawned on him 
that Susan was enduring “a lot of 
insults. Heard a lot of things I 
didn’t. Knowing my temper, she 
kept a lot to herself, ‘niggerloving 
bitch’ and shit like that.” There 
were incidents when they were to- 
gether that nearly drove Palmer to 
violence. 

He learned that in LA‘s studios 
things could also get ugly. And not 
every session leader would hire 
African-American players. But 
through endurance and wit, he 
broke through. In Backbeat, he 
tells Scherman about a 1960 stu- 
dio date at which one player “went 
around the room and invited every 
other guy except us [Palmer and 


HE GOT THE BEAT: this is the man who used his sticks to put the rhythmic kicks in rock and roll, he’s 
| the inventor of the backbeat, the hard-pounding, straight-ahead drum sound that was bigger than bebop or | 
tion — helped to define the thrust | Tin Pan Alley pop. : 











Ernie Freeman], the only blacks 
on the gig, as usual,” to his daugh- 
ter’s wedding. Later, during a cof- 
fee break, the Alabama’ segrega- 
tionist Orval Faubus came up in 
conversation. 

“This same guy’s opinion was, 
‘Segregation is a terrible thing, but 
those people,’ meaning us, ‘have 
to be patient. Things don’t change 
overnight.’ 

“He turned to me and said, ‘Do 
you or don’t you agree with me?’ 

“I said, ‘Man, that’s a rough 
question.’ I kept scratching my 
head. He didn’t notice I was step- 
ping on his toe, harder and harder. 

“ ‘Hey, you’re hurting my toe,’ 
he finally yells. 

“ ‘Have a little patience, man. 
I'll get off in a minute.’ He got my 
point. We became good friends.” 

Palmer adds, “In America, we’re 
supposed to think that racism is in 
the South. I learned long ago, as a 
child dancing with my mother in 
the old vaudeville shows, that it 
was not just in the South. There 
were times we all slept in theater 
lobbies or on the bus because we 
couldn’t get a hotel. So it didn’t 
surprise me to see it in LA. You 
can’t legislate what’s in some- 
body’s heart. 

“What makes me happy is I’ve 
lived long enough to see great 
changes, the diminishing of those 
kinds of ideas. It’s far from per- 
fect, but better than it was.” 

Palmer’s also happy to feel that 
he’s contributed good things to 
music in his life. “To bring yourself 
into a situation, as a sideman, and 
offer ideas or something about 

yourself as a player that brings a 
recording to the right resolution 
— that’s when you recognize 
you've given something of value.” 
Something that his children and 
grandchildren — indeed, every 
generation of the second half of 
the 20th century — can enjoy. 
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Uneasy listening | 


Structural Adjustments 


When urban designers explain the cities they study, they usually talk in vi- 


sual terms. Kevin Lynch’s 1960 Image of the City — a classic of the genre _ 


that has Boston’s crooked congestions battle it out with decentralized Los 


Angeles sprawl — measures the 
quality of city planning and urban 
layout in terms of its “imageability,” 
the extent to which cities are legible 
to the people who navigate their 
streets. The more imageable a city is 
to its residents, the better. Good 
cities should be good homes: egali- 
tarian, democratic maps of living 
that give us all a sense of where we 
are in the world. 

The Los Angeles sound-art duo 
Ultra-Red are urban theorists equal- 
ly concerned with egalitarian image- 
ability, but they don’t read cities in 
traditional ways. They don’t see 
cities as zoned districts or geometric 
grids — they hear them as sound 
maps where public space and public 
housing are being forced into re- 
grettable silences. Their latest pro- 
ject, Structural Adjustments (Mille 
Plateaux), is a terrifying document 
of urban renewal and community 
redevelopment that zeroes in on the 
LA Housing Authority’s proposed 
demolition and promised recon- 
struction of the Pico Aliso and Aliso 
Village housing projects in East LA, 
a move that would affect more than 
1200 Latino households, 

Although the primary sound ma- 
terial dips back to 1996, Structural 








Adjustments’ 2000 release gives it 
extra weight in light of Seattle’s 
WTO riots — an aftershock re- 
minder that free-tradism and glob- 
alization steamroll local lives in the 


balance. Ultra-Red combine 
tweaked and twisted layers of sound 
samples from the Aliso projects’ 
self-appointed lobbyist group of 
mothers, fathers, and children, 
Unidn de Vecinos (recorded on-site 
at protests, city-council meetings, 
rallies, and demonstrations), with 
icy, forbidding whirs of electro-cir- 
cuitry. 

To their credit, Ultra-Red never 
manipulate the voices of the Aliso 
residents beyond the point of intelli- 
gibility and never exploit them for 
the sake of electronic wowing. From 
Ana Hernandez’s Spanish-language 
city-council testimony on the track 
“a Pico Aliso (hemos bastante)” to 





Hit charades 
Ultimate compilations 2000! 


Year-end hit compilations like Arista’s recent Totally Hits are generally 
marketed as stocking stuffers. But as annual summaries of mass musical 


the multimedia project occupation 


of “Architecture versus Housing,” | 


Structural is an activist project first, 
a musical experience second, with 
its haunting sonic compositions put 
into the service of progressive social 
critique. 

On “Cancién de la posada,” you 
hear looped Spanish chants of “I 
don’t want gold or silver, the only 
thing I want is a home” gradually 
sequenced into a melody line ready 
for a four-on-the-floor rhythm 
crunch that never comes. On 
“Weasel Pop,” you have plenty of 
time to register that the chimes you 
hear belong to an ice-cream truck 
— that reliable artifact of a func- 
tional neighborhood — before it’s 
chopped up over jump-up beats. 

Ultra-Red’s concern for the real- 
time materialism of their sound 
sources is especially surprising 
when you consider that Structural is 
available through Belgium’s Mille 
Plateaux, a high-minded, idea-dri- 
ven label that has long pushed the 
theoretical and intellectual impor- 
tance’ of sound art without much 
follow-through on the front of 
everyday praxis, Structural also 
bucks another trend: the two min- 
utes of concrete drilling that open 


taste, they can also be fascinating anthropological documents. Twelve of 


Billboard’s Hot 100 singles for ’99 
turn up on Totally Hits (Arista); 
meanwhile Now That’s What I Call 
Music! 3 (Universal) features eight 
more along with modern-rock fod- 
der like Limp Bizkit’s “Nookie. 
And seven of the year’s Top 10 rap 
singles are divided between Best of 
Rap City (Virgin) and The Source 
Presents Hip Hop Hits Volume 3 
(Def Jam). 

Looking back on ’99 through the 
lens of these comps, future histori- 
ans will have little choice but to 
conclude that it was a ghastly year 
for progress in pop songwriting. 
The only formally original tune with 
a 99 copyright on either of the pop 
discs is TLC’s “No Scrubs,” a 
post-Aphex Twin sing-along that 
floats like a butterfly and stings like 
a truck. “Nookie” and Cher’s “Be- 
lieve” are merely solid songs bol- 
stered by tremendous production. 
LFO’s weirdly compelling “Sum- 
mer Girls” splits the difference be- 
tween Beck and the Backstreet 
Boys. “Ray of Light” and “Rock- 
afeller Skank” are ringers from ’98. 
And there’s gunk by earnest guys 
with guitars (Blink-182, Oleander) 

‘and. silicone-pumped fembots 
(Faith Hill, Britney Spears) that 


could’ve been recorded any time in 
the last 10 years. 

If there’s a disturbing trend re- 
flected here, it’s that even as black- 
and-white/dance-and-nondance 
have reached a point of almost 
total integration in pop — Totally 
Hits and Now . . . find Brandy and 
Fastball rubbing shoulders with 
Usher and Sarah McLachlan. — 
the rift between hip-hop and every- 
thing else appears to be widening. 
There’s rap in the rock of “Nook- 
ie” and the pop of the scratching- 
intensive “Summer Girls.” But 
there isn’t a single rap artist on ei- 
ther Totally Hits or Now. 

Meanwhile, MTV, which re- 
leased a Party To Go comp last year 
that was more than half hip-hop, 
has banished rap from the new 
Party To Go 2000 (Tommy Boy). 
Instead, the gaps between the 
dance hits are filled with a painful 
club edit of LeAnn Rimes’s “How 
Do I Live” and well-chewed bub- 
blegum from the Backstreet Boys, 
’N Sync, Steps, 98 Degrees, Joey 
McIntyre, and Britney Spears. The 


problem with much of this material © 


isn’t that it’s written and per- 
formed by anonymous studio 
hacks — that’s never been an ob- 


stacle to pop greatness. It’s that, 
with the possible exception of 
Steps’ deranged Eurodisco rodeo 
fantasia “5, 6, 7, 8,” the hacks 
don’t try anything weird, risky, or 
new. And bubblegum without the 
novelty loses its flavor quickly. 

The most innovative music of 
’99 was hip-hop. The cuts on Hip 
Hop Hits and Best of Rap City may 
have been stamped out like assem- 
bly-line gangsta action figures, but 
at least they’re not last year’s mod- 
els. And since some of the best 
contemporary rap albums contain 
more filler than your average 
futon, hearing innovative cuts from 
a couple dozen full-lengths distilled 
down onto two CDs is a blast. The 
brassy swagger of Pharoahe 


Monch’s “Simon Says,” the flute — 


and Latin percussion of the Beat- 
nuts’ “Watch Out Now,” and the 
withhold-and-snap of Busta 
Rhymes’s “What’s It Gonna Be?!” 
are all weirder and more bracing 
than anything on the pop comps. 
Thanks in large part to Juvenile’s 
brilliant, marble-mouthed “Ha” (the 
completely incomprehensible origi- 
nal flavor is on Best of Rap City; Hip 


| Hop Hits -has a more coherent 


remix), hip-hop developed a strong 











HOUSE MUSIC: Ultra-Red combine tweaked and twisted layers of 
sound samples that document LA Housing Authority’s proposed de- 
molition and promised re-construction of the Pico Aliso and Aliso Vil- 
lage housing projects in East LA. 





the album immediately separate it 
from electronica’s recent fetish for 
apolitical architectural utopias. 
Caipirinha’s Architettura series, for 
example, asks avant-garde electron- 
ic composers to design soundscapes 
for major completed building struc- 
tures: London’s Waterloo Station, 
Japan’s Museum of Fruit, and, in 
their next installation, the buildings 
of Brasilia. Ultra-Red finesse a 
dystopic anti-Architettura project 
that focuses on the government- 
sponsored destruction of residential 
architecture, not its realization. And 
they do so not with music to fit a 
man-made space like stylized aural 
wallpaper, but with music to mirror 
man-made. spatial disappearance 
through violent gurgles, viscous 
clogs, and the voices of the people 
meant to disappear along with it. 
This systematic destruction of 
public space was a major concern in 
City of Quartz, Mike Davis’s land- 













mark exposé of LA as the ultimate 
laboratory for late-20th-century 
urban implosion. Davis proposed 
the anti-myth of noir as the counter- 
part to the myth of California sun- 
shine. And he wasn’t talking about 
private dicks searching Chinatown 
for murdered heiresses; he was talk- 
ing about N.W.A and Blade Runner, 
art that talks back to capitalist devel- 
opment by scouring its underbelly: 
police states, homeless underclass- 
es, and enforced geographical seg- 
regation. 

Structural Adjustments would be 
perfect as a soundtrack to City of 
Quartz. It is, to borrow an idea 
from Davis, the embodiment of 
electro-noir. But be warned, 
there’s little aesthetic pleasure in 
listening to it. I can only suppose 
this is part of Ultra-Red’s point. 
The sound of people fighting for 
their right to dwell should never be 
easy listening. i 









“HA”: Thanks to Juvenile’s 1998 single, hip-hop developed a 


strong Southern accent in ’99. 





Southern accent last year. The song 
came out in ’98, but it took the 
patented bounce beat of producer 
Manny Fresh nationwide in ’99. 
“Ha” underscored the idea that 
a rapper’s flow is now way more 
im t than the content of the 
lyric — which may explain why it’s 
become so hard to find a hip-hop 
hit that doesn’t feature at least one 
guest-star cameo: if the voice itself 
is the hook, then more voices 
means more hooks, In fact, you 
could easily argue that a hit like 
Cool Breeze’s fabulous “Watch for 
the Hook” — #8 for the year on 
the Billboard rap charts — owes all 
its success to flow. The lyrics don’t 
address any particular theme, and 
the backing track — a few seconds 
of a Neil Young cover, hacked up 


crudely and endlessly repeated — 
hardly seems finished at all. It’s just 
broken pieces of an old record 
thrown together with the edges still 
jagged and bleeding. As for the 
“hook” — i.e., the one the title 
refers to — it doesn’t turn up until 
the end of the song. 

Of course, the real hook on 
“Watch for the Hook,” which 
made it onto Hip Hop Hits, is the 
sound of eight MCs drag-racing 
their respective flows. Khujo’s 10- 
second, mid-song, 75-syllable 


verse flies by so fast it’s impossible 
to make out anything he says until 


his final airless yelp: “I withdraw!” 
Five years from now, like the rest 


of last year’s hip-hop hits, it'll 
scream “1999” — but at least it'll 
scream. * 
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your store 

for wicked good 
independent label 
music 


COMPILATION OF PREVIOUSLY 
UNRELEASED TRACKS + 
LIMITED SINGLES! 


4 


— THY 


$12.88CD 


THE JESUS LIZARD 


READINGS + MUSIC BY 
NICK CAVE, MICK HARVEY 
+ ED CLAYTON-JONES 


BANE 
$9.99 CD 


YOU SAW THEM LIVE 
WITH THE BUSINESS 
IN WORCESTER! 


BEERZONE 
$10.88 CD 


LIVE AT THE WORCE 
PALLADIUM ON 1/29 


$12.88 CD 


$12.88 CD 


TUR EE FAN) 


RECORD RELEASE PARTY 
AT TT THE BEAR'S ON1/28! 


Sale Ends 
2/22/00 


Tropical punch 
Rounder’s Calypso After Midnight 
BY NORMAN WEINSTEIN “Tonight it’s the music 


from a small’ island. It’s music that’s spread out almost 
like atomic energy from Buenos Aires to New York City,” 


announces MC/producer/ethnomusicol- 
ogist Alan Lomax at the start of a 1946 
New York Town Hall concert that’s cap- 
tured on the first volume of the two-disc 
series Calypso After Midnight 
(Rounder). Lomax’s nuclear metaphor 
may have been in bad taste, coming as it 
did a mere year after the bomb dropped 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. But he 
wasn’t overestimating the impact calypso 
had on American popular music, from 
the million-selling 1944 Andrew Sisters 
hit “Rum and Coca-Cola” to Harry Be- 
lafonte’s 1957 favorite “Banana Boat 
(Day-O).” 

Calypso is an island music that grew 
out of the Trinidadian Carnival celebra- 
tions in the early 1900s and its spirited 
West African dances. The music and its 
often irreverent lyrics came to reflect 
Carnival’s transitory displacement of 
conventional mores. Theories abound as 


PROGRESSIVE POLITICS: the Duke of Iron’s “Roosevelt in 
Trinidad” is an indirect hooray for Roosevelt’s New Deal. 


Lord Invader, the best of the vocalists, 
was the only one who still lived in 
Trinidad. He recorded the original and 
definitive version of “Rum and Coca- 
Cola,” and he performs that song here. 
The Duke and Macbeth were both resi- 
dents of New York, where they’d learned 
to adapt their music for American tastes 
by dropping the island patois and slang. 
The three are ably backed by guitarist 
Gerald Clark’s Invaders, a quintet with 
Victor Pacheco on fiddle, Albert Morris 
on piano, “Hi” Clark on double bass, and 
Gregory Felix on clarinet. Felix, whose 
broad vibrato and sense of swing evoke 
Sidney Bechet, is the star player in the 
band. 

Lomax presented the concert with a 
political agenda in mind because from his 
vantage point he couldn’t have seen ca- 
lypso as anything other than a progres- 
sive political music. The Duke of Iron’s 
“Roosevelt in 
Trinidad” is an indi- 
rect hooray for the 
Roosevelt’s New 
Deal, and Lord In- 
vader’s “God Made 
Us All” is a plea to 
end institutional 
racism. Even. more 
pointed is “Rum 
and Coca-Cola”: 
“And when the Yan- 
kees first went .to 
Trinidad/Some of 
the young girls were 
more than glad/ 
They said that the 
Yankees treat them 
nice/And they give 
them a better price/ 
They buy rum and 
Coca-Cola.” The 
implication here is 
that colonialism 
turns Third World 
women into whores. 
By today’s stan- 
dards (compare it 
with, say, Rage 
Against the Machine 
diatribes), that 
might come across 
as a subtle and 
veiled attack; in the 
°40s, however, it 
was heard as any- 





to the derivation of the word itself. One 
of Calypso After Midnight’s featured 
artists, Lord Invader, offers this observa- 
tion on the Calypso After Midnight tap- 
ing: “Calypso is folklore of Trinidad, a 
style. of poetry telling about current 
events in song.” 

Seeking greater financial rewards than 
they could attain in Trinidad, many of the 
great calypso singers migrated to London 
and NYC in the first half of the 20th cen- 
tury, and that’s where many of the first 
calypso recordings were made. Broadcast 
between the hours of 11 p.m. and 1 a.m. 
(the entire first hour is featured on disc 
one of the Rounder series; disc two con- 
tains the rowdier “after midnight” por- 
tion), the radio show was intended by 
Lomax as a calypso primer of sorts. In- 
deed, he was able to find three top-notch 
calypsonians to showcase the style in its 
various forms, including political songs, 
bawdy dance tunes, a drum jam, and a 
traditional mock martial-arts “stick fight” 
drama. 

Lord Invader, Duke of Iron, and Mac- 
beth the Great are the singers who share 
the spotlight on Calypso After Midnight. 


a a OE. 

The concert ends 
with a competitive “war” among the three 
calypsonian singers. And it is here that 
the music, transcending sharp-eyed polit- 
ical observations and Carnival rhythms, 
becomes an arena where the singer 
emerges as a master of verbal excess, lux- 
uriance, word-drunkenness. As Lord In- 
vader puts it in his opening volley: “Ca- 
lypso singing is such a technical thing/It 
was not made for one and every to 
sing/How by the heavens‘can these song- 
sters win/Except by necromancy and that 
is a sin.” 

You can hear echoes of Lord Invader’s 
battle cry in the boasting of hip-hop 
MCs. So though it may be hard to find 
pure calypso of the Calypso After Mid- 
night variety these days (unless your 
radio picks up Caribbean stations from 
Brooklyn or Miami), it-seems Lomax had 
it right when he likened the music to a 
dynamic, irresistible force. Throughout 
the 20th century, calypso has radiated its 
rhythmic warmth northward, inspiring 
musicians like roots guitarist Ry Cooder 
and jazz’s Sonny Rollins and according a 
historic depth to the verbal sparring of 
today’s folk hero, the rapper. es 





INDEPENDENCE I: Blue Man Group’s Audio can stand on its own — or as a Wide 


World of Sports soundtrack. 


pop 


**x*x Blue Man Group, AUDIO 
(Virgin). Music plays a much big- 
ger role than you might generally 
assume in Tubes, Blue Man 
Group’s long-running and hugely 
successful Off Broadway/ 
Boston/Chicago theatrical pro- 
duction. Not only are the various 
invented instruments. the Blue 
Men have built out of PVC piping 
and fiberglass rods a central, inte- 
gral part of the show, but in the 
absence of a traditional narrative, 
it's music — loud, percussive 
music — that sets the pace and 
sustains the momentum for much 
of the performance. On the other 
hand, Tubes is an intensely visu- 
ally oriented production, one that 
relies heavily on creating a syner- 
gy between sound and move- 
ment, drawing much of its com- 
pelling drama from the very physi- 
cal interactions between Blue 
Man and machine. Plus, those 
odd, homemade PVC devices 
wouldn’t sound half as cool if you 
didn’t actually see them being 
used (whereas nothing is lost by 
having the familiar guitar/bass/ 
drums backing band largely hid- 
den away off stage). As a result, 
Blue Man Group rejected the no- 
tion of simply recording the music 
from a Tubes. periormance and 
marketing it as a traditional score 
in favor of writing and producing a 
collection of 14 new instrumentals 
that both draw on and are inspired 
by the music from the show. 
There are parts you may rec- 
ognize from Tubes, but on a 
whole Audio aims to stand on its 
own, with its spaghetti-western 
surf guitars (courtesy of the Ray 
Corvair Trio's Chris Dyas) offset 
by heavier, almost grungy power- 
chord assaults, thumping tribal 
rhythms (courtesy, in large part, of 
another Boston musician, drum- 
mer Todd Pearimutter) bolstered 
by deep bass notes and Chap- 
man Stick, and an array of conga- 
and marimba-like PVC percus- 
sion embellishments from the 
three original Blue Men them- 
selves (Matt Goldman, Phil Stan- 
ton, and Chris Wink). There’s still 
something lost in the translation 
from a visual to a purely audio 
medium. But Audio does suc- 
ceed as something of a visceral 
alternative to the cerebral instru- 
mental rock of bands like Tor- 
toise and Trans Am, and the kind 
of album that ABC’s Wide World 
of Sports would be happy to get 


its hands on. 
— Matt Ashare 


*x*x*1/2 Bernard Butler, 
FRIENDS AND LOVERS (Co- 
lumbia). Despite having helped 
define the attitude-heavy jangle of 
early-’90s British pop, former Lon- 
don Suede guitarist and song- 
writer Bernard Butler's solo debut, 
’98’s People Move On, had a retro 
vibe that nodded toward the pre- 
guitar-hero rock of the late ’60s 
and ’70s. Friends and Lovers 
marks a return to pop for Butler, 
who tightens up without becoming 
uptight. Here, his sweet and 
serene voice (tonally similar to 
Suede’s Brett Anderson) is 
pushed to the fore, his neverthe- 
less keen guitar playing is muted 
in the mix, and his solos are kept 
short. Rather than hang in the 
shadows of Suede’s suburban 
pop daydreams, however, Butler 
kicks off Friends and Lovers with 
ic pop anthems (the title track and 


“I'd Do It Again If | Could”) that are 
his and his alone. And he doesn’t 
ease up on the grab-you-by-the- 
shoulders hooks until mid album, 
when a softer tone begins to dom- 
inate. Call it a lull or a drag (the 
dirgy “No Easy Way Out” leans to- 
ward the latter). Either way, 
Friends and Lovers regains char- 
acter with the astounding eight- 
minute-plus psychedelic stroll 
“Has Your Mind Got Away?”, 
where his guitar takes a prog-rock 
detour and introduces Floydian 
highbrow drama to now-pop peo- 


ple. 
— Linda Laban 


** 1/2 Tara Jane O’Neil, PERE- 
GRINE (Quarterstick/Touch and 
Go). Tara Jane O’Neil’s musical 
meditations on Peregrine are so 
dreamy and amorphous that lis- 
teners might want to reach into 
their stereos and just wrench the 
tunes out of there. That is, until 
the oblique, impressionistic music 
tows them into its altered, slo-mo 
state. Singer and multi-instrumen- 
talist O'Neil was a force in the in- 
fluential . Louisville band Rodan, 
who spawned a number of other 
outfits, including O’Neil’s next en- 
sembles, Retsin and the Sonora 
Pine. She wanders an arty, folky 
path on this release, which was 
apparently taped at various apart- 
ments in New York City (including 
hers) in a fragmented manner 
consistent with her gauzy: aural 
sensibilities. Layers of gently 
droning guitars, violin (from the 
Sonora Pine’s Samara Lubelski), 
and other stringed instruments 
drift in and out of view and form 
the backdrop for O’Neil’s plaintive 
but substantial vocals, which glim- 
mer most alluringly on “The Fact 


sounds that pop up on this Cali- 
fornia foursome'’s fifth full-length. 
Two tunes in, on the overtly New 
Order-ish (and tellingly titled) “No 
New Kinda Story,” Starflyer 59 
singer/guitarist Jason Martin may 
even be addressing his fetish for 
ornate retro sonic architecture. 
Over a lush bed of tremolo gui- 
tars, artfully scattered piano 
notes, and a radiant synth line, he 
claims that “this is what we 
want . . . this is what we need to 
breathe out all the love that we 
have.” At least that’s what | think 
he’s saying. Martin buries his vo- 
cals underneath so many gauzy 
blankets of echo that it’s hard to 
be sure. Heck, the guy could be 
singing the words to “Bizarre Love 
Triangle” for all | know. 

— Jonathan Perry 


**1/2 Big Bud, INFINITY + IN- 
FINITY (Good Looking). Since 
his seminal 1996 collection, Logi- 
cal Progression, LTJ Bukem has 
released some great atmospheric 
drum ’n’ bass recordings on his 
Good Looking imprint, all with one 
common fault: everything’s cut 
from a similar-sounding, Bukem- 
mimicking cloth of head-nodding, 
ambient-leaning breakbeats. Big 
Bud continues in the Bukem tradi- 
tion, offering 70 minutes of 
smoothly mixed drum ’n’ bass on 
his full-length debut, with only a 
couple forays into downbeat terri- 
tory and a very minimal tweaking: 
of Logical Progressior’s atmos- 
pheric formula. The grooves here 
aren't totally unfriendly to the 


INDEPENDENCE Il: on his second solo CD, Bernard 
Butler finds a sound that’s his alone. 


of a Seraph.” Percussive accents 
come from Andrew Barker's brush 
strokes on a drum set here and 
O’Neil’s plinking thumb piano 


there. 
— Bill Kistiuk 


**x Starflyer 59, EVERYBODY 
MAKES MISTAKES (Tooth & 
Nail). If this album had been 
recorded in 1984 or 1986, it might 
well now be considered one of the 
better indie discs of that decade 
— a shining example of every- 
thing that was right about college 
radio and, well, the otherwise 
scurrilous '80s in general. The 
hazy New Zealand—style dream 
pop of the disc’s opening track, 
“Play the C Chord,” is just one of a 
half-dozen or more signature '80s 


dance floor. But to judge from this 
artist's name, the new agey 
soundscapes and swirling atmos- 
pheres he seems to prefer, and 
the numerous weed references 
on Infinity + Infinity — including 
song titles like “High Times” and 
“Blunt” — Big Bud had spacing 
out on the couch in mind when he 
was working on these tracks, not 
nightclubbing. 

— Michael Endeiman 


*** What We Live, TRUMPETS 
(Soul Note). The sax/bass/drums 
trio What We Live don’t go after 


the avant-garde with full-on pum- 
meling assault. Rather, they ad- 
here to a kind of minimalism akin 
to Japanese calligraphy, where 
the relation of mark to ground is 
crucial and any single stroke can 
change the nature of the compo- 
sition as a whole. For a collective- 
ly improvising ensemble, that can 
mean aimless meandering or, as 
one critic calls it, “dog-chasing-its- 
tail music.” 

But What We Live (the ROVA 
Sax Quartet’s Larry Ochs with 
bassist Lisle Ellis and drummer 
Donald Robinson) are expert 
practitioners. | don’t think they 
play anything you'd call a 
“groove” anywhere on this hour- 
plus album, and the opening 
piece is 20 minutes long. But the 
all-important free-jazz “pulse” is 
something they know inside out. 
An isolated syncopated three- 
note bass drone, a repeated, 
ringing cymbal pattern, the 
polyrhythmic ‘roll of mallets 
against drumheads — all con- 
tribute to the subtle tensions that 
keep these performances, though 
loose and “timeless,” thoroughly 
engrossing. Trumpeter Wadada 
Leo Smith — who practically in- 
vented this kind of playing, with 
its dramatic pauses and gestural 
horn figures — is in fine, colorful 
form here. The somewhat more 
restless but no less astute Dave 
Douglas is the second trumpet, 
playing on the last three of the 


album's five cuts. 
— Jon Garelick 
(What We Live play as a trio at 
the ICA Theatre, 955 Boylston 
Street, next Friday, February 4. 
Call 868-3172.) 


* * * 1/2 Michael Moore, MONI- 
TOR (Between the Lines). 
Reed player Michael Moore, cel- 
list Tristan Honsinger, and key- 
boardist Cor Fuhler make music 
that is both witty and melan- 
choly. This is a Dutch trio, so the 
emphasis is on focused compo- 
sitions and vivid improvising. 
Each piece is like a different 
game with its own rules. “Gulls” 
pits a slow, bowed cello melody 
against frantic twitterings from 
Moore and Fuhler. “Five Bits” 
progresses through a series of 
cues that signal changes from 
one section to another. “Monitor” 
is a free improvisation. 
Whatever the premise, the 
trio impose their individual sen- 
sibilities, reshaping and person- 
alizing. Honsinger plays the 
cranky skeptic, agitating the 
music with fleet lines that test 
boundaries and the reflexes of 
the other band members. Fuhler, 
the youngest of the trio and one 
of the most exciting new players 
in Holland, is the good-natured 
practical joker, lobbing in unusu- 
al timbres on the Hammond B3 
and keyolin, an keyboard instru- 
ment of his own invention. 
Moore is the pensive philoso- 
pher, offering rueful insights and 
proposing radically contrasting 
ideas that reverberate through- 
out a piece. With personalities 
this strong, any idea, whether 
written or improvised, is often no 
more than a suggestion that’s 
open to acceptance, rejection, 
or transformation. Part of the fun 
is seeing where these collisions 
of spontaneous musicmaking 
and composition take this three- 


some. 
— Ed Hazell 


*** Ray Barretto & New World 
Spirit + 4, PORTRAITS IN JAZZ 
AND CLAVE (RCA Victor). Latin 
percussionist Ray Barretto has 
plenty of chops and has proved 
his talent on scores of perfectly 
competent Latin jazz albums over 
the decades. It is all to the good 
that he wanted to stretch out on 
his new label, and the addition of 
big guns like saxman Joe Lovano, 
trombonist Steve Turre, and gui- 
tarist Kenny Burrell makes this ar- 
guably the best album of his long 
career. 

The opening. selection, a 
bizarre Latinizing of a seemingly 
resistant Duke Ellington tune, 
the dirge-like “The Mooche,” is a 
bracing surprise. Breakneck 
drumming counterpoints horns 
that are carrying the melody in a 
lazy, hazy fashion. The Latin jazz 
treatments of Thelonious Monk 
(“t Mean You”) and Wayne Short- 
er (“Go”) are more conventional- 
ly synchronized, but solos by Lo- 
vano and Turre put some sur- 
prising spice into the program. 
Most ambitious is the jazz treat- 
ment of music by the Spanish 
composer Manuel de Falla, 
who's best known to jazz fans for 
providing the infrastructure for 
the Miles/Gil Evans Sketches of 


Spain. 
— Norman Weinstein 


_ 
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| FROM FEBRUARY 11 TO MARCH 4, 2000 | 








. A wholly new way of celebrating 
the urban fact by way of table ar 
performing arts and museums, 
and lighting arts. 


~ 


\ A major, one-of-a-kind event, the 
he LIGHTS FESTIVAL will spotlig 


pr above all the inborn : sense of ha 
that are so characteristi¢ of the City 
Festivals. The finest tables in the ci 

the principal theatres, orchestras, dé 
troupes and museums will all take p 
Participants will be offering the public 
their own talents as well as playing host 
to renowned artists, to dazzling lighting 
specialists, to world-calibre chefs. This great 
celebration of the senses will take place 
along streets especially lighted and 
enlivened for.the occasion. 


Light up your evenings in Montreal! 


Two one-of-a-kind packages 


for 


the MONTREAL HIGH LIGHTS Festival, consisting of: 


The Red Violin 


co The opening concert starring opera diva Jessye Norman, for the first time 


ever on stage with Michel Legrand (weekend of February 11 to 13, 2000) 


@ 


46 The closing evening, which brings together Charles Dutoit, the Orchestre 
symphonique de Montiel ond one Joshua Bell in a large-scale on- stage 


' ge-creation of th 


ic from the movie The Red Violin tanelans 


== Wwwwtou Mental 


1 877 oe 
(1 877 266-5687) 


9:00 (2) Mystery: Touching Evil Two, part three. A sec- 
ond set of TE-2 episodes has Robson Green on the trail 
of a killer whose victims list is based on friends he made 
in Bosnia. To be repeated on Sunday at 10 p.m. and on 
Tuesday at 2 a.m. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (4, 5, 7, 25, 44) The State of the Union Address. 
Clinton borrows some one-liners from Hillary and tells us 
how well we're doing. Then the Republicans get to con- 
tradict everything he said. (Until 10 p.m.) 

Midnight (2) Scientific American Frontiers: Never Say 
Die. Repeated from Tuesday at 8 p.m. Alan Alda investi- 
gates biotech research into the aging process and possi- 
ble ways of thwarting it. Along the way he visits Ad- 
vanced Cell Technology in Worcester. (Until 1 a.m.) 


FRIDAY 

10:00 (44) Digital Divide: Computer Classes. How and 
why some kids are left in the cyberdust of the information 
age. The first of two shows hosted by Queen Latifah. Re- 
ally. Wow. (Until 11 p.m.) 

1:00 a.m. (2) Culture Shock: “Born to Trouble: Adven- 
tures of Huckleberry Finr’ and “The Shock of the Nude: 
Manet's Olympia.” Repeated from last week. This series 
examines controversial works of art through history in 
contemporary context. First up we consider Huck Finr: 
how a bunch of not- 

advocates grasping for targets misunderstood the book 
and changed Mark Twain with racism. Part two looks at 
Manet's 1865 painting Olympia, which was considered 
scandalous in its day. To be repeated on Saturday at 9 
p.m. on Channel 44. (Until 3:30 a.m.) 


SATURDAY 

Noon (5) Basketball. BC versus Syracuse. 
Noon (38) Hoffa (movie). Danny DeVito’s 1992 surface 
bio of Teamster's Union boss Jimmy Hoffa.doesn’t teach 
us much we didn't know, and-David Mamet's script isn't 
all that compelling. But critics love Jack Nicholson's act- 
ing. With DeVito and Armand Assante. (Until 2 p.m.) 
8:00 (44) IntelSwingline Masterpiece Theatre: 
Bramwell Five, part three. Repeated from last week. 
Eleanor extends her crusade to a country school, where, 
while visiting at a friend's country 
house, she discovers some sort of 
unpleasantness in need of liberal 
reform. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Noah’s Ark. You know 
exactly what this is from the title. It 
has a very familiar ring. And for 
good reason. In 1956, Jack (Drag- 
nef) Webb produced an NBC se- 
ries called Noah's Ark about a 
young. veterinarian and his aged, 


. wheelchair-bound mentor. This 


12-part drama, produced by John- 
ny (All Creatures Great and 
Small Byrne, is about a young vet 
and his old-school vet father (not 
sure about the wheelchair — 
probably not). The bright spot is Orla Brady as a “no-non- 
sense wildlife expert’ who keeps the junior vet interested 
in the family practice. To be repeated on Sunday at 7 
p.m. (Until 9:50 p.m.) 

9:00 (5) Runaway Virus (movie). Not at all like The Run- 
away Bunny. There's a virus on the loose — actually 
there’s an infected illegal alien on the loose — and it's 
headed for Los Angeles. Starring Jason Beghe and 
Paige Turco. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (7) Figure Skating. Taped in DC in December and 
featuring Oksana Baiul, Brian Boitano, Tara Lipinski, and 
Surya Bonaly. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (44) Culture Shock: “Born to Trouble: Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finr’”’ and “The Shock of the Nude: 
Manet's Olympia.’ Repeated from Friday at 1 a.m. 

9:50 (2) Lili (movie). Leslie Caron stars in this 1953 story 
of a French orphan who joins the carnival and gets in- 
volved with a puppeteer (Mel Ferrer) and a magician 
(Jean-Pierre Aumont). To be repeated on Sunday at 2:10 
p.m. (Until 11:10 p.m.) 

11:10 (2) Cat People (movie). A truly odd movie — es- 
pecially for 1942. Simone Simon stars as a woman of 
mystery who may or may not morph into a panther after 
dark. Special effects not being too advanced in 1942, the 
veracity of said transformation is left unclear. Directed by 
Jacques Tourneur. Considered to be a well-made film by 
Film People, but if you get the idea that some scenes are 
missing, you're not alone. To be repeated on Sunday at 1 
p.m. (Until 12:30 a.m.) 

Midnight (2) Sessions @ West 54th. It's on; they just 
haven't told us who's playing. (Until 1 a.m.) 


SUNDAY 

Noon (38) After Hours (movie). Martin Scorsese's most 
underappreciated effort. From 1985 and starring Griffin 
Dunne as a lonely guy who chases a girl into the bizarro 
world of late-night New York. It's wonderful. With Rosan- 
na Arquette, Verna Bloom, Teri Garr, Cheech & Chong, 
and Bronson Pinchot. (Until 2 p.m.) 

1:00 (2) Cat People (movie). Repeated from Saturday at 
11:10 p.m. 

2:00 (5) Super Bowl Sunday. The Tennessee Titans 
meet the St. Louis Rams in Super Bowl XXXIV, but first, 
there's the four-hour pre-game. show. Kickoff (or some- 


thing like it) won’t happen until 6 p.m. Then there's the 


post-game show. Then there's the local news; then 
there's Bill Maher's Super Bowl edition of Politically In- 
correct. Sick of it yet? (Until 12:50 a.m.) 

2:00 (25) Black Sunday (movie). Way back around 
Super Bowl XI, John Frankenheimer made this thriller 
about a terrorist plot to blow up the game. Starring 
Robert Shaw and Bruce Dern. Probably better than the 
pre-game show. (Until 5 p.m.) 

2:10 (2) Lili (movie). Repeated from Saturday at 9:50 
p.m. - 

7:00 (2) Noah's Ark. Repeated from Saturday at 9 p.m. 
9:00 (2) ToshibaLandOLakes Masterpiece Theatre: 
Bramwell Five, part four. Robert opens a high-toned 
Mr. Castogan? (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (4) Emma’s Wish (movie). A stupid plot about a 
75-year-old woman who gets a magic ring that makes 
her 40 again. So she gets a job as a housekeeper work- 
ing for her unsuspecting daughter. What would you do 
with your second chance? Della Reese and Joanna 
Kerns star. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (7) The Beautician and the Beast (movie). Fran 
Drescher warning. Fran plays a cosmetologist (or per- 
haps cosmologist, we're not sure) from Queens who 
takes a job caring for the confused children of an East- 
ern European dictator. Timothy Dalton co-stars. (Until 11 
p.m.) 

10:00 (2) Mystery: Touching Evil Two, part three. Re- 
peated from Thursday at 9 p.m. 


Ye. 
et UK 


BY CLIF GARBODEN 


8:00 (5) Volcano (movie). Having survived Saturday's 
runaway virus, Los Angeles has to face up to a rampag- 
ing volcano. Anne Heche and Tommy Lee Jones do 
damage control. (Until 10 p.m:) 

9:00 (2) The American : Nixon's China 
Game. in 1972, while Mao Red Guards were terrorizing 
and murdering sensible folk all over China, Richard 
Nixon, presumably sensing a kindred spirit, decided to 
open up US/China relations. So he went to visit. This 
show relies on recently declassified documents to follow 
the dangerous diplomatic course that took Dick and Pat 
into the heart of one of the few brutal, self-serving, dis- 
honest, corrupt dictatorships we didn’t help create. 
(Communism, schommunism — this place looks just 
like the deal we set up in Chile.) (Until 10 p.m.) 

10:00 (2) The American : Meltdown at 
Three Mile Island. Everybody knew nuclear power 
plants were just time bombs connected to lightbulbs, but 
it took a near cataclysm outside , Pennsylva- 
nia, on March 28, 1979, to prove it. A look back at how 
the Three Mile Island reactor scared the shit out of the 
nation by blowing its top and then threatening to melt a 
hole through the earth to a point in the Indian Ocean 
about 1000 miles west of the tip of southwest Australia. 


‘(They always say China, but, in global terms, China isn’t 


really opposite Harrisburg.) Whew. We dodged that bul- 
let and perhaps learned something from it. Then again, 
solar-power advocates haven't made much headway in 
the past 21 years. (Until 11 p.m.) 


TUESDAY 
7:00 (5) The 2000 Vote: The New Hampshire Primary. 
Find out who a bunch of right-wing gun nuts want to 
elect president. More at 9 p.m., after Who Wants To Be a 
Millionaire? (Until 8 p.m.) 
7:00 (38) Hockey. The Bruins versus the Ottawa Sena- 
tors. 
8:00 (2) Secrets of Lost Empires: Medieval Siege. A 
second set of Nova specials in which teams of experts 
(or, as the poetic WGBH program-schedule blurb writer 
calls them, “living, breathing, passionate, inquisitive 
people”) head off to various locations to try to duplicate 
great engineering feats of history. 
In the first show, two teams of liv- 
ing-breathing-passionate-inquisi- 
tive people meet up in a swamp 
near Loch Ness to re-create War- 
wolf, the Big Bertha catapult Ed- 
ward | used to throw large objects 
at Scots. To be repeated on 
Thursday at 8 p.m. on Channel 
44, and again on Thursday at 
midnight, on Channel 2. (Until 9 


p.m.) 

8:00 (5) The 2000 Vote: The New 
Bush, Gore, Bradley. Got “any 
other choices? (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (44) Mystery: /nspector 
Morse: Deadly Slumber. Dr. Brewster may have killed 
himself, may have been murdered. Morse’s suspects in- 
clude the doc’s wife, son, and mistress plus the bookie 
who wants revenge for his wife's botched operation. 
(Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Nova: The Diamond Deception. Not content 
with ripping people off selling real diamonds (the things 
are plentiful, have almost no inherent value, and cost as 
much as they do only because the supply is controlled 
by a mafia-like collection of international cartels), gem 
sellers are now peddling high-profit-margin synthetic di- 
amonds so nice you can hardly tell them from the real 
thing. To be repeated on Wednesday at midnight. (Until 
10 p.m.) 

10:00 (2) Frontline: Busted: America’s War on Marijua- 
na. An old report on how effective current national drug 
policy is at mowing down the grass trade and how anti- 
drug laws impact everyday life in America. Hey, any mis- 
guided puritanical prohibition that gave us the D.A.R.E. 
program gets our vote. School kids need a good laugh 
as much as anyone, and having uniformed cops make 
fools of themselves by lying to students in every class- 
room in America is a great way to establish a necessary 
distrust of authority. (Until 11 p.m.) . 

2:00 (2) Mystery: Touching Evil Two, part three. Re- 
peated from Thursday at 9 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY 

8:00 (2) Sidney Poitier: One Bright Light. A Poitier bio 
hosted by his /n the Heat of the Night co-star Lee Grant. 
Featuring interviews with Poitier and his friends, plus 
Clips from The Defiant Ones, Lilies of the Field, and 
more. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Culture Shock: Hollywood Censored: 
Movies, Morality, and the Production Code and The 
Devil's Music: 1920s Jazz. The first show tonight looks 
at how Hollywood countered its 1930s reputation for 
immorality by establishing an art-killing code of decen- 
cy-+that hamstrung moviemakers until the 1970s. Plus a 
rehash of.the question, do movies reflect or cause so- 
cial behavior? (Yeah, like everybody got a spaceship 
and befriended Wookies after Star Wars came oul.) 
The second hour considers the struggle jazz went 
through. Back when recordings made the homegrown 
black art form available to wider audiences, racist 
moralists tried to suppress it. At least the good guys 
won that one. To be repeated on Friday at 1 a.m. (Until 
11 p.m.) 

9:00 (4) In the Name of the People (movie). Cozy little 
drama with Scott Bakula on death row for killing a 
teenage girl and worried about his own daughter, plus 
the victim's father and mother (Richard Thomas and 
Amy Madigan) exuding mercy and revenge, respective- 
ly. (Until 11 p.m.) 

Midnight (2) Nova: The Diamond Deception. Repeated 
from Tuesday at 9 p.m. 


THURSDAY 

8:00 (44) Secrets of Lost Empires: Medieval Siege. 
Repeated from Tuesday at 8 p.m. 

8:30 (2) Basic Black. A profile of former Massachusetts 
Edward Brooke — the first black US senator since Re- 
construction. State Dems traded Governor Mike 
Dukakis for that hack Ed King in order to get Brooke 
elected. Talk about taking the long view. (Until 9 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Mystery: Touching Evil Two, part four. The se- 
ties killer du jour evades the cops and widens his vic- 
tims list. The conclusion. (Until 10 p.m.) 

8:00 (25) Dumb and Dumber (movie). Referring, of 
course, to the people who made the movie and the peo- 
ple who watch it. Jim Carrey and Jeff Daniels star. (Until 
10 p.m.) 

Midnight (2) Secrets of Lost Empires: Medieval 
Siege. Repeated from Tuesday at 8 p.m. 





week are for vad January 28 through 
Thursday February 3. Film times often change 
with litle notice, so please call the theater be- 


Phoenix Web site at http://www.boston- 
phoenix.com/ 


boston 


@ ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140), 214 Har- 
vard Ave. 

Please call for times. 

Stuart Little 

Next Friday 


@ CHERI (536-2870), 50 Dalton St. 
Angela's Ashes: 12:45, 4, 7:10, 10:20 
Next Friday: 1:30, 4:30, 7:30, 10 

The Hurricane: 12:30, 3:40, 7, 10:30 
The Green Mile: 1, 4:45, 8:30 


@ COPLEY PLACE (266-1300), 100 Hunt- 
ington Ave. 

No shows before noon on Sun. except where 
noted. 

isn't She Great: 1, 3:50, 7:10, 9:10 

Eye of the Beholder: 11:40 a.m., 2:10, 4:40, 
7:20, 9:50 

Any Given Sunday: 10:40 a.m., 2, 5:20, 8:50 
Down to You: 10:50 a.m., 12:50, 2:50, 4:50, 
6:50, 9 

Play It to the Bone: 12:10, 3:10, 6:20, 9:40 
Supernova: 10:20 


Girl, interrupted: 12:30, 3:20, 6:10, 9:10 
The End of the Affair: 11:00 a.m., 1:30, 4, 
6:30, 10 

The Cider House Rules: noon, 3, 6, 9:30 
Galaxy Quest: 11:10.a.m., 1:40, 4:10, 6:40, 
10:10 

Stuart Little: 11:20 a.m., 
8:30 

Toy Story 2: 10:30 a.m., 1:50, 4:20, 7 


1:20, 3:30, 5:40, 


@ MUSEUM OF SCIENCE, Omni Theatre 
(723-2500), Science Park, Boston. Tickets 
$7.50, $5.50 for ages 3-11.and seniors; Tues.- 
Wed. at 7 p.m. or later, $5, $3 for ages 3-11 


NICKELODEON (424-1500), 606 Comm. 
Ave. 

Cradle Will Rock: 2, 5:10, 8:30 

Magnolia: 1, 4:55, 8:55 

Snow Falling on Cedars: 1:20, 4:30, 7:20, 
10:10 

The Talented Mr. Ripley: 1:10, 4:10, 7, 10 
American Beauty: 1:30, 4:20, 7:10, 9:50 


@ CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500), Rte. 9 and 
Hammond St. 

Play tt to the Bone: 1:30, 4:10, 7:20, 9:55 
Girl, interrupted: 1, 4, 7, 9:45 

Any Given Sunday: 1:15, 4:30, 8 

Anna and the King: 1:20, 7:10 

Liberty Heights: 4:40, 10:15 

Toy Story 2: 12:45, 2:50, 5, 7:30, 9:35 


@ CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040), Cleveland 
Circle. 

Please call for times. 

Eye of the Beholder 

isn't She Great 

Down to You 

Angela's Ashes 

The Hurricane 


Magnolia 
The Talented Mr. Ripley 


@ COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500), 290 
Harvard St. 

Mr. Death: 3:15, 5:30, 7:45; Sat.-Sun., 1; Fri.- 
Tues., Thurs., 10; Wed., 10:30 

Mansfield Park: 3, 5:15; Fri-Sun., Tues., 
Thurs., 7:30; Sat.-Sun., 12:30; Mon., Wed., 
9:45 

Being John Malkovich: Fri-Sun., Tues., 


HE’S NO ANGEL Il: Matt will probably say 


@ BRATTLE (876-6837), 40 Brattle St., Har- 
vard Sq. 

The Third Man: Fri.-Sat., 3:30, 7:45 

End of the Affair (1954): Fri., 5:30, 9:45 

The Fallen idol; Sat., 1:30, 5:40, 9:45 

City Lights: Sun., 3, 7 

M. Hulot’s Holiday: Sun., 1, 5, 9 

Vertigo: Mon., 4:15, 7, 9:30 

Killer of Sheep: Tues., 4:15, 7:45 

Chan Is Missing: Tues., 6, 9:30 

Romance: Wed., 3, 7:30 

Those Who Love Me Can Take the Train: 
Wed., 5, 9:30 

Once a Thief: Thurs., 7:30 

Hard-Boiled: Thurs., 5, 9:40 


@ FRESH POND MALL (661-2900), 168 
Alewife Brook Parkway 

isn’t She Great: 1:30, 3:50, 7:40, 10:10 

Eye of the Beholder: 12:40, 3:20, 7:20, 9:40 
Play It to the Bone: 1, 4:50, 8:30 

Down to You: 12:30, 2:40, 5:10, 7:30, 9:50 
Supernova: 9:10 

Next Friday: 12:50, 3:10, 5:20, 7:50, 10:20 
Snow Falling on Cedars: 1:20, 4:10, 7:10, 
10 

Galaxy Quest: 1:10, 3:40, 6:20, 9 

Stuart Little: noon, 2:10, 4:20, 6:30, 8:40 
The Green Mile: 1, 4:50, 8:30 

Toy Story 2: 12:20, 2:30, 4:40, 7 


@ HARVARD SQUARE (864-4580), 10 
Church St. 

No shows after 10:30 on Fri., Sun.-Thurs. 
Angela's Ashes: 12:15, 3:30, 6:45, 10 

The Hurricane: 12:30, 3:45, 7, 10:15 

The Talented Mr. Ripley: noon, 12:45, 3:15, 
4:30, 6:30, 8, 9:45, 11 

The End of the Affair: 1:15, 4, 7:15, 9:30 


@ KENDALL SQUARE CINEMA (494-9800), 
One Kendall Sq. 

No shows-before 1:30 on Fri., Mon.-Thurs. 
Mr. Death: 12:30, 2:40, 5, 7:10, 9:20 
Topsy-Turvy: 11:40 a.m., 3, 6:30, 9:50 

The Third Miracle: 10 

Titus: 11:30.a.m., 2:50, 6:10, 9:30 

Girl, interrupted: 11:50 a.m., 2:25, 5:10, 
7:40,10:15 

Magnolia: noon, 4, 8 

All About My Mother: 12:10, 2:35, 4:55, 
7:15, 9:40 

Cradle Will Rock: 12:20,.3:45, 7 

The Cider House Rules: 11:35 a.m., 2:15, 
4:50, 7:30, 10:10 

Boys Don’t Cry: 11:45 a.m., 2:10, 4:45, 7:20, 
9:55 


@ ARLINGTON, Capitol (781-648-4340), 204 
Mass. Ave. 

No shows before noon on Fri., Mon.-Thurs. 
Sweet and Lowdown: 11:35 a.m., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:35, 7:45, 10 

Any Given Sunday: 12:55, 4:15, 7:40 
Dogma: 4:40, 7:15, 9:50 

Bicentennial Man: 11:30 a.m., 2 

Mansfield Park: 11:40 a.m., 2:05, 4:55, 7:20, 
9:40 

American Beauty: 11:50 a.m., 2:20, 5, 7:25, 
9:55 . 

Being John Malkovich: 4:45, 7:05, 9:30 
Pokémon: 12:50, 2:45 


@ BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (978-927- 
3677), 286 Cabot St. 

Three Kings: Fri.-Sat., 5:30, 8 

Princess Mononoke: Mon.-Tues., 5:15, 8 
The Sixth Sense: Wed.-Thurs., 5:30, 8; 
Wed., 2 


@ BRAINTREE, General Cinema (781-848- 
1070), South Shore Plaza 

Eye of the Beholder: 1:30, 4:30, 7:35, 10 
isn’t She Great: 1:15, 4, 7:10, 9:30 


Angela's Ashes: noon, 3:15, 6:30, 9:40 
Play It to the Bone: 1, 4, 7, 10 

The Hurricane: 12:15, 3:30, 6:40, 9:45 
Supernova: 10 

Any Given Sunday: 9:15 

Galaxy Quest: 1:30, 4:15, 7:30, 10 
The Talented Mr. Ripley: 12:45, 3:45, 6:50, 
9:55 

Stuart Little: 12:30, 2:45, 5, 8 

The Green Mile: 1, 5, 9 

Toy Story 2: noon, 2:15, 4:30, 7 


@ BURLINGTON, General Cinema |-X (781- 
229-9200), Middlesex Turnpike, off Rte. 128 
Exit 32B 

Play It to the Bone: 12:45, 3:50, 7:20, 10:10 

Down to You: 1:30; 4:30, 7:30, 9:45 

The Hurricane: 12:35, 3:45, 6:50, 10 

Girl, interrupted: 1, 4:10, 7:05, 9:55 

The Talented Mr. Ripley: 12:30, 3:35, 6:55, 
10:05 

Galaxy Quest: 12:55, 3:25, 7:15, 9:40 

Stuart Little: 12:30, 2:35, 4:45, 7, 9:15 

The Green Mile: 12:30, 4:20, 8:15 

Toy Story 2: noon, 2:20, 4:40, 7 


@ CLINTON, The Last Strand Cinema and 
Drafthouse (978-365-5500), 58 High St. 
Sleepy Hollow: Fri.-Sat., 7, 9:30; Tues.- 
Thurs., 7:30 


@ DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall, Sony The- 
atres (978-750-9019), 100 Independence 
Way 

Isn't She Great: 11:55 a.m., 2:30, 5, 7:25, 
10:05 

Eye of the Beholder: 11:30 a.m., 2:10, 4:50, 
7:35, 10:30 

Play it to the Bone: 12:20, 3:30, 6:45, 9:50 
Down to You: 12:05, 2:40, 5:30, 8:10, 10:45 
Angela's Ashes: 11:45 a.m., 3, 6:20, 10:10 
The End of the Affair: 12:45, 3:25, 6:30, 9:20 
The Hurricane: 12:15, 3:35, 6:10, 7, 9:30, 
10:25 

Girl, interrupted: 1:15, 4:10, 7:10, 10:20 
Supernova: 11:55 a.m., 2:35, 4:55, 7:15, 9:40 
Magnolia: noon, 4:15, 8:30 

Snow Falling on Cedars: 12:50, 3:55, 6:50, 
9:55 

The Talented Mr. Ripley: 12:35, 4, 6:15, 
7:30, 9:45, 10:40 

Galaxy Quest: 11:35 am., 2:25, 5:10, 8, 
10:35 

The Cider House Rules: 12:25, 3:10, 6:25, 
9:25 

Any Given Sunday: 11:50 a.m., 3:05, 6:35, 
10 

Stuart Little: 12:30, 1:35, 2:55, 3:50, 5:20, 
7:45, 10:15 

Anna and the King: 9:35 

The Green Mile: 12:10, 4:30, 9 

Toy Story 2: 11:40 a.m., 1, 2:05, 3:40, 4:45, 
7:05 


@ DEDHAM, Community Theatre (781-326- 
1463), 580 High St. 
Cradle Will Rock: 1, 3:45, 6:30, 9 

The Cider House Rules: 1:15, 4, 6:45, 9:10 


@ DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (781-326-4955), 
950 Providence St. 

Please call for times. 

isn't She Great 

Eye of the Beholder 

Angela's Ashes 

Down to You 

Play It to the Bone 


@ FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema (508- 
628-4400), 22 Flutie Pass, off Worcester Rad., 
Rte 9 

No shows after 10:20 on Sun.-Thurs. 

isn’t She Great: 2:10, 4:40, 7:20, 9:50 

The Third Miracle: 9:45 

Angela's Ashes: 12:20, 3:50, 7:10, 10:15 
The End of the Affair: 1:30, 4, 7:20, 10 

Play It to the Bone: 1:50, 4:40, 7:30, 10:10 
Down to You: 1:30, 4, 6:50,;9:15 

The Hurricane: noon, 1:20, 3:10, 4:50, 6:40, 


the Devil made him move in on Gwyneth 


JANUARY 28, 2000 ARTS THE BOSTON PHOENX 25 


HE’S NO ANGEL I: Matt Damon teams up with Ben Affleck to raise hell on earth in 


Dogma, at the Arlington Capitol and the Somerville Theatre. 





8:10, 10:10 

Supernova: 2, 4:30, 7:30, 10 

Snow Falling on Cedars: 12:50, 4:10, 7:40, 
10:30 

Any Given Sunday: noon, 3:20, 7, 10:30 
The Talented Mr. Ripley: 1:45, 5, 8:15 
Stuart Little: 12:10, 2:30, 5, 7:15, 9:30 

Anna and the King: 1:20, 4:30, 7:50 

The Green Mile: 12:30, 4:20, 8:30 

Toy Story 2: 12:20, 2:50, 5:10, 7:30 


@ HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (781-749- 
1400), 65 Main St. 

The Cider House Rules: Fri-Sat., 7, 9:35; 
Sat.-Sun., 1:30, 4:15; Sun.-Thurs., 7:30 


@ LEXINGTON, Flick (781-861-6161), 1794 
Mass. Ave. 

Cradle Will Rock: 6:45, 9:30; Sat.-Sun., 1, 
3:45 

The Cider House Rules: 7, 9:30, Sat.-Sun., 
1:10, 3:55 


™@ MAYNARD, Fine Arts Theatre (978-897- 
8100), 19-21 Summer St. 

The Green Mile: Fri.-Sun., 7:30; Sat.-Sun., 2; 
Mon.-Thurs., 7:15 

The World is Not Enough: Fri.-Sun., 7:30; 
Sat.-Sun., 2; Mon.-Thurs., 7:15 

Any Given Sunday: Fri.-Sun., 7:30; Sat.- 
Sun., 2; Mon.-Thurs., 7:15 


@ NATICK, Sony Theatres (781-237-5840), 
Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World 

Eye of the Beholder: 2, 5, 7:30, 10:15 
Cradle Will Rock: 1 

Girl, interrupted: 1:45, 4:30, 7:15, 10 
Magnolia: 12:45, 4:45, 8:45 

Galaxy Quest: 1:15, 4, 6:45, 9:30 

The Cider House Rules: 1:30, 4:15, 7, 9:45 
American Beauty: 3:45, 6:30, 9:15 


@ NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (978- 
462-3456), 82 State St. 

The Straight Story: Fri.-Sat., 6:30, 9; Sat., 4; 
Sun., 5; Sun.-Wed., 7:30 

Topsy-Turvy: Thurs., 7 


@ NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964- 
6060), 1296 Washington St. 

No shows before noon on Fri., Mon.-Thurs. 
Topsy-Turvy: Sat.-Sun., 11:20 a.m., 2:40, 6, 
9:20; Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 1, 4:10, 7:30 

The Third Miracle: 1:45, 4:15 

American Beauty: 6:45, 9:15 

The End of the Affair: 11 a.m., 1:20, 4:10, 
7:10, 9:25 

Cradle Will Rock: 1:10, 4, 6:45, 9:25 

The Cider House Rules: 10:50 a.m., 1:20, 4, 
6:35, 9:20 

All About My Mother: 11:40 a.m., 2, 4:20, 7, 
9:15 

Sweet and Lowdown: noon 


@ QUINCY, Quincy Cinema (773-5700), 
1585 Hancock St. 

Please call for times. 

Eye of the Beholder 

Down to You 


@ RANDOLPH, Showcase Cinema (781-963- 
5600), Rte. 139. 
Please call for times. 


| Isn't She Great 


Eye of the Beholder 
Play It to the Bone 


The Green Mile 


Paltrow and Jude Law in The Talented Mr. Ripley, at the Nickelodeon, the Harvard Deuce Bigalow 


Square, and the Circle. 


Toy Story 2 





@ REVERE, Showcase Cinema (781-286- 
1660), Rie. 1 and Squire Rd. 
Please call for times. 
isn't She Great 

Eye of the Beholder 
Play It to the Bone 
Angela's Ashes 
Down to You 

Next Friday 
Supernova 

The Hurricane 

Girl, interrupted 

The Cider House Rules 
Any Given Sunday 
Galaxy Quest 

The Talented Mr. Ripley 
Bicentennial Man 
Stuart Little 

The Green Mile 

Deuce Bigalow 

Toy Story 2 


@ SALEM, Museum Place Cinemas (978- 
744-3700), Church St. at East india Sq. 

Man on the Moon: 4:15, 7, 9:30 

Being John Malkovich: 9:25 


The World Is Not Enough: 4, 6:50, 9:30; Fri- 


Sun., 1:15 

Double Jeopardy: 4:45, 7:15, 9:40 
Pokémon: Fri.-Sun., 12:45, 2:45 
Tarzan: Fri.-Sun., 1:30 


@ SOMERVILLE, Sony Theatres (628-7000), 
35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mall 
Eye of the Beholder: 1:50, 4:10, 7:50, 10:20 
isn’t She Great: 1:10, 3:30, 5:40, 8:10, 10:30 
Next Friday: 1:20, 4:20, 6:50, 9:30 

The Talented Mr. Ripley: 1, 4, 7, 10 

Play It to the Bone: 2:10, 4:50, 7:30, 10:10 
Down to You: 1:30, 3:50, 5:50, 8:20, 10:40 
Angela’s Ashes: 12:20, 3:20, 6:20, 9:20 

The Hurricane: 12:40, 3:40, 6:40, 9:50 
Supernova: 9:10 

Galaxy Quest: 2, 4:40, 7:20, 9:40 

Stuart Little: 12:30, 2:30, 4:30, 6:30, 8:45 
The Green Mile: 1:40, 5:20, 9 

Toy Story 2: 12:50, 2:50, 5, 7:10 


@ SOMERVILLE THEATRE (625-5700), 55 
Davis Sq. 

Please call for shows and times. 

Man on the Moon: 1:45, 4:30, 7:25, 10:05 
Dogma: 1:10, 4:05, 7:10, 9:50 

Being John Malkovich: 12:55, 3:10, 5:25, 
7:40, 10 

American Beauty: 1:30, 4, 7:20, 9:55 

The Sixth Sense: Fri., Sun.-Thurs., 1, 3:20, 
5:30, 7:45, 10:10 


@ STOUGHTON, Cinema Pub (781)-344- 
4566), 807 Washington St. 

American Beauty: Fri.-Sat., 7, 9:30; Mon.- 
Tues., 7:15 


@ WALTHAM, Embassy Cinema (781-893- 
2500), 16 Pine St. 

Boondock Saints: 1:30, 4:30, 7:10, 9:40. 
Girl; interrupted: 1:20, 4, 7, 9:45 

Galaxy Quest: 2, 5, 7:25, 9:50 

Boys Don't Cry: 1:50, 4:40, 7:20, 9:55 
Mansfield Park: 1:40, 4:10, 6:50; Fri.-Sat., 
Tues.-Thurs., 9:30 

Being John Malkovich: 2:10, 4:50, 7:30, 10 
Kaho Naa. . . Pyaar Hai: Sun.-Mon., 9 


@ WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater 1 & 2 (781- 
335-2777), Columbia Sq., South Weymouth 
Man on the Moon: 7, 9:30; Sat.-Sun., 4 
Double Jeopardy: 7:15, 9:35; Sat.-Sun., 5 
Pokémon: Sat.-Sun., 12:45, 3 

Tarzan: Sat.-Sun., 1:15 


@ WEYMOUTH, North Weymouth 10 (781- 
337-5840), Rie. 3A, Harbor Light Mall 

No shows before 3:30 on Fri., Tues. -Thurs. 
Eye of the Beholder: 12:50, 4:30, 7:05, 9:35 
Down to You: 12:45, 3:55, 6:50, 9:15 
Magnolia: 12:15, 4,8 

The Hurricane: 1, 4:20, 7:50 

Supernova: 10:15 

Snow Falling on Cedars: 1:45, 4:15, 6:55, 
9:45 

The Talented Mr, Ripley: 12:40, 3:45, 6:45, 9:45 


| Galaxy Quest: 12:20, 2:30, 4:45, 7:10, 9:30 


Any Given Sunday: 9:40 
Stuart Little: noon, 2, 4, 6:15, 8:30 


| The Green Mile: 12:05, 3:50, 7:40 


Toy Story 2: 12:10, 2:35, 4:50, 7:15 


@ WOBURN, Showcase (781-933-5138), 
Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 
Please call for times. 
isn't She Great 

Eye of the Beholder 
Angela's Ashes 
Down to You 

End of the Affair 

Play It to the Bone 

Girl, interrupted 

Supernova: Fri.-Sat. only. 
Hurricane 


Magnolia 

Galaxy Quest 

The Talented Mr. Ripley 
The Cider House Rules 
Stuart Little 

The Green Mile 


Toy Story 2 


film specials 


@ BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, 
ext. 319), Copley Sq., Boston. Unless other- 
wise noted, all films screen in the Rabb Lec- 
ture Hall and admission is free. 

— “A Rhapsody of Jazz”: The Last of the 
Blue Devils (1979), directed by Bruce Ricker, 
screens Mon.,’6. 


@ HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), 
Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts, 24 
Quincy St., Cambridge. Tickets $6, $5 for 
seniors and students, free for ages 8 and 
under. 

— “Mexperimental Cinema” : “Day Tripping” 
screens Fri. and Tues., 7. Tequila (1991), di- 
rected by Rubén Gamez, screens Sat., 7. “El 
Grito (The Cry)” screens Sun., 6. “Mexi- 
canidad” screens Mon., 9. 

— “The Late Films of Akira Kurosawa”: Rhap- 
sody in August (1990), screens Fri., 9:30. 
Kagemusha (1980) screens Sat. 9. Akira 
Kurosawa’s Dreams (1990) screens Sun., 8. 
— The Silence (1963) directed by Ingmar 
Bergman, screens Mon., 7; Tues., 9. 

— “Film in the Third Reich”: The Architecture 
of Doom (1995), directed by Peter Cohen, 
screen Wed., 7. 


@ LUCY PARSONS CENTER (267-6272), 
549 Columbus Ave., Boston. Free. 
— Salt of the Earth (1954), directed by Her- 
bert J. Biberman, screens Wed., 7. 


@ MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 
300), 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$7, $6 for students and seniors unless other- 
wise noted. 

— “New Films from Germany”: Paths in the 
Night (1999), directed by Andreas Kleinert, 
screens Fri., 6. Life Is the Main Thing (1999) 
directed by Connie Walther, screens Sat., 

1:30. 

— Same Old Song (1998), directed by Alain 
Resnais, screens Fri., 8; Sat., 3:30; Thurs., 
5:45. The Little Girl Who Sold the Sun 
(1999), directed by Dijbril Diop Mambeéty, 
screens Sat., 11 a.m. 

— “Boston Film Artists”: A Hero for Daisy 
(1999), directed by Mary Mazzio, screens 
Sat., noon; Thurs., 7. 

— “African Cinema 2000”: Piéces d’identités 
(1998), directed by Mweze Ngangura, 
screens Thurs., 8. 


@ NORTH END BRANCH LIBRARY (227- 
8135), 25 Parmenter St., Boston. Free. 

— “Black History Month Film Series”: Paul 
Robeson: The Tallest Tree in Our Forest, 
screens Thurs., 6. 


@ SOUTH BOSTON BRANCH LIBRARY 
(268-0180), 646 East Broadway, South 
Boston. Free. 

— “The Sim Cinema Series": The Happiest 
Days of Your Life (1950), directed by Frank 
Launder, screens Thurs., 6. 


Ml THE WANG CENTER (800-447-7400), 270 
Tremont St., Boston. Tickets $6. 
— “The Millennium Classic Film Series”: An 
American in Paris (1951), directed by Vin- 
cente Minnelli, screens Mon., 7. 
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A 

**1/2 AKIRA KUROSAWA’S 
DREAMS (1990). The eight seg- 
ments that make up this Kurosawa 
effort — autobiographical dream 
episodes moving from childhood 
through war to the terrors of nucle- 
ar annihilation — deal in illusions, 
visions put together from scraps of 
narrative, memory, fears. The first 
half feels like pages from a mas- 
ters sketchbook; the second half, 
where Kurosawa turns his attention 
to environmental problems, 
reduces his art to trite sermonizing. 
In one sequence, he enters the 
paintings of. van Gogh (played by 
Martin Scorsese!). Still, many film- 
makers go through entire careers 
without approaching the- fleeting 
majesty of the best moments here. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

**x*xALL ABOUT MY MOTHER 
(1999). Only in the bent screen 
world of Pedro Almodévar do you 
find a movie plot like this. Manuela 
(Cecilia Roth), an elegant nurse, 
watches helplessly as her beloved 
teenage son Estéban (Eloy Azorin) 
is killed by an oncoming automo- 
bile. She leaves Madrid for 
Barcelona to share the bad news 
with the father Estéban never knew 
— a transvestite now known as 
Lola (Toni Canté). A histrionic gen- 
der-bending prostitute who once 
roomed with Lola helps Manuela, 
who in turn takes under her wing a 
young nun who ministers to the 
poor. The same nun, it turns out, is 
pregnant by the missing Lola. 
Meanwhile, the nurse falls in with 
Huma (Marisa Paredes), an actress 
who had been one of Estéban’s 
favorites. Commanding the stage 
as Blanche du Bois in A Streetcar 
Named Desire, Huma is saddled off 
stage with a girlfriend, Nina 
(Candela Pefia), who's addicted to 
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heroin. Despite its whacked-out 
storyline, Ali About My Mother is-a 
love letter to women, actresses, 
and survivors of all shapes, sizes, 
and ‘sexualities. In Almodévar's 
redemptive rewrite of Streetcar, 
“the kindness of strangers” can 
truly heal, especially when those 
strangers are a family of women. 
Kendall Square, West Newton, sub- 
urbs. 

***1/2 AMERICAN BEAUTY 
(1999). Sam Mendes’s haunting 
and accomplished debut feature is 
about the rebirth of middle-aged, 
middle-class lost soul Lester 
Burnham (Kevin Spacey), who nar- 
rates the film in posthumous 
voiceover, looking back on wife 
Carolyn (a strident and fragile 
Annette Bening) and unhappy 
daughter Jane (Thora Birch, with 
soulful, accusing eyes). The rebirth 
takes in high-school cheerleader 
Angela (vivid newcomer Mena 
Suvari) and dope dealer Ricky 
(Wes Bentley, like a laconic 
Christian Slater with spooky pres- 
ence), who buys video equipment 
with his dope money and shoots 
random moments of morbid beauty, 
including Jane. Lester, meanwhile, 
pumps iron while stoned to get buff 
for Angela, extorts a year’s sever- 
ance pay from his soul-destroying 
job, and is mostly amused when 
Carolyn has an affair with a real- 
estate king. Who actually kills 
Lester is a mystery, but as he 
notes, it’s hard to stay mad when 
there’s so much beauty in the 
world. Nickelodeon, West Newton, 
Arlington Capitol, Somerville 
Theatre, suburbs. 

**1/2 ANGELA’S ASHES (1999). 
Frank McCourt’s Angela’s Ashes, a 
memoir of growing up desperately 
poor during the ‘30s and ‘40s in 
Limerick, is a litany of woes that 
would be unbearable if not for the 
author's lyrical style, his flair for 
irony and absurdity, and his balm- 
ing bit of sentiment. These are 
qualities that do not always trans- 
late well into film, however, and in 
this Alan Parker adaptation, the 
squalor, bitterness, and pain prove 
very photogenic — cinematography 
passes for style, and McCourt's 
grim childhood becomes a cinemat- 
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ic coffee-table book of bittersweet 
anecdotes. There are some power- 
ful moments: the death of 
McCourt's infant sister while the 
family were still trying their luck in 
the USA stings, and Frank’s 
schoolday run-ins with severe mas- 
ters crack with savage whimsy. But 
even the talented Emily’Watson as 
the benighted, indomitable Angela 
of the title makes no big impres- 
sion, and the succession of young 
actors who play Frank at various 
incarnations have striking faces but 
are otherwise unmemorable. Cheri, 
Harvard Square, Circle, suburbs. 

* *1/2 ANNA AND THE KING 
(1999). Based on Anna Leono- 
wens’s memoirs (which also 
inspired Rodgers & Hammerstein’s 
The King and f), and set in Thailand 
during the mid 1800s, Andy 
Tennant’s sprawling screen adapta- 
tion has Hong Kong action star 
Chow Yun-fat as King Mongkut, the 
Siamese ruler looking to modernize 
his country without forfeiting its 
independence, and Jodie Foster as 
Anna, the dutiful British widow to 
whom he entrusts the education of 
his 50-plus children. Naturally, 
Anna and the monarch clash over 
issues like slavery, polygamy, and 
justice; it’s not till the political cli- 
mate heats up that the two set 
aside their ideological differences 
and bond. Foster and Chow spark 
an appreciable chemistry, though 
most of it is parlayed though a 
series of painstakingly postured 
encounters. The exotic period sets 
are scrumptious to behold — in 
fact, the whole film has a regal tex- 
ture, but there's little plot to hang it 
all on. Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
*x*xx*xANY GIVEN SUNDAY 
(1999). Think of Oliver Stone’s foot- 
ball fantasy as locker-room rendi- 
tion of Ail About Eve, with Dennis 
Quaid as the loyal, aging quarter- 
back, Jamie Foxx as his cocky 
understudy, and Al Pacino as the 
old-school coach holding the team 
(the fictitious Miami Sharks, osten- 
sibly fashioned after the NFL's bad- 
boy Oakland Raiders) together. 
The team struggles to make the 
playoffs and the coach’s leadership 
is challenged, both gn the sidelines 
by the flashy upstart QB and from 
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Films 


FREE (877) 722- 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: The Emperor and the Assassin (1999). This 
epic romance from director Chen Kaige is set in second-century-BC China and stars 
Gong Li as a concubine/spy in the service of the emperor. Opens next Friday, 
February 4, at theaters to be announced. 


above by the franchise’s brassy 
new owner (a wonderfully bitchy 
Cameron Diaz). Foxx demonstrates 
a surprising range, and Pacino tog- 
gles brilliantly between tenacious 
warrior and beleaguered once-was. 
Be sure to stick around for the 
credits; that’s when the film goes 
into OT and delivers the kicker. 
Copley Place, Chestnut Hill, 
Arlington Capitol, suburbs. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF DOOM 
(1995). Peter Cohen's award-win- 
ning documentary explores Nazi 
aesthetics in art, architecture, and 
popular culture. Harvard Film 
Archive. 


B 
***1/2 BEING JOHN MALKO- 
VICH (1999). Spike Jonze’s effer- 
vescent and profound feature debut 
follows the brilliantly byzantine 
screenplay by newcomer Charlie 


Kaufman in its story of puppeteer 
Craig Schwartz (John Cusack), 
who's being bugged by wife Lotte 
(Cameron Diaz) to get a job. Craig 
becomes a file clerk, falls for 
haughty co-worker Maxine (Cath- 
erine Keener), and discovers a por- 
tal to John Malkovich's mind behind 
a file cabinet. He and Maxine 
scheme to sell tickets to John’s 
mind, but then Lotte enters the por- 
tal and falls in love with Maxine, 
who falls in love with her thinking 
she’s Malkovich — which incites 
Craig to drastic measures in one of 
the most mind-boggling love quad- 
rangles in the history of movies. In 
the later going the film labors 
somewhat with contrivance, but it’s 
still one of the most philosophically 
provocative screwball comedies 
ever made. Coolidge Corner, 
Arlington Capitol, Somerville 
Theatre, suburbs. 
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*1/2 BICENTENNIAL MAN 
(1999). Where have you gone, 
Robin Williams? in this Chris 
Columbus adaptation of Isaac 
Asimov's 1976 short story, Williams 
plays a robot, Martin, who has a 
heart, one that is nurtured and then 
rejected by the family he lives with. 
And so it goes and goes for some 
200 years, Martin spending the first 
180 behaving, if you can believe it, 
like a naive Forrest Gump. Finally, 
he wises up, some trite lessons are 
learned, and Martin turns into the 
lifeform known as Robin Williams, 
well-meaning, no longer very funny, 
and definitely, even for children, a 
bore. Arlington Capitol, suburbs. 

**x*xBOYS DON’T CRY (1999). 
From the story of Brandon Teena 
— the young woman who, back in 
1993 passed herself off as a man in 
rural Nebraska for a few reckless, 
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raped and murdered — first-time 
director Kimberly Peirce has fash- 
ioned a harrowing yet often lyrical 
film. For better and worse, Peirce 
considers Brandon Teena a hero — 
a girl who transcended her crummy 
circumstances to make the life she 
wanted and was punished for it. 
Aided by a tremendous perfor- 
mance by Hilary Swank, Peirce and 
co-screenwriter Andy Bienen depict 
Brandon as Thelma, Louise, and 
James Dean rolled into one — an 
American outlaw fearlessly cross- 
ing the gender frontier. Brandon's 
fatal mistake is to fall in love with 
Lana Tisdel (Chloé Sevigny), the 
on-and-off girlfriend of one of the 
cons. And the film’s penchant for 
romanticizing Brandon and Lana is 
both its most audacious move and 
its biggest problem. Kendall 
Square, suburbs. 


Cc 

CHAN IS MISSING (1982). Wayne 
Wang's first film salutes and spoofs 
the Charlie Chan series, as a mod- 
ern-day Chinese-American detec- 
tive in San Francisco attempts to 
solve a mystery. Brattle. 

**xxTHE CIDER HOUSE RULES 
(1999). Lasse Halistrém's adapta- 
tion of the John Irving bestseller 
about abortion stars Michael Caine 
as Dr. Wilbur Larch, the patriarch of 
a pre-WW2 Maine orphanage who 
also performs illegal abortions. His 
protégé, aging orphan Homer Wells 


(Tobey Maguire), runs off with 


Wally (Paul Rudd) and Candy 
(Charlize Theron), a young couple 
whose indiscretions led them to 
seek out the doctor’s services. 
Homer works at Wally’s apple 
orchard, and when his friend heads 
off to war after Pearl Harbor, he 
and Candy are tempted by more 
than apples. Irving himself did the 
screenplay, which cuts out most of 
the novel's: pseudo-Dickensian 
excrescences while preserving its 
genuinely Dickensian spirit. When 
Larch says, “Good night, you kings 
of Maine, you princes of New 
England,” the lump raised in the 
throat is not resented. Copley 
Place, Kendall Square, West 
Newton, suburbs. 

**kxxCITY LIGHTS (1931). In 
which the Tramp, shuffling through 
the Depression, meets a blind flow- 
er girl (Virginia Cherrill), swallows a 
whistle at a cocktail party, and gets 
some party streamers mixed up in 
his spaghetti. The flower girl thinks 
he’s a millionaire; when she gets 
her sight, will she still love this tat- 
tered man for his noble soul? 
Making light of hard times, Chaplin 
came up with one of his most satis- 


fying works. The sublime ending,-». 


totally open-ended, no closure, was 
recast by Woody Allen in his up-in- 
the-air conclusion of Manhattan. 
Brattle. 

**xCRADLE WILL ROCK (1999). 
Writer/director Tim Robbins weaves 
together several stories of 
Depression-era New York arts bat- 
tles, including Nelson Rockefeller’s 
demolition of Diego Rivera’s anti- 
capitalist mural at Rockefeller 
Center and composer Mark 
Blitzstein’s attempt to stage his pro- 
labor musical The Cradle Will Rock. 
Robbins is capable of explaining 
complex political material eit 


Roberts, Dead Man Walking), but 
here he reduces most of the char- 
acters to cartoons: fatuous pluto- 
crats (including John Cusack's 
Rockefeller), egotistical artists 
(Rubén Blades’s Rivera, Angus 
MacFadyen's boorish Orson 
Welles), and salt-of-the-earth saints 
(Hank Azaria's Blitzstein, Emily 
Watson's Olive Stanton, the home- 
less waif who starred in the play). 
Stirring as the climactic, against-all- 
odds staging of Blitzstein’s play is, 
it reminds us (as does the film) that 
anti-authoritarian art is much easier 
to defend when the artist doesn’t 
ruin it with shrill polemics. Nickelo- 
deon, Kendall Square, West 
Newton, suburbs. 


D 

“DAY TRIPPING.” Films and 
videos made in the late '60s and 
early "70s in Mexico reflecting radi- 
cal, counterculture values: two 
shorts, “Cine Insurgentes” (1971) 
and “Roberto el arte” (1972), plus 
Gelsen Gas’s 16mm feature “Anti- 
Climax” (1969), a series of 
vignettes that examine the conflict- 
ing values of divergent generations 
and challenge societal attitudes 
toward sexuality and the Ameri- 
canization of youth culture. This is 
part of the HFA’s “Mexperimental” 
series. Harvard Film Archive. 

*1/2 DOGMA (1999). Basically a 
catechism with comic-book illustra- 
tions and foul language, Kevin 
Smith’s controversial film is the 
Miltonic tale of Loki (Matt Damon) 
and Bartleby (Ben Affleck), two for- 
mer avenging angels exiled to 
Earth for questioning the vengeful 
will of God. They see an opportuni- 
ty for salvation when Cardinal Glick 
(a humorless George Carlin) offers 
a plenary indulgence to anyone 
who enters a local church. What 
the fallen angels don't realize is 
that by doing so they'll unravel all 
Creation. To stop them, Metatron 
(Alan Rickman, in the film's only 
semblance of acting), the Voice of 
God, enlists Bethany (Linda 
Fiorentino), Christ's last living 
descendant and an abortion-clinic 
worker, plus 13th-apostle Rufus 
(Chris Rock) and the tiresome team 
of Jay and Silent Bob (Jason 
Mewes and Kevin Smith). There’s 
much, much more, none of it amus- 
ing or enlightening — despite the 
sound and fury surrounding its 
release, Dogma doesn't signify 
anything beyond the truth of 
Smith's repeated insistence that 
he’s not much of a filmmaker. 
Arlington Capitol, Somerville 
Theatre, suburbs. 

DOWN TO YOU (1999). See 
“Trailers,” on page 6; Copley Place, 
Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 


E- 
END OF THE AFFAIR (1954). The 
original 1950s version of the 
Graham Greene novel, with 
Deborah Kerr in the role of the 
pained infidel and Van Johnson, 
Peter Cushing, and John Mills as 
the various men. Brattle. 
**x*xTHE END OF THE AFFAIR 
(1999). The obsessive, meditative, 
even whiny style and substance of 
Graham Greene’s autobiographical 
novel are a challenge for the 
screen, but filmmaker Neil Jordan 


warms to the task. It’s Londen on 
the eve of World War Ii (as told in 
elaborate. flashbacks), and writer 
Maurice (Ralph Fiennes, tight- 
lipped in his randiness and self- 
loathing) is researching govern- 
ment minister Henry (Stephen Rea, 
playing an ineffectual. prig) for a 
novel, but then he falls for Henry's 
wife, Sarah (a pale Julianne 
Moore). There are two versions of 
the adulterous love affair: Maurice’s 
and, by means of a purloined diary, 
Sarah's. And then there’s the One 
— Graham Greene territory. Jordan 
ably suggests the immanence of 
the divine; less effective, however, 
are his reliance on voiceover pas- 
sages from the original and 
Greene's fatal melodramatic device 
of illness. Copley Place, Harvard 
Square, West Newton, suburbs. 
EYE OF THE BEHOLDER (1999). 
This new film from Stephan Elliott 
(Priscilla, Queen of the Desert) is a 
thriller in which Ewan MacGregor 
plays a high-surveillance agent who 
becomes obsessed with subject 
Ashley Judd. Patrick Bergin and 
k.d. Lang also star. Copley Place, 
Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 


F 

***1/2 THE FALLEN IDOL 
(1948). Besides The Third Man, 
Carol Reed also directed this adap- 
tation of Graham Greene's splen- 
did, suspenseful mystery, with a 
frightening Ralph Richardson as 
the slick butler after the little boy 
(Bobby Henry) who once idolized 
him but now feels the butler really 
did do it — murder his wife, that is. 
Brattle. 


G 
**1/2 GALAXY QUEST (1999). 
Imagine aliens have gotten their 
hands (or tentacles) on old Star 
Trek episodes. Thinking the shows 
are “historical documents,” they 
construct a society that mimics the 
world of Trek down to the last 
Tribble. When faced with destruc- 
tion, they seek out Captain Kirk, 
having no idea that the man they 
think is Kirk is an actor named 
William Shatner. That’s the pitch 
director Dean Parisot (Home Fries) 
probably gave to the studio. It’s a 
fun premise, and one that sustains 
the film even when the details 
needed to make this a great spoof 
are missing. Instead of Star Trek, 
the film’s about an old show called 
Galaxy Quest, its cast — including 
pompous Alexander Dane (Alan 
Rickman) and former bombshell 
Gwen DeMarco (Sigourney 
Weaver) — are now firmly 
entrenched in the convention cir- 
cuit: When naive and endangered 
aliens land on earth, the egomania- 
cal James Nesmith (Tim Allen), 
unable to put his past as 
Commander Peter Quincy Taggart 
behind him, persuades his fellow 
actors to pretend to be the parts 
they played on the show. Too often, 
unfortunately, the adventures of 
Nesmith and crew/cast settle into 
lame space-adventure fare. What 
saves the film is the inclusion of the 
show's Trekkie-esque fans. Initially 
mocked, they’re heroes by the end 
— and the movie becomes a cele- 
bration rather than a@ condemnation 
of fandom. Copley Place, Fresh 


Pond, suburbs. 
*1/2 GIRL, INTERRUPTED 


(1999). Susanna Kayséh's book is" 


a stark account of a privileged 60s 


descriptions of the precarious 
nature of fundamental mental func- 
tions are unsettling, but James 
Mangold’s adaptation proves a list- 
less showcase of Hollywood clichés 
about crazy people, the ’60s, and 
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women. Winona Ryder does bring 


__@ beautiful blank slate to the title 


character, who takes an overdose 


_of aspirin and earns a ticket to 


| crazy people, 


Claymore (the coy stand-in for 
McLean), where she gets scared 
straight by her contact with really 
in particular 
sociopath Lisa (a posturing 
Angelina Jolie). But then, guided by 
nurse Whoopi Goldberg at her most 
self-righteous and shrink Vanessa 
Redgrave at her starchiest, 


Susanna learns the error of her 


self-indulgent, borderline-personali- 
ty-disorder ways and returns, chas- 
tened and uninterrupted, into soci- 
ety. Copley Place, Kendall Square, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
**1/2 THE GREEN MILE (1999). 
Frank Darabont's adaptation of the 
Stephen King serial novel is, like 
the Green Mile (death row), so 
long. Old Paul Edgecomb (Dabbs 
Greer) breaks down while watching 
Continued on page 28 
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Top Hat on TV in a rest home. We 
flash back to a Louisiana prison 
during the Depression, where 
young Paul (a perfunctory Tom 
Hanks), the head screw on the 
Green Mile, begins to have doubts 
when John Coffey (Michael Clarke 
Duncan), a simple-minded, seven- 
foot-tall black giant convicted of 
killing two little girls, moves onto the 
Mile. Not only does John seem 
innocent, he can perform miracles. 
Which leaves Paul and the movie 
wondering how to deal with not just 
John’s death sentence but the 
whole problem of good, evil, and 
human suffering. Overlong and pot- 
holed, The Green Mile is still worth 
the journey. Cheri, Fresh Pond, 
suburbs. 

“EL GRITO” (1968-1995). A series 
of political films and videos from 
Mexico, some made by students 
from the Centro Universitario de 
Estudios Cinematograficos (CUEC) 
and some made collectively. This is 
part of the HFA’s “Mexperimental” 
series. Harvard Film Archive. 


H 

**x x HARD-BOILED (1992). This 
thriller from Hong Kong action-flick 
director John Woo feels like a clas- 
sic ballet unspooling inside a steam 
bath, or maybe a gigantic wok. 
Typical is the magnificent opening 
scene in a tea room where tension 
builds, tempers flare, guns go off, 
and bodies fly across surfaces 
coated with hot oil. The death of a 
cop in that melee sets off a B-movie 
plot in which the deceased's part- 
ner, Tequila (played by Woo's alter 
ego, Chow Yun-Fat), goes after the 
killers, surviving several pyrotechni- 
cal ambushes on the way. It’s both 
a thrilling cartoon and a frightening 
example of how a director can 
numb us to violence by exaggerat- 
ing it. But if you’re an action-adven- 
ture fan, this one’s impossible to 
resist. Brattle. 

**x%*xA HERO FOR DAISY (1999). 
The deserving superhero of Mary 
Mazzio’s rousing, inspiring docu- 
mentary is Yale crew legend Chris 
Ernst, a live wire of willfulness, 
audacity, and nonconformity who in 
1976 led a forever-famous protest 
at her Ivy League school over the 
lack of locker-room facilities for the 
women’s crew team. The whole 
crew team stripped, exclaiming, 
“These are the bodies Yale is 
exploiting.” On their bare backs: the 
phrase “Title IX,” reminding Yale of 
the 1972 congressional legislation 
mandating gender equality for 


schools receiving federal aid. The 
rest is history: the embarrassed col- 
lege built a locker room for its 
female crew, and all across 
America, Title IX began to be 
enforced, precipitating a wonderful 
explosion of female athletics. Emst 
became a two-time Olympian; 
today she’s a plumber. But she’s as 
colorfully unyielding as ever: she 
does showers but leaves toilet 
unpluggings to her (male?) under- 
lings. Museum of Fine Arts. 

**xTHE HURRICANE (1999). 
Denzel Washington, one of the 
most ill-used talents in Hollywood, 
puts in a smoldering, sinewy perfor- 
mance as Rubin “Hurricane” Carter, 
the black boxer who was framed on 
a murder charge in New Jersey in 
the 1960s and sentenced to life in 
prison — he fought a racist system 
of justice to get a new trial, became 
a ’70s cause célébre inspiring a hit 
song by Bob Dylan, and was finally 
vindicated and set free after serving 
18 years. But crusty old Canadian 
liberal Norman Jewison has air- 
brushed Carter of his foibles and 


turned him into that hoary racial - 


stereotype, the saintly martyred 
black man. What’s more, the first 
third of The Hurricane suggests that 
the film was written on a stack of 
file cards that got dropped and put 
back in the wrong order. The sole 
unifying device is a villainous detec- 
tive played by Dan Hedaya who, 
Javert-like, has a thing about 
Carter. The narrative recovers 
somewhat when it settles into the 
courtroom drama, but then the 
focus shifts from Carter to Lesra 
(Vicellous Reon Shannon), a young 
African-American who, inspired by 
Carter’s autobiography, contacts 
him in prison. The outcome of the 
case, especially for those unfamiliar 
with it, is engrossing and occasion- 
ally rousing. But it’s sobering to look 
back at the wit, passion, and dignity 
of Jewison’s own In the Heat of the 
Night and consider what's hap- 
pened to him since that film was 
made, in 1967, the year Rubin 
Carter was convicted. Cheri, 
Harvard Square, Circle, suburbs. 


t 

ISN’T SHE GREAT (1999). Bette 
Midler portrays Jacqueline Susann 
in this comedy from Andrew 
Bergman that also stars Nathan 
Lane, John Cleese, and Stockard 
Channing. Copley Place, Fresh 
Pond, Circle, suburbs. 


J 
* JULIEN DONKEY-BOY (1999). 
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Harmony Korine’s second feature, 
another tale of life in a small town, 
is inferior but still shocking. The 
enfant terrible Of indie cinema uses 
no formal script, hand-held DV 
cameras, and, for the most part, 
non-actors. Scottish actor Ewen 
Bremner gives a gorge-raising per- 
formance as the title schizophrenic 
who works at a school for the blind; 
Chioé Sevigny shines as Pearl, 
Julien’s shy sister. A wooden 
Werner Herzog (cast in an apparent 
fit of cinematic nepotism) plays their 
sadistic, father. 
Korine's trademark obsessions are 
dutifully wheeled out: deformity 
(albinos, amputees), concupis- 
cence (a masturbating nun, incest), 
and basic oddity (a magician who 
eats cigarettes), but the film 
remains indulgently slop-op. 
Coolidge Comer. 


K 

* * *1/2 KAGEMUSHA (1980). 
Francis Ford Coppola and George 
Lucas bankrolled Kurosawa’s late 
masterpiece, which, set in the 16th 
century, tells the story of a thief who 
escapes a death sentence by 
assuming the identity of a warlord 
(both parts are played by Tatsuya 
Nakadai). Part medieval war epic 
(with elaborate battle scenes) and 
part meditative fable, the film cen- 
ters on the thief's coming to terms 
with his new identity, a predicament 
he finds both suffocating and exhil- 
arating, a chance to inhabit a curi- 
ous new universe. Harvard Film 
Archive. 

* kx *xKILLER OF SHEEP (1977). 
This first feature from Charles 
Burnett (To Sleep with Anger) is an 
astonishing achievement, a gentle 
folk poem about black life in LA 
and, with Do the Right Thing, the 
finest African-American film ever 
made. The production values are all 
in the beautiful framing and black- 
and-white cinematography: Killer of 
Sheep is the no-budget master- 
piece that people ascribe to E/ 
Mariachi. Brattle. 


L 
* x LIBERTY HEIGHTS (1999). 
Barry Levinson returns for the 
fourth time to the Baltimore of his 
youth and of his two best movies, 
Diner and Tin Man. We're in the 
50s again, following the Kurtzman 
family: patriarch Nate (Joe 
Mantegna), who makes a dicy living 
from his burlesque house and num- 
bers racket; nonconformist son Ben 
(Ben Foster), who acts out by 
dressing up as Hitler on Halloween; 
and other son Van (Adrien Brody), 
who crashes parties in the white- 
shoe, WASPy part of town. 
Romance here is only an excuse 
for an overwrought lesson in toler- 
ance and ethnic pride; such liberal 
platitudes and a relentless sound- 
track of period pop tunes are all that 
hold together Levinson’s exercise in 
self-conscious nostalgia. Chestnut 
Hill, suburbs. 
LIFE IS THE MAIN THING (1999). 
Connie Walter's film is about a 38- 
year-old woman who has to con- 
front breast cancer; her boyfriend is 
supportive, but then a new man 
comes into her life. Museum of Fine 
Arts. 
**xx*xTHE LITTLE GIRL WHO 
SOLD THE SUN (1999). Djirbil 
Diop Mambéty’s last film is about a 
12-year-old paraplegic in Dakar, 
Senegal, who tries to alleviate the 
dire economic distress of herself 
and her grandma by peddling 
newspapers in the city streets. The 
movie's title is a pun: La Soleil is 
the name of the periodical she 
selis. But on a more important level, 
Sili Laam is sunshine, a little person 
of grit and heroic spirit who seizes 
the day, every day. Filmmaker 
Mambéty, who died during postpro- 
duction, called his last film “a hymn 
to the courage of street children.” 
There’s no Bach or Beethoven 
here, but there is something equally 
stirring: Sili Laam, with arm braces 
and shaky greyhound-sized legs, 
dancing with Fred Astaire-tike con- 
fidence to African chants. Museum 
of Fine Arts. 


M 
***xMAGNOLIA (1999). Boistered 
by surprise critical and box-office 
success of Boogie Nights, maverick 
filmmaker Paul Thomas Anderson 
returns with a movie even more bril- 
liant and, at over three hours, far 
too long. Most films would be satis- 
fied with just one abusive father 
dying of cancer seeking reconcilia- 
tion with an estranged child; this 
one’s got two. There’s Earl 
Partridge (Jason Robards), a TV 
executive on his death bed attend- 
ed by his neurotic trophy wife, 
Linda (Julianne Moore), and by his 
compassionate male nurse, Phil 
(Philip Seymour Hoffman). Earl's 
last wish is to get back in touch with 
his estranged son, Frank (Tom 
Cruise). Sick bad dad #2 is Larry 
Gator (Philip Baker Hall), a kiddie- 
quiz-show host who's trying to get 
back together with his estranged 
junkie daughter,. Claudia (Melora 
Walters). Then there’s the two 
abused child prodigies, Donnie 
(William H: Macy), who's traded in 
his 60s quiz-show fame for a job at 
an electronics outlet, and 
(Jeremy Blackman), who can’t get 





love from his not-dying-of-cancer 
father. If an hour of weeping and 
other excesses had been deleted, 
Magnolia could well have been the 
best film of the year. It's still worth 
watching for its imaginative exuber- 
ance, unabashed passion, brash 
confidence, and apocalyptic finale, 
which blooms not a moment too 
soon, Nickelodeon, Kendall 
Square, Circle, suburbs. 

***xMAN ON THE MOON (1999). 
Milos Forman’s Man on the Moon, 
the late comic Andy Kaufman's last 
laugh at the rest of us, is an alter- 
nately smug and hilarious bio-pic 
that provides little insight into the 
motivation of its source. 
Surprisingly conventional and 
superficial, this film consists almost 
entirely of Carrey showcasing his 
uncannily dead-on impression of 
Kaufman's bits (“channeling” is the 
quasi-religious term the filmmakers 
are prompting, with an eye to an 
Oscar). Everyone else — audi- 
ences, loved ones, David 
Letterman — is just a reaction shot, 
failing to comprehend, getting 
offended, getting the joke, realizing 
that the joke is on them. Kaufman's 
life in Moon is a weird sado- 
masochistic dance ending in adora- 
tion. But classic Kaufman 
moments, such as the Mighty 
Mouse routine and the farewell 
concert at Carnegie Hall, are fright- 
eningly well re-created, and there's 
pleasure in the outstanding perfor- 
mance of Paul Giamatti as Bob 
Zmuda, Kaufman's collaborator/ 
alter ego/enabler. Somerville 
Theatre, suburbs. 

** *xMANSFIELD PARK (1999). 
Patricia Rozema’s spirited but 
flawed, adaptation of Jane Austen’s 
lightly regarded novel offers 
glimpses into working-class 
squalor, marital infidelity, and the 
heart of darkness of the slave 
trade, plus a subtext of patriarchal 
tyranny. Heroine Fanny Price 
(Frances O'Connor) is taken up by 
her rich aunt and uncle, Lady 
(Lindsay Duncan, who also plays 
Fanny's mother) and Sir Thomas 
Bertram (a chilling Harold Pinter) 
and falls for her sensitive cousin 
Edmund (Jonny Lee Miller) at the 
title estate, even as she’s being 
courted by cad Henry Crawford 
(Alessandro Nivola). Rozema’s 
specifying of the horrors of Sir 
Thomas’s West indian estate and 
their parallel with the treatment of 
women at Mansfield Park is insight- 
ful (if heavyhanded); but the way 
she makes her heroine a ’90s PC 
mouthpiece is not acceptable, and 
neither is her confuting the meek 
but unyielding point of view of 
Fanny with the irony of,the author. 
Such misjudgments undermine 
what is otherwise an ingenious and 
economical adaptation of a sprawl- 
ing and ambiguous novel. Coolidge 
Corner, Arlington Capitol, suburbs. 
*x*x*M. HULOT’S HOLIDAY 
(1953). The first of Jacques Tati’s 
Mr. Hulot films sets the bumbling, 
middle-aged hero down at a sum- 
mer beach resort, where he runs 
into problems with (among other 
things) a shack full of fireworks. Not 
as inventive as some of Hulot’s 
later, urban exploits, this mild satire 
of bourgeois vacationers retains a 
fetching air of nostalgia. Brattle. 
MR. DEATH: THE RISE AND 
FALL OF FRED A. LEUCHTER, 
JR. (1999). See our review, on 
page 4. Kendall Square, Coolidge 
Corner, suburbs. 


N 

*1/2 NEXT FRIDAY (1999). This 
sequel to Friday finds rapper Ice 
Cube again doing the scriptwriting 
duties and starring as Craig Jones, 
the unemployed South Central 
homeboy who, to save his skin 
from the bad-ass he whomped in 
Friday, hightails it to his nouveau 
riche (can you say lotto?) uncle's 
posh suburban crib. But it turns aut 
the burbs are even dicier than the 
hood. Next door there’s a posse of 
gun-wielding low-riders plus their 
buxom sister and an irate bull terri- 
er. Meanwhile Craig’s cousin (Mike 
Epps) is on the run from his preg- 
nant ex-girlfriend and her round, 
Terminator-esque sidekick, and 
Uncle's lascivious playmate has a 
tongue-flicking thing for Craig. 
Throw in a chihuahua who defe- 
cates in immense proportions, a 
used condom in a hot tub, and 
some unmentionable bathroom 
humor and you've got a pretty silly 
mess that also squeezes the race 
card for cheap laughs. Cheri, Fresh 
Pond, Allston, suburbs. 


ONCE A THIEF (1991). In John 
Woo's salute to To Catch a Thief, 
Chow Yun-fat, Leslie Cheung, and 
Cherie Cheung play a trio of art 
thieves in Europe. Brattle. 


Lad 

**1/2 PATHS IN THE NIGHT 
(1999). Andreas Kleinert’s black- 
and-white film is about a contempo- 
rary Berliner, Walter (Hilmar Thate), 
who, with a pair of young protégés, 
travels the Berlin a at 

beating up racists and bullies. 
a like standard vigilante stuff, 
but in fact the punishments far 
exceed the crimes, and eventually 
it comes out that Walter is a former 


Communist Party official who's try- 
ing to compensate for his loss of 
power. In the first hour, Kleinert 
gives his film a disconnected, 
almost Antonioni-like texture; by 
focusing on the objects of Walter's 
meditation, he draws you into the 
character. In the end, though, 
Walter's pathological alienation 
shuts out his wife, the city, and the 
audience, and the “resolution” is as 
pat as it is predictable. Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

**x *xPERFECT BLUE (1999). 
Satoshi Kon's animated erotic 
thriller oozes blood and violence 
and includes problematic rape 
sequences. But the movie is excit- 
ing, imaginatively drawn stuff, a ter- 
ror ride in which poor pop idol Mima 
“Kitty” Kirigoe is put through the 
ringer after she leaves her cozy 
teen singing group and “graduates” 
to acting before the cameras in a 
deeply sexual murder mystery. Are 
people really being stabbed to 
death? Is our “Kitty” the killer? Or is 
it a ghostly doppelganger who 
looks like Kitty, with a fixed cutesy 
smile and a Snow White dress? 
This Japanese anime is dubbed 
superbly into English, with no 
movie stars supplying their honey 
voices. Weekend midnights at the 
Coolidge Corner. 

PIECES D’IDENTITES (1998). See 
our review, on page 5. Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

**1/2 PLAY IT TO THE BONE 
(1999). In Bull Durham and White 
Men Can't Jump, writer/director 
Ron Shelton deconstructed bush- 
league athletics with intrepid wit, 
but in this boxing parody, as in his 
golf movie, Tin Cup, he swings 
wildly. Woody Harrelson and 
Antonio Banderas play aging, 
never-was boxers and best friends 
who get a last-chance opportunity 
for a title shot; the hitch is, they 
have to face each other first, filling 
a bizarre, last-second undercard 
vacancy — which means they have 
to make it from LA to Vegas by 
nightfall, taking along a shared for- 
mer lover (a miscast Lolita 
Davidovich). The premise is titillat- 
ing, and when the fisticuffs between 
the charismatic Harrelson and 
Banderas finally do go off, there are 
flashes of Shelton’s old brilliance, 
but Play It to the Bone morphs into 
a turgid road movie as the trio 
career through the desert, beating 
their chests, reliving the past, and 
contemplating their futures. Copley 
Place, Fresh Pond, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 

**«1/2 POKEMON: THE FIRST 
MOVIE (1999). The cute, cuddly 
creatures from the Nintendo game 
get the big-screen treatment as kid 
trio Ash, Misty, and Brock are invit- 
ed to a mysterious island to partake 
in a Pokémon-trainer contest. The 
island is controlled by a maniacal 
Uiber-Poke — cloned and genetical- 
ly enhanced from a telepathic cat 
— who wants to take over the world 
and destroy mankind in the pro- 
cess. The animation is crisp, and 
the plot moves along at a deft 
Saturday-morning pace. But the 
main feature is preceded by the 
less engaging “Pokémon Vacation,” 
a series of googly vignettes laced 
with insipid Pokémon banter and 
trippy imagery. Oh, and Warner 
Bros. and Nintendo shamelessly 
commandeer the programming 
seams for some hardcore ad place- 
ment. Arlington Capitol, suburbs. 


R 
*x*xRHAPSODY IN AUGUST 
(1991). A great director’s folly. 
Akira Kurosawa’s bad, frequently 
obvious, occasionally very affecting 
film is, like his other recent pictures, 
a chance to address the concerns 
close to his heart in the time he has 
left. The Ozu-like story has four 
young Japanese spending the sum- 
mer at the country home of their 
grandmother (Sachiko Murase), an 
elderly, traditional woman whose 
husband was killed at Nagasaki; 
they come to understand how the 
bomb affected an older generation 
and is part of their heritage as well. 
Amid the speechifying and the terri- 
ble allegorical sequences are 
moments of great emotional beau- 
ty. What's moving here is the effort 
Kurosawa is making to put his 
house in order and his apparent 
belief that it's more important to be 
happy with himself as a man than 
as a filmmaker. Harvard Film 
Archive. 

***x ROMANCE (1999). Catherine 
Breillat's breakthrough film is big- 
budget, shot in a studio, and has a 
spiffy-looking cast, beginning with 
the dark-and-dewy-eyed leggy 
lead, Caroline Ducey. The big influ- 
ence here is Bufuel, specifically 
Belle de jour and Catherine 
Deneuve's degraded, perhaps- 
dream fantasies. The story is typi- 
cal Breillat: Marie can’t take it that 
her model boyfriend (Sagamore 
Stevenin) would rather watch TV 
than make love, so she goes on a 
spree of one-night stands, with a 
tanned sex machine (Rocco 
Siffredi, an Italian porn star), an 
older-guy expert in  sado- 
masochism (Frangois Berléand), 
and an orally talented stranger. 
After many adventures, she gets 
pregnant and has a baby. Several 
‘sophisticated women critics have 


. 


championed this movie; certainly 
one has to applaud the filmmaker 
for skillfully merging hardcore 


scenes and artsy ones and for the © 


persistence of her singular, obses- 
sive vision as she proves, in her 
inimitably uncompromised way that 
men are from Mars, women are 
from Venus. Brattle. 


Ss 
SAME OLD SONG (1998). See 
“Trailers,” on page 6. Museum of 
Fine Arts. 
* **1/2 THE SILENCE (1963). 
Arriving in an alien, strange-lan- 
guage, sleepwalking country, three 
Swedish outsiders — two sisters 
and a boy — take up residence in a 
mordant grand hotel. One sister 
(Ingrid Thulin) is sickly and lesbian, 
pining incestuously for the affec- 
tions of her sibling. The other 
(Gunnel Lindblom) is sullen and 
sexual, prowling the streets, picking 
up a randy waiter. In between is the 
suffering son of sister two, who 
craves his mother’s missing 
warmth. The final installment of 
Ingmar Bergman's “chamber” trilo- 
gy has, like the first two films, the 
kind of neat, weak ending that 
would put even TV-movies to 
shame. The good news is that 
Thulin and Lindblom are so good, 
so frightening, you don't believe 
that ending for a moment. 
Sometimes Bergman was better 
than he: knew. Harvard Film 
Archive. 
**1/2 THE SIXTH SENSE (1999). 
The first hour of writer-director M. 
Night Shyamalan's psychological 
thriller is creepy, engaging, and 
unpleasant, as eight-year-old child 
of divorced parents Cole (Haley 
Joel Osment) gets driven crazy by 
dead people and winds up visiting 
renowned child psychologist Dr. 
Malcolm Crowe (a different sort of 
role for Bruce Willis). Are these 
ghosts real or just a figment of 
Cole’s tortured imagination? Either 
way, Shyamalan would have had a 
tough time concluding his film — 
and the choice he makes sends the 
movie into more typical horror-film 
territory, taking something away 
from the realistically chilling first 
half. The surprise ending, though, 
is quite the humdinger. Somerville 
Theatre, suburbs. 
***1/2 SNOW FALLING ON 
CEDARS (1999). On the surface a 
courtroom drama set in the Pacific 
Northwest shortly after World War 
ll, Scott Hicks’s adaptation of the 
David Guterson bestseller is also 
an ambitious, mostly successful 
attempt to prevail over mainstream 
movie conventions and expecta- 
tions. Set in 1950 on an island off 
the Washington coast, the story 
begins when fisherman Carl Heine 
(Eric Thal) is found murdered and 
Japanese-American Kazuo Miya- 
moto (Rick Yune) is arrested for the 
crime. He’s defended by the dod- 
dering but shrewd barrister Nels 
Gudmundsson (Max von Sydow in 
one of the finest performances of 
the year). Watching the proceed- 
ings is Ishmael (Ethan Hawke), an 
embittered veteran (he lost an arm) 
who runs the local paper; and it 
turns out that he and Kazuo’s wife, 
Hatsue, were childhood sweet- 
hearts. Hicks plunges beneath the 
surface of the story with multi-lay- 
ered montages, interweaving points 
of view, and fluid, interlocking flash- 
backs; the central montage involv- 
ing a letter read at three different 
times melds a grotesque beach 
landing in the Pacific, innocent love 
between children, and racist rage 
into an overwhelming five minutes 
that accomplishes’ everything 
Terrence Malick attempted in The 
Thin Red Line. Cedars aspires to 
shed a light on the reality behind 
glossy conventions and clichés, on 
how people hate and love and 
remember. Nickelodeon, Fresh 
Pond, suburbs. 
* 1/2 STUART LITTLE (1999). Rob 
Minkoff’s adaptation of the E.B. 
White children's classic trades 
Stuart the mouse’s natty togs for 
cutesy sneakers, sends the 
rodent’s interspecies love interest 
— a sweet songbird named 
Margalo — migrating right out of 
the script, and, worst of all sanitizes 
White's light absurdist touch: Mrs. 
Little (Geena Davis) doesn’t give 
birth to her two-inch son but adopts 
him. Minus the genetic puzzler, the 
tale hemorrhages much of the origi- 
nal’s charm and irreverence, 
instead chirping along as a treacly 
but innocuous allegory about fitting 
in and finding the meaning of fami- 
ly. As for the mouse himself, this 
Stuart — computer-generated and 
voiced by Michael J. Fox — lacks 
the waggish, indomitable edge of 
his literary counterpart. He even 
shrinks from his furball foe, 
Snowbell the cat (Nathan Lane), 
who mews one line too many about 
feline flatulence. Such details, of 
course, are a modern affront to 
White's arch world of mice and 
men. Copley Place, Fresh Pond, 
Allston, suburbs. 
*1/2  SUPERNOVA (1999). 
Relying on gimmicks borrowed 
from its obvious influences (2007, 
Alien, The Terminator), Thomas 
Lee’s latest offering to the sted 
dispenses with imaginative story 
lines and character development to 


) 


and obliterate life as we know it. 
Let’s hope that won't provide an 


* 1/2 SWEET AND LOWDOWN 
(1999). After demonstrating in 
Celebrity how out of touch he was 
with contemporary tabloid culture, 
Woody Allen retreats to the 1930s 
in his 28th feature film — which 
turns out to be one of his most neg- 
ligible efforts. Allen recycles one of 
the conceits of Zelig in fashioning a 
mockumentary portrait of Emmet 
Ray, a fictional jazz guitarist who 
made beautiful music and mistreat- 
ed everyone around him. Sean 
Penn gives his all as the irascible 
scuzz, and he’s ably supported by 
mute laundress Samantha Morton 
and chattily pretentious writer Uma 
Thurman as the contrary women he 
beds. But the familiar whiff of late- 
Woody self-justification wafts over 
the entire affair, with Emmet claim- 
ing that a true artist can’t worry 
about who gets hurt along his way. 
West Newton, Arlington Capitol, 
suburbs. 


T 
**k*xxTHE TALENTED MR. RIP- 
LEY (1999). Anthony Minghella’s 
masterpiece, an adaptation of 
Patricia Highsmith's creepy 
favorite, is fashioned the old, classi- 
cal way. Tom Ripley (Matt Damon, 
in Princeton sportscoat and horn- 
rims) shows up in Italy after accept- 
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ing $1000 from shipping 

Herbert Greenleaf (James 
Rebhorn) to bring back Herbert's 
prodigal son, Dickie (Jude Law), 
who's fled his legacy to be a jazz 
musician. Tom introduces himself 
to Dickie and Dickie’s “fiancée,” 
Marge (Gwyneth Paltrow), as an 
old Princeton classmate, but in 
truth he’s a blank page who bor- 
rows Dickie’s clothes and absorbs 
his mannerisms. That abyss of self- 
hood and the need to fill it with 
identity is what drives Ripley, 
despite its canny guises of homo- 
eroticism and homicide. in every 


aspect of this rendition of 


's most novel, 
Sees tshel Cena thy oonnten 


~and-insinuating score to the wry 


Ripley is the consummation of 
many talents into one triumphant, 
subversive illusion. Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square, Circle, suburbs. 
TEQUILA (1991). Ex-Surrealist 
Rubén Gamez’s return to filmmak- 
ing after 30 years is this impres- 
sionistic picture of modern-day 
Mexico, a cinematic equivalent of 
the muralist tradition with vignettes, 
quick ideas, visual puns, cartoons, 
Continued on page 30 
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and political statements. This is part 
of the HFA’s “Mexperimental” 
**&*k*xTHE THIRD MAN (1949). 
Restored to its director’s-cut length, 
11 minutes longer than David O. 
Selznick’s American theatrical 
release, Carol Reed’s film seems 
cheekier and more vital than ever. 
As the title suggests, the nature of 
identity is the big question here, 
and Selznick inadvertently added to 
the murk by replacing Reed’s 
breezily sinister opening voiceover 
with the Voice of Joseph Cotten, 
who plays. protagonist Holly 
Martins. in the murky, doublecross- 
ing ruins of war-torn Vienna, pulp- 
fiction writer Martins arrives from 
America to find that old friend Harry 
Lime-{Orson. Welles) has died 
under circumstances more mysteri- 
ous than.the police — or any of the 
unctuous black-market types 
involved — will admit. His “investi- 
gation” brings him up against 
dogged British investigator Major 
Calloway: (Trevor Howard) and 
Harry's lover, actress Anna Schmidt 


"(Alida Valli) — and eventually Harry 


himself, on the Riesenrad ferris 
wheel, high above Vienna. Graham 
Greene penned the extraordinary 
script; Anton Karas performed the 
jaunty zither music. Brattle. 
x**1/2. THE THIRD. MIRACLE 
(1999). Father Frank Shore (Ed 
Harris), troubled priest, and Roxane 
(Anne Heche), troubled daughter of 
a dead woman poised for saint- 
hood, crackle with unstated lust 
from their first scene together, 
when she looks into his eyes and 
says, “Is this where I’m supposed to 
say you don’t look like a priest?” 
Had director Agnieszka Holland 
brought some of that pizzazz to the 
rest of the movie, The Third Miracle 
might well have been miraculous. 
When a statue of the Virgin weeps 
blood in Chicago, a deceased local 
woman is prayed to as the source 
of the miracle. Frank is called in to 
debunk her claim, but the woman's 
credentials prove irreproachable. 
And then he falls for her apostate 
daughter Roxane. Faith demands 
that Frank plead Helen’s case for 
sainthood, but love insists he ditch 
it all for Roxane. Although Holland 
has some tricks up her sleeve — 
that third miracle, for example — 
this is a case where the flesh is will- 
ing but the spirit is weak. Kendall 
Square, West Newton, suburbs. 
**x THOSE WHO LOVE ME CAN 
TAKE THE TRAIN (1999). The title 
of Patrice Chéreau’s half-wonderful, 
half-terrible drama refers to the last 


wishes of a mercurial painter who 
insists on being buried in his provin- 
cial home town, a long train ride 
from Paris. Chéreau brilliantly 
choreographs the tangle of family, 
friends, lovers, ex-lovers, and pro- 
tégés who meet aboard the train to 
join the body at its final rest. The 
film’s many stories unfold with the 
deftness of Short Cuts and the 
energy of Speed. Then the train 


* arrives, the mourners debate art, 


love, and fidelity, and the movie 
lurches to a ponderous halt. 
Chéreau features many of the rising 
French stars he used in Queen 
Margot, including Pascal Greggory 
and Dominique Blanc, and most of 
the performances are top-notch. 
But the ridiculous introduction of 
Margot heartthrob Vincent Perez, 
here as a transsexual named 
Viviane, stops this Train in its 
tracks. Brattle. 

* x TITUS. (1999). Julie Taymor’s 
treatment of Shakespeare's earliest 
tragedy, Titus Andronicus, is two 
hours and 40 minutes long, but it's. 


{ such an extravagant camp specta-* * 
| -che~that it’s never boring. Ag * 


Saturninus, Ronfe's newly 

leader, Alan-Cumming ‘makes his 
initial appearance inva red and 
black leather suit, his hairstyle mid- 
way between early punk and Louise 
Brooks; and Jessica Lange, playing 
the vengeful Tamora, the captured 
queen of the Goths, sports a range 
of drag-show specials. There are 
smoky red explosions and watery 
orgies and a Fellini-esque bit where 
an alleged emissary from the court 
conveys his message via a travel- 
ing carnival sideshow. You can’t 
say Taymor’s over-the-top ap- 
proach wrecks the play (which, 
despite contemporary efforts to 
bring it into the canon of Shake- 
speare’s masterpieces, remains 
clumsy and fatuous), but her catch- 
all late-RSC style doesn't rescue it 
either; and as Titus, Anthony 
Hopkins gives one of those self- 
conscious performances that 
seems less concerned with the 
character than with the gorgeous 
sound of his impeccably trained 
voice. Kendall Square. 
***xTOPSY-TURVY (1999). Yes, 
this Mike Leigh film is the story of 
Gilbert & Sullivan's The Mikado, but 
you don't have to be a G&S fan to 
enjoy it. In fact, if you have any 
cherished notions about the pair, or 
about the elegant splendor of the 
Victorian Era, this is not the 
Merchant Ivory picturebox for you. 
Leigh’s warts-and-all portraiture 
reveals William S. Gilbert (Jim 
Broadbent) and Arthur Sullivan 





(Allan Corduner) to have been a 
pair of thoroughly neurotic, frustrat- 
ed, combative men who nonethe- 
less forged a long and successful 
partnership based on charisma and 
talent. What's more, this is that rare 
backstage drama that really illus- 
trates from start to finish the work 
behind putting om a show, work 
arduous and painstaking enough to 
make acting look like an honorable 
profession and the actors look like 
working-class heroes. The artists 
strive for perfection and order in 
their creation but at the end of the 
evening are left with only the ran- 
domness and dissatisfactions of 
real life. Yet their song lingers, in 
Topsy-Turvy's haunting final scene, 
a testament to the performers’ 
Sisyphean, heroic labor. Kendall 
Square, West Newton, suburbs. 
***1/2 TOY STORY 2 (1999). 
The folks at Pixar have taken Toy 
Story and by confronting questions 
of self-worth — can the monetary 
value of a toy kept pristine in its 
bdéx- equal the joy that toy would 
give to a child who plays with it? — 
made it better. This time Woody 
{¥6iced by Tom Hanks) has been 
stolen by a greedy toy collector 
who plans to sell him to a museum 
in Japan, and Buzz (Tim Allen) 

lads a team of our old favorites, 
i ding Mr. Potatohead and 
‘Slinky Dog, to rescue him. This 
brings the toys out of Andy's room 
and into the real world, giving the 
Pixar people a chance to flex their 
mouses — grown-ups have faces 
this time and Buzz gets to take on 
an airplane. There’s plenty of slap- 
Stick for the little ones to laugh at, 
but there are also jokes, like the 
wild Barbie beach party and the 
inspired Star Wars references, 
purely for adult entertainment. 
Copley Place,.Fresh Pond, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


Vv 
* kx xVERTIGO (1958). In Alfred 
Hitchcock’s mesmerizing romantic 
thriller, James Stewart plays a 
retired San Francisco police detec- 
tive with a paralyzing fear of heights 
engaged to follow a beautiful 
woman (Kim Novak) who believes 
she’s the reincarnation of her great- 
grandmother. The film turns into the 
story of a man obsessed with a love 
who seems lost in the past. And as 
the story gradually unravels, 
becoming a dreamy, poetic medita- 
tion on the nature of sexual desire, 
time, and mystery itself, questions 
of realism and conventional narra- 
tive suspense come to seem almost 
beside the point. Brattle. 
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